OUNTRY ILIUFE 


On Sale Thursday 


ANUARY 14, 1960 TWO SHILLINGS & SIXPENCE 


ROUGH THE MARKET CROSS: CASTLE COMBE, WILTSHIRE Edwin H. Gardner 


SUPPLEMENT 
FOR SALE 
PROPERTY IN BUCKINGHAM- 


SHIRE? Consult HETHERINGTON AND 
SECRETT, F.A.I., Gerrards Cross (Tel. 2886-7- 
8); Beaconsfield (Tel. 249 and 1054), 


ERKSHIRE AND BORDER COUN- 
TIES. For country houses of all classes. 
—Apply: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, 
Reading (Tel. 54055). 
Ce: CORK. Small luxury House for Sale, 
Freehold. Every refinement. 4 beds, 
allh. and c. lacre garden. Superb coastal 
views. Sailing, fishing, etc. £6,000 o.n.o.— 
Daw, Rippledene, River Rd.,'Taplow, Bucks. 


EVON AND CORNWALL. Residential 


COUNTRY LIFE—-JANUARY 14, 


1960 


elassified properties 


ESTATES, FARMS AND 
SMALLHOLDINGS 


For Sale 


BETWEEN TONBRIDGE and SEVEN- 
OAKS, KENT. Intensive fruit farm 
mainly Pyramid Cox. Modern house, charm- 
ing garden and view. 5 bedrooms, 2 reception, 
kitchen, utility room. Main services. } mile 
main line station. Good garage, fruit store 
and outbuildings. 8 acres in all. Freehold 
£9,000.—Box 2670. 


Houses, Cottages and Farms for Sale. 
Apply: J. GORDON VICK, F.R.I.0.S., F.A.1., 
Okehampton (Tel. 21/22), Devon. 


EVON. Houses and Farms. — Apply: 
RICKEARD, GREEN & MICHELMORE, 
82, Queen Street, Exeter. 


DEVONSHIRE HOUSES, LARGE AND 
SMALL. Consult Guy MIOCHELMORE 
AND Co., Norwich Union House, 121 Bedford 
Street, Exeter (Tel. 76464-5). 
RELAND. BatrersBy & Co., Estate 
Agents (Est. 1815), F.A.1., Westmoreland 
Street, Dublin. Sporting properties and 
Residential Farms available for sale or letting. 
JRELAND. We have most of the good 
landed Estates, large and small stud 
farms, etc. Sole Agents’ for many.—HAMIL- 
TON & HAMILTON (EsTaTEs) LTD., Dublin. 
PAPER HOUSE. A rare opportunity to 
purchase the 98-year Lease of a charming 
Georgian House on The Green at Hampton 
Court. 3 double bedrooms, dining and draw- 
ing rooms, kitchen, bath and store rooms— 
£7,200. Telephone Molesey 1310 or write: 
Rk. A. Lun, The Old Court House, The Green, 
Hampton Court. 
pusaAT TASEK. 40-ft. houseboat, beauti- 
fully converted landing craft. Mains 
electric, 2 cabins fully carpeted, bathroom, 


galley with full-size cooker. Excellent 
decorative order. Country cottage with a 
difference or permanent home, Lying R. 


Orwell.—Box 2658. 
GHERINGHAM, NORFOLK. Delightful 
Detached House, sheltered position 5 
mins. sea. Hall, 2 reception, beamed ceilings, 
kitchen, 3 beds, bathroom. Terraced garden. 
£2,250.—UPSONS, 2, Opie Street, Norwich. 
EIGNMOUTH, DEVON. Delightful 
modern house. Unique sea and moorland 
views. Close golf course. 4 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, 2 garages. Central heating. Attrac- 
tive garden. Orchard. £5,500.—PROcTOR, 
Westfield, Little Haldon, Teignmouth. 
TORQUAY. 12 MILES. Miniature Coun- 
try House in 12 acres delightful grounds, 
orchard, lawns and paddock. Exquisite 
views all around. 2 reception, 3 bedrooms, 
kitchen with Aga, cloaks, bathroom, etc. 
All in spotless order. 2 garages, stabling, 
workshops, greenhouse, profusion shrubs 
and flowers surrounded by neat hedges. 
Secluded but not isolated. Frhld £4,500. Sole 
Agents.—L. J. Boyor, LTD., Auctioneers, 
Queen Street, Newton Abbot (Tel. 2131-2). 
VERY DESIRABLE architect-designed 
House between Bexhill and Cooden. Un- 
interrupted sea views. 4 large bedrooms, 2 
with balcony, 1 en-suite with luxury bath- 
room, 2 large reception rooms, 1 small; 
faultless kitchen; spacious larder; cloak- 
room. Hardwood throughout. Integral 
double garage. Complete automatic oil-fired 
central heating. Small garden. Freehold 
£8,750.—Box 2643. 
WEST GLOS. Beautiful elevated posi- 
tion facing south. Attractive small 
country house standing in own grounds with 
drive approach. 2 rec., study, kitchen with 
Aga. 4 beds., bath., useful attic rooms, Main 
elec. Excellent outbuildings and stabling. 
Small paddock about 2 acres. £5,250. Up to 
50 acres and cottage available if required.— 
Lear & LEAR, Promenade, Cheltenham. 
Tel. 3548/3808, 


LIVESTOCK 


ERRIN’S WOOD FLAKES. The Modern 

litter for livestock. Shavings or sawdust 
make a firm moisture-free bedding. Stock keeps 
drier and cleaner. From £4 per ton delivered in 
sacks. Large quantities always available.— 
PERRIN’S WOODFLAKES, LTD., 65, Long 
Reach, West Horsley, Leatherhead, Surrey. 
Tel. East Horsley 3189. 


CHINCHILLAS 


HINCHILLA fron the top breeder of the 
world. Free booklet. — HOLDING, 120, 
Hollins Lane, Accrington. 


HINCHILLA—The Royal Fur, Pedigree stock. 

Cage and equipment at reasonable prices.— 
Full information from SMALL, Aimes Green, 
Waltham Abbey, Essex. Tel. Nazeing 2282. 


DOGS 


LSATIAN PUPPIES. Champion pedigree. 
Reasonable.—HYDER, Caffyns Cottage, 
Horn Lane, Woodmancote, Henfield, Sussex. 


LSATIAN Puppies, ‘‘Noblehurst.”” Ready 
now. Excellent temperaments. For Show, 
Training, Guard, Pet.—Hindhead 669. 


EAGLES, Borzois, Greyhounds? Or luxury 
boarding?—Mrs. SAYER, Longacre, Roade 
(Tel. 293), Northants. 


| Rey Collie Pups ready now. From 10 
gns. Phone Stonegrove 6248 (Middx.), 


Ga Retriever Pups now ready. K.C. reg. 
Good for show, work or pets.—Kitching, 
Heronsgate, Byfleet Rd., Cobham, Sy. Byfleet 3966. 


FISH 


peers for stocking lakes and rivers. List 
from Berkshire Trout Farm, Hungerford. 


PRODUCE your own Mink Coat reason- 
ably; small Farm for Sale. Principals 
only.— Box 2665. 


TO LET 


Furnished 


FURNISHED PREMISES. We are in 
touch with clients from home and over- 
seas who require them, Register with us and 
avoid the trouble of finding a tenant. Auto- 
matic notification of new tenants when your 
premises are vacant.— Write now to EDWIN’S 
ENTERPRISES (C), 139, High Street, Lewes, 
Sussex. Lewes 1391. 


ILLARNEY. To let for May, June and 

July. Very comfortable Residence with 
accommodation for 8 to 10 persons. Glorious 
situation, 10 miles from Killarney, with 
championship golf course, and 5 miles from 
the sea. Salmon and trout fishing available. 
Indoor staff by arrangement. Recom- 
mended by Agent OWEN MARTIN, M.1.A.A., 
20, Lower Baggot Street, Dublin, Ireland. 


WANTED 


ARE YOU SELLING your Country 

House? If so, have it valued, photo- 
graphed and expertly described by the 
Specialist Agents, F. L. Mprcer & Co., 
66/68, Haymarket, London, §.W.1 (Tel. 
WHlItehall 7761). This comprehensive 
service is available without charge to those 
owning attractive houses (with or without 
land) in rural as distinct from industrial 
England and is, naturally, subject to engage- 
ment to act on the recognised commission 
terms. Letters should be addressed to The 
Manager, marked ‘“‘Confidential’’ and please 
quote this magazine. 


EACONSFIELD and district. Young 
couple require House with 4 beds. Price 
£6,500. No agents.—Box 2664. 


BUNGALOW (or building site) wanted to 
purchase. River/lakeside. Good coarse 
fishing avail. Southern Counties.—Box 2656. 


JNVESTOR DESIRES to purchase all 

types of property, including castles, man- 
sions, large country houses, estates, farms, 
etc.—Write, giving fullest details, including 
price, to Box 2583. 


To Rent 


LARGE HOUSE near beach, West Sussex. 

Sleep 6 adults, 4 children. Required 
month August by 2 business executives and 
their families.—Box 2666. 


UIET FAMILY of four from’ British 

Columbia would like to rent a nicely 
furnished seaside house or cottage in South 
Devon for July. Linen, good amenities 
necessary.—Box 2671. 


SEMI- -RETIRED Northern manufacturer 
residing London requires furnished coun- 
try house or cottage on or within 12 miles 
Sussex coast. 6-12 MONTHS RENT IN 
ADVANCE. Considerate tenant. Highest 
references.—Box 2657, ; 


BUSINESSES AND HOTELS 
To Let 


OTEL WYE VALLEY. Beautiful 

countryside. 20 bedrooms, excellent 
condition, central heating. £2,000 for furni- 
ture. Lease.—Box 2655. 


FURNITURE REMOVERS 
AND DEPOSITORIES 


ARMY & NAVY STORES, Westminster, 
S.W.1, for reliable removals (home and 
overseas), warehouse, furniture depositories, 
excellent storage. Estimates free.—CHIs- 
wick 8446 (or VICtoria 1234). 


HARRODS LTD., Barnes, S.W. 13. Re- 
movals, home and abroad, furniture 
storage. World-famous for efficient service, 
reliable packing and careful storage. (Tel. 
RIVerside 6615). 


ARVEY NICHOLS of Bournemouth 

offer one of the most comprehensive 
removals and storage services on the south 
coast. Their large and experienced staff pack 
quickly and with meticulous care. Their 
warehouse affords first-class storage for as 
long as you wish. And their service includes 
packing and shipping overseas. Hstimates, 
without obligation, from Commercial Road, 
Bournemouth (Tel. 1055). 


HOUSEHOLD REMOVALS ABROAD. 
Illustrated booklet of information, CL 
104. free on request.—PiTt & Scorr, Lrp., 

1-3, St. Paul’s Churchyard,. London, D.C.4; 
Passages arranged. 


OSEPH MAY LTD., move promptly, 
expertly, cheerfully. Return loads cut 
costs.—Estimates free from 31-37, Whitfield 
Street, London, W.1 (Tel. MUSeum 2411). 


MeOVING SOUTH is surprisingly simple 
if the removal, furnishings, adaptations, 
renovations and built-in furniture are one-man 
supervised. That lovely furnishing shop in 
Memorial Square, Eastbourne, has a trained 
staff with supporting craftsmen to undertake 
this in Kent, Surrey and Sussex.—DICKESON 
AND FRENOH, of course (Tel. 580). 


ICKFORDS. Removers and_ Storers. 

Part lots or single articles. Weekly de- 
livery everywhere. Overseas removal Com- 
plete service. Branches in all large towns. 
Head Office: 102, Blackstock Road, London, 
N.4. CAN. 4444. 


DIRECTORY 
ESTATE AGENTS, 
AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS 
AND VALUERS 


DIRECTORY 
ESTATE AGENTS, 
AUCTIONEERS,SURVEY ORS 
AND VALUERS—contd. 


DORSET AND SOMERSET. PETER 
SHERSTON & WYLAM, Sherborne (661/2). 
Properties of character, surveys, valuations. 


Essex AND SUFFOLK. County pro- 
perties and farms.—C. M. STANFORD 
AND SON, Colchester (Tel. 3165, 4 lines). 


GRIBBLE, BOOTH & SHEPHERD, 
specialists in the small Period Country 
House. Farms and Cottages of character 
throughout the south-western counties.— 
17, Hendford, Yeovil (Tel. 434). 


JERSEY, CHANNEL ISLANDS.—E. 5. 
TAYLOR LrD., 1, Bond Street, St. Helier. 
Agents for superior residential properties. 


ERSEY, C.1.—Varpon & Co., House and 

Estate Agents, 4, Burrard Street, St. 
Helier (Tel. Central 23341 and 23342), for all 
types of property and investments. 


ERSEY.—F. Lr GaLiais & Sons, old Est. 
House Agents, Bath Street, St. Helier. 


ERSEY.—Hampton & SONS (JERSEY), 
Estate Agents, 5, Esplanade, St. Helier 
(Tel. Central 20358). 
EICESTER AND LEICESTERSHIRE. 
—MONTAGUE TURNOR, F.A.L.P.A., F.V.1., 
Incorporated Surveyors, Auctioneers, Estate 
Agents and Valuers, 27, Belvoir Street; 
Leicester (Tel. 24244-5). 
L'NCOLNSHIRE and Borders 8.W.— 
BAILEY & AMBLER (Chartered), West- 
minster Bank Chambers, Grantham. 
M!D/NORTH SOMERSET/DORSET)) 
GLOS. BORDERS. Residential town 


and country properties, business, farms 

and smallholdings. — For details: K1In@ 

Mites & Co., F.A.t., Wells (3002/3). 
ORTHANTS AND S. WARWICKS. 


For Farms, Town and Country Proper- 
ties: MERRY, Sons & Co., LTD., 9, Fish 
Street, Northampton (Tel. 136). 


OMERSET, DORSET, DEVON.—For 

details of Residential and Agricultural 
Properties consult R. B. TAYLOR & SONS, 
16, Princes Street, Yeovil (Tel. 2074-5), and 
at Sherborne, Bridgwater and Exeter. 


OUTH DEVON. For Coastline and 
Country Properties.—ERIc LLOYD, F.A.L., 
80, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 7062). 


SUSSEX and ADJOINING COUNTIES. 
JARVIS & Co., of Haywards Heath, special- 
istsin high-class Residencesand Estates, many 
of which are solely in their hands (Tel. 700), 
Torquay AND S. DEVON. Tor Town 
and Country Properties.—WAYCOTTS, 
5, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 4332). 
Torovay, DEVON. Town, Coastal and 
Country Properties.—A. P. R. NICOLL, 
F.A.I., 62, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 4554). 


BERKs, BUCKS and surrounding Coun- 
ties. Town and Country Properties of all 
types.—MARTIN _P. POLE (incorporating 
Watts & SON), 23, Market Place, Reading 
(Tel. 50266, 4 lines), and at Caversham, 
Wokingham and High Wycombe, 


BEXHILL, COODEN AND DISTRICT. 
—Agents: STAINES & Co, (Est. 1892), 
Devonshire Road, Bexhill (Tel. 349). 


CHANNEL ISLANDS. English Agents 
with local offices—RUMSEY & RUMSEY, 
Bournemouth and 14 branch offices. 


CoOTswocpbs. Also Berks, Oxon and 
Wilts.—Hopps & CHAMBERS, Chartered 
Surveyots, Chartered Auctioneers and Estate 
Agents, Cirencester (Tel. 62-63), and 
Faringdon (Tel. 2113/2184). 


EVON and S.W. COUNTIES. For selec- 
ted list of PROPERTIES.—RiIppPon 
BOSWELL & Co., Exeter (Tel. 59378). 


classified announcements 


LIVESTOCK—contd. 


GARDENING—contd. 


MINK Pes i 


INK BREEDING FOR PROFIT. Prospec- 

tive beginners offered free help by Mink 
farm ‘securing Britain’s top pelt prices, Cham- 
pion U.K. herd. Genuinely superior breeders 
provided. Free booklet—G. HOWARD TRIPP, 
O.B.E., New Forest Mink Farm, Lymington 
(2657), Hants. 


POULTRY APPLIANCES 


NLIMITED EGG PRODUCTION STILL 
ALLOWED IN CAGES, LET BATTERIES 
KEEP YOU IN BUSINESS. 

As only approx. 25% of birds are at present in 
cages change over now from deep litter up to 
300% greater capacity with cages costing only 
9/9 per bird. Remember the average poultry 
farmer still makes the highest profit from 
batteries. 

Please send details of your exact requirements 
to JOHN SHEPHERD & SONS LTD., Marton, 
Blackpool. Tel. 61212. 


GARDENING 


ARDEN DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION. 

Plans and surveys prepared for all kinds of 
garden design and construction. R.H.S. awards 
include 25 Gold Medals, the Sherwood Cup for 
the best exhibit in the Chelsea Show, and the 
Lawrence Medal in 1927 and 1955 for the most 
meritorious exhibit in any of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society’s Shows in one year.—Write for 
particulars te GEORGE G, WHITELEGG, The 
Nurseries, Knockholt, Kent. Knockholt 2187/8. 


'URTHER GARDENING ANNOUNCEMENTS 
@ppear on page 93. When replying to ad- 
vertisements, please mention COUNTRY LIFE. 


ARLEY CONCRETE COAL BUNKERS. 
Will last a lifetinre. Easy assembly 
simply bolts together. Rust and rotproof. All 
sizes. 6 cwt. capacity £4/15/0 plus carriage. 
Also Garages, Marlite Paving. Details from 
MARLEY CONCRETE LTD., Dept. C.L. 28. 


Branches at Guildford, Surrey, Cheltenham, 
Poole, Dorset. 
AUKINS scare off woodpigeons. Price 


£2/10/0 and £5/10/0 from agricultural 
engineers, Army and Navy Stores, C.G.A., Ltd., 
and Harrods, Ltd. Made by North and Kinsman, 
Rougham, King’s Lynn. 


HODODENDRONS. Shrub Roses, Shrubs 

and choice plants, ground cover. ‘‘Manual 
of Shrub Roses,” 3/-; ‘The Modern Florile- 
geum,” 3/-, Ask for price list, free from the 
most beautiful nursery in the country.— 
SUNNINGDALE NURSERIES, Windlesham, 
Surrey. 


THE MECHANISED GARDEN CENTRE 
The only showroom in Central London given 
over exclusively to the display of garden 
machinery of all makes, under the personal 
supervision of Mr. J. Topping, who will be 
pleased to assist with advice and information. 

HIRE PURCHASE—EXCHANGES 
DEMONSTRATIONS 
GODFREYS, 

110, Marylebone Lane, W.1. (WEL. 6842). 
And Brenchley, Tonbridge, Kent. 


UNBRIDGE WELLS, midway London 

and sea. Britain’s sunniest inland resort, 
—BRACKETT & Sons (Est. 1828), 27/29, High 
Street, Tunbridge Wells (Tel. 1153). 


OVERSEAS 


Estate Agents 


OUTH OF FRANCE: ITALY: 

BRITISH WEST INDIES. Properties, 
land and investments for sale.—Apply: 
BaRRY J. MISHON (Valuer, Surveyor, 
House and Estate Agent), 43, Aldwick Road, 
Bognor Regis. Tel. ‘Bognor Regis 2018. 


MORTGAGES 


MenT anor Shops, Offices, Flats, Plat- 

let Houses, Factories, Town and Country 
Houses.—TALLACK Storr & Co., LTD., 37, 
Mitre Street, London, E.C.3. Estd. 1806, 


FOR SALE 


Fok SALE. Mahogany indexed tall-bcy and 
well preserved Victorian furniture. Repro- 
duction Chippendale Chairs. Tel. Norwich 24687. 


WANTED 


LD GUNS, Pistols, Armour, 

Dirks, Cannon, ‘‘Colts,’’ 
Pistols wanted—rusty or not! 
JOHN KESTERTON, Townsend 
Cheltenham. Tel. 5882. 


WANTED FOR CASH! Old Picture Postcards, 
used or unused, 1/- per 100 plus postage. 
Cash by return. — MASON-MURRAY, 66, 
Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 
WANZED= Coun tty. Life Annual, 1950, 1951, 
1955, 1957, 1958. Also photographs of 
decorative Japanned and Papier-Mache ‘trays 
for interesting new book.—W. D. JOHN, 4, 
St. John’s Road, Newport, Mon, r 
| 


GUNS 


UNS and everything to do with them—sale, 

repair, accessories, taxidermy, gun-fitting 
—from the leading specialists, ARMY & 
NAVY STORES, LTD., Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
ViCtoria 1234. 

LD PISTOLS, Guns, Powder Flasks, Books 

about them, wanted. Personal visits made. 
—Major Noel Corry, Blakeney, Holt, Norfolk. 


FRENCH CLEANING 


IF it needs special care send it to GUILLAUME. 
The cost is somewhat high but so is the ser- 
vice.—59, Davies St., London, W.1. MAY. 2275. 


Claymores, 
and other U.S. 
Free valuation. 
Street, 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 
CONTINUED ON PAGES 94, 95 
RATES AND ADDRESS’ FOR 


ADVERTISEMENTS ON PAGE 94 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


NORTH OXFORDSHIRE 


MODERNISED PERIOD HOUSE IN A VILLAGE 
: — a 


& 
| 


The house is built of stone with a 
stone-tiled roof and occupies 

| a magnificent situation about 400 feet 
above sea level with glorious views. The 
house has had many thousands of 
pounds spent on it in modernisation 
and decoration and is now in first- 
| class order throughout. 4 reception 
| rooms, 7 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 

modern kitchen. 


Oil-fired central heating. 


Main electric light, power and water, 


Garages for 3 cars. 
Stabling and tack room. 


The garden includes lawns, orchards. 
pasture land and belt of woodland. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
WITH ABOUT 234, ACRES 


Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (56448a R.P.L.) 


NASSAU e JAMAICA « BARBADOS « BERMUDA e« WINDWARD ISLANDS 


SITES « HOUSES « BEACHES « ISLANDS « INVESTMENTS 


EXPERT ADVICE GIVEN ON TAX AND DEATH DUTY PROBLEMS 


| NEWMARKET 2 MILES 


' Charming village house, in secluded position. 


| THE WHOLE IN EXCELLENT ORDER AND HAVING EVERY MODERN CONVENIENCE 


Te 


3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms and dressing So) 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, staff flat. 


Oil-fired central heating. 
All main services. 
3 garages. Ample stabling. 
2 COTTAGES 


Delightful garden, 2 greenhouses, stream, railed 
paddock. 


In all 12 ACRES 


\ A further cottage and stabling available if required, or would be sold with less land. 
; FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
i Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (52148 K.M.) 

| 


nn nmr ka sie ee a ee 
By order of the Executors of E. Buerger. OXFORDSHIRE—BERKSHIRE BORDER 
NORTH BUCKS 10 miles from Oxford and 4 miles from Didcot. 
First-class Hunting Box in the Whaddon Chase country. CHARMING OAK-BEAMED COTTAGE 


y IN UNSPOILT VILLAGE 
Lo tie et ; ~ os The well-built House 


comprises 3 reception Large drawing room, 

rooms, 8 bed and dining room, 

dressing rooms, 3 bath- Modern domestic offices, 

Satan ena ret Geatontis 

neers (3 with basins h. and c.), 
Attractive gar en. ate 

Secondary house with 

4 bedrooms and 2 Partial central heating. 

bathrooms, adjacent to : ; 

excellent stable block Main electric light and water. 

with loose boxes, stalls, 

garages and 2 cottages. GARAGE 

| The land comprises useful paddocks, in all about 7% ACRES Delightful be ome 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD feet ers Tt 
Joint Sole Agents: W. S. JOHNSON & CO., Bletchley, Bucks, and POT Ne SS eats ide new peel 2 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (29112 G.J.A.) Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (56383 K.M.) 


NIGHT FRAN e (RUT E  e 
MAYfair 3771 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 Telegrams: 
(15 lines) HEREFORD OFFICE: DISTRICT BANK CHAMBERS, 14, BROAD STREET (Tel. 3087/88) “Galleries, Wesdo, London” 
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JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 


14, CURZON STREE; LONDON, W.1 GROSVENOR 6291 


Also at CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, YORK, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 


FOR PRIVATE TREATY SALE OR AUCTION LATER AT THE ESTATE HOUSE SALEROOMS, 62, DAWSON STREET, DUBLIN 


CLOBEMON HALL, BALLYCARNEY, CO. WEXFORD. ON 151 ACRES 
‘WITH ABOUT 1%, MILES OF THE FINEST SALMON FISHING ON THE RIVER SLANEY 


The SMALL GEORGIAN RESIDENCE is in 
immaculate condition, and is pleasantly situated 
overlooking the River Slaney. 


The accommodation comprises : 
Entrance hall, drawing room, dining room, study and 
small sitting room and cloakroom with w.c., 6 bedrooms, 
4 bathrooms, 3 staff bedrooms, kitchen, pantry, dairy, etc. 


CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN ELECTRICITY 


THE LANDS are of prime quality, carrying a pedigree 

Hereford herd, and the outbuildings include stalls for 

7 horses, harness room and tractor shed, 5 loose boxes, 

modern cowhouse, fattening sheds, 4-bay hay barn, etc. 

In the yard is an excellent steward’s house. Gate lodge 

entrance and unusually lovely gardens, complete this 
most attractive estate. 


Full details of fishing records, etc., from the Auctioneers. 


HELD FREEHOLD 


R.V.: buildings £45 15s., land £101 10s., fishing £95. 


bs 


Solicitors having Carriage of Sale: Messrs. E. & G. STAPLETON, 29, Molesworth Street, Dublin. 
JACKSON-STOPS & McCABE, Estate House, 62, Dawson Street, Dublin. Tel. 71177 (5 lines). 


DATED A.D. 1610 


On a quiet by-lane in the Cotswold hills. 


CHELTENHAM, STRATFORD-ON-AVON, BIRMINGHAM, ETC., ALL 
WITHIN EASY REACH 


F - = 


Extensive views across 
the Vale of Evesham to 
Bredon and the 
Malverns. 


2 fine reception rooms, 
small study, 6 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms, 
modetn compact offices, 


GARAGE 
for 3-4 cars. 


Main electricity. 
Good water supply. 
OIL-FIRED 
CENTRAL HEATING 
Pretty garden. 


FOR AUCTION AT AN EARLY DATE 
GRACEFIELD LODGE, ATHY, CO. KILDARE 


AN IDEAL SMALL STUD FARM 
ON 122 ACRES STATUTE 
Luxuriously appointed ie ys 
Regency House 
(designed by John Nash). 
Entrance hall, lounge, 
dining room, oak-panelled 
study, modern kitchen, 
5 family bedrooms (with 
h. and c.), 3 staff rooms, 
etc. Complete and up-to- 
date range of stables and 
farm buildings. 
Exceptional gardens and 
terraced lawns. 

IN ALL 122 ACRES 
excellent land, 
well-timbered, fenced and 
watered. 


N.B.—Cottage and stabling available additionally. 
HUNTING WITH 3 PACKS FOXHOUNDS 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
Further particulars from the Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS & McCABE 
Sole Agents: JACKSON-STOPS, Cirencester (Tel. 334-5). (Folio 16,577) Estate House, 62, Dawson Street, Dublin. Tel. 71177 (5 lines). 


FOR PRIVATE TREATY SALE OR AUCTION LATER AT THE ESTATE HOUSE SALEROOMS, 62, DAWSON STREET, DUBLIN 
AS A GOING CONCERN 


THE PONTOON BRIDGE HOTEL, FOXFORD, CO. MAYO, IRELAND 
. FULLY LICENSED. FREEHOLD . 
REGISTERED GRADE A 


Situated in the centre of the greatsangling district 
of the West, on a peninsula of unimaginable beauty, 
between Loughs Conn and Cullen, this renowned 
Fishing Hotel is most luxuriously furnished and 
equipped, and has a world-wide exclusive clientele. 


FIRST-CLASS SALMON AND TROUT FISHING 
WILD-FOWLING AND ROUGH SHOOTING 


Accommodation: sun lounge, 2 residents’ lounges, bar, 

2 dining rooms, 9 double and 10 single bedrooms 

(all h. and c.), 6 bathrooms, fully modern kitchen, 
staff quarters, etc. 


THE HOTEL FROM LOUGH CONN SHOWING THE SITUATION BET 


> Solicitors having Carriage of Sale: Messrs. MONTGOMERY & CHAYTOR, 13, Molesworth Street, Dublin. 
Full details from the Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS & McCABE, Estate House, 62, Dawson Street, Dublin. Tel. 71177 (5 lines). | 


WEEN THE TWO LAKES 


COTSWOLD HILL FARM FOR SALE TWO 3% 3 | 
WITH POSSESSION 
AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENTS 
FOR SALE 


OLD MANOR HOUSE, MODERNISED 


ADEQUATE BUILDINGS 


NEAR THE HEREFORD BORDERS. 566 ACRES 
MAIN WATER AND ELECTRICITY 


FREEHOLD £18,000 
SITUATED IN SOME OF THE BEST OF THE HUNTING COUNTRY 


BETWEEN 300/400 ACRES 
COTSWOLDS. 335 ACRES 


FREEHOLD £50,000 FREEHOLD £42,500 


q 
’ 
Sole Agents: JACKSON-STOPS, Cirencester (Tel. 334-5). Sole Agents: JACKSON-STOPS, Cirencester (Tel. 334-5). | 
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ae 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


SURREY, close to famous golf course MANSION IN BUCKS 


Amidst delightful country 17 miles from London, close to buses and station. 


oN 


In the centre of small town, within easy reach of several good stations. 


ARCHITECT BUILT Substantially built 
MODERN HOUSE Frenees accommodat- 
ng 160 persons and 
IN GOOD ORDER covering 2,130 sq. ft. 
3 reception rooms, ‘ i 
6 principal bedrooms, WORE. Heatine 
2 bathrooms, All main services. 


Central heating. Main pect ue 
electric light and water. Swimming pool. 
Garden and 
Double garage. Charming i 
grounds. Hard tennis Bayi’ Se 
court. IN ALL 5% ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (47642 K.M.) Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (56348 K.M.) 
MMs tines) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 Telegrams: 
HEREFORD OFFICE: DISTRICT BANK CHAMBERS, 14, BROAD STREET (Tel. 3087/88) “Galleries, Wesdo, London 


1, STATION ROAD, 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, 


NICHOLAS eres ee 


READING 
READING 54055 (4 lines) (ESTABLISHED 1882) REGENT 1184 (3 lines) 
ee ee a (ESTABLISHED 1682) 0 et) Se REGENT 1184 (3\'lines)) 
BURGHFIELD COMMON, BERKS | GORING, OXON THE ELMS, SOUTH STOKE 
300 ft. up. Paddington 42 minutes. Aide Sie Die nine Pieces beeen every ae Edge of Chilterns. Goring 2 miles, Reading 11 miles. 


AN ARCHITECT’S PICTURESQUE RESIDENCE 

Cloak., sep. w.c., staircase hall, 2 large recs., kitchen, etc., 

6 beds. (4 with basins h. and c.), bath., w.c., fine garage 

block with workshop. Gardens and paddock of 2 ACRES. 
Main water, electricity and drainage. 

PRICE £6,500 FREEHOLD 


BUCKLEBURY COMMON (NEAR) 
Reading 9 miles. Walking distance of hourly bus service. 
A SMALL 18th-CENTURY RESIDENCE of consider- 
able charm, high up with extensive country views 
between Bradfield College and Bucklebury Common. 
2-3 recs., fine kitchen, 4-5 beds., 2 baths., 2 w.c.s. Garage 
for 2 cars. Easily maintained garden. Main water and 


electricity. 
PRICE £6,350 FREEHOLD 


BERKSHIRE HILLS é < 
sti Reading 8 miles. In delightful position facing south and COUNTRY RESIDENCE erected about 1880. Entrance 
ee ee oe = eee: west. ond in the middle of a privately owned estate. | hall, cloakroom and w.c., 3 reception rooms, domestic 
(3 with basins h. and ¢.), bath., sep. w.c. Double garage. A CHARMING 15th-CENTURY HOUSE. 3 recs., offices, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 w.c.s. Double garage, 
lacre. Tennis court. Main water, electric light and power domestic offices, 4 beds., bath., w.c., large garage and greenhouse, matured garden. 
2 ~ stabling, gardens and paddock of 2 acres. Main water. Main water and electricity. 
PRICE £5,750 FREEHOLD 


BERNARD ‘THORPE & PARTNERS 


; # LONDON OXTED HEREFORD YORK DARLINGTON NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE HEXHAM EDINBURGH 
Also CAPE TOWN, SOUTH AFRICA and SALISBURY, SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


SUSSEX 


Most conveniently placed, only half a mile off the main Brighton Road. London 33 miles, Brighton 20 miles. 


A MOST INTERESTING PERIOD HOUSE. JUST IN THE MARKET 


THE CHARMING OLD HOUSE has a lovely 
quiet country setting, surrounded by farm- 
lands. 


THE MAIN PLEASURE GARDENS are flanked 
by the house and a range of mellowed old stone 
buildings to form a most attractive and unusual 
GRASSED QUADRANGLE with all manner of 
flowering shrubs, including camellias and azaleas. 


The accommodation includes panelled study, 
elegant drawing room, dining room and spacious 
domestic quarters with staff sittingroom, 5 main 
bedrooms and 2 bathrooms. Very fine long low 
STONE AND TILED BUILDING OF GREAT 
CHARACTER 
measuring about 45 ft. by 18 ft. adjoins the house 
and would easily convert into 


GAMES ROOM OR STUDIO 


Garage of mellowed stone for 4-6 cars. Lovely old : — ‘ ABOUT 4% ACRES IN ALL 
Barn also suitable for conversion. g 


FINE SWIMMING POOL 


Well planned orchard containing 65 bush peach 
trees and 20 plum trees and apple trees. Small 
area of woodland. 


UNIQUE PROPERTY FOR SALE ON ATTRACTIVE TERMS 


Details from BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS, West End Office: 129, Mount Street, Berkeley Square, W.1. Tel. Grosvenor 6611. 


WOLDINGHAM, SURREY HERTFORDSHIRE 


In an ideal situation in a private road, only 5 minutes from In a quiet secluded position only 16 miles from London. 
shops and village green. Nps ; enn 


oat Luxury residence, ie ae ie He Fa eal WINTER VIEW FROM THE FRONT FROM THE REAR, IN SUMMER 
esign, and in immaculate order throughout. Oak floors 
and doors. Central heating by thermostatically controlled FINE MODERN ARCHITECT DESIGNED HOUSE 


gas-fired boiler. Contains entrance hall, cloakroom, 24 ft. in a small, easily maintained garden. 


through lounge, kitchen/breakfast room, 2 bedrooms and 5 = 7 
| mat i i ive- HE HOUSE contains entrance hall with cloakroom, 4 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms and boxroom, 2 bathrooms, 
bathroom, All main services. Brick garage, paved drive al iancoincdiecalicers <Gavake. -Ail sain: aeroicen: 


ee APRICE £6,250 GREEHOLD aah A reasonable figure will be entertained for this attractive property. 


BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS, Oxted, Surrey (Tel. 2375) Details from West End Office. Tel. Grosvenor 6611. 


: i inster, S.W.1. West End Office: 129, Mount Street, Berkeley Square, Mayfair, W.1. Branches at Maylord Street Chambers, 
Hoods St Hee ae ee ae Hish Row, Darlington; 30, Market Street, Newcastle upon Tyne; Hexham; 5, Glenfinlas Street, Edinburgh; and Oxted, Surrey. 
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en HAMPTON & SONS rina 


ee ie 6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S:W.1 mane 
A SHOW PLACE IN MINIATURE 


UNSPOILT KENT BORDER. 16 MILES LONDON 
ea ees postion, sa ft. we in quiet village surrounded by rural countryside between Cronies and ees: 
ELIZABETHAN HOUSE IN Le 
WONDERFUL STATE OF 
PRESERVATION 


(completely modernised and 
easily-run) 


Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 
6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


OIL-FIRED CENTRAL HEATING 
Main services. 
Garages for 5 with chauffeur’s flat. 


LUXURIOUS AND ARTISTIC 
SWIMMING POOL 


Formal and wild gardens, paddock, 
in all about 


: : 6 ACRES 
FREEHOLD £16,500. RECOMMENDED 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St.-James’s, S.W.1. (S.47949) 
———————————— nnn nnnnrSSsse 
Peecerers: sale: GENUINE TUDOR KENTISH FARMHOUSE 


S U S S E x IN A BEAUTIFUL LAWN GARDEN 
Close to the picturesque village of Rusper. 5 miles Horsham. Tunbridge Wells 12 miles, Maidstone 10 miles. 


Country Residence Well proportioned and 
of substantial well pitched rooms. 
construction. 3 reception rooms, 


i cloakroom, office, 
ih ey, Ga: oe maid’s room, 3 bathrooms, 
z extensive afices : 5 principal bedrooms, 


6 bedrooms, bathroom. 3 attic bedrooms, 


GARAGE AND OIL-FIRED 
STABLE BLOCK CENTRAL HEATING 
with rooms over. } i 
Mainelectriclight and water. Main water and electricity. 
CENTRAL HEATING DOUBLE GARAGE 
Matured grounds with Ran 
ges of fine 
orchard. 31/2 ACRES outbuildings. oo é 
OFFERS INVITED FOR FREEHOLD FREEHOLD £9,900 WITH 114 ACRES 
Recommended from personal inspection by Cottages and up to 20 acres adjoining available. 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.Wi. (C.41384) HAMPTON & SONS, Estate Offices, Mayfield (Tel. 2294), Sussex. 
Close to the Downs and easy reach main line station. 10 miles from the coast 
ATTRACTIVE SMALL HO NTING es WITH 3 ACRES 
, " “ SEVEN CHIMNEYS,” HENFIELD 
: In the cream of the 
Whaddon Chase DELIGHTFUL QUEEN ANNE VILLAGE HOUSE 
(Tuesday country) and 
within reach of the In secluded garden at 
Bicester, Grafton, end of private road. 
Pytchley and Good order throughout. 


Old Berkeley Hunts. Mntranceshall and 


2 reception, cloaks, 4 bed- cloakroom, 
rooms (all with basins), .3 reception rooms, 
bathroom. kitchen and large pantry, 
Central heating throughout. ” 6 bedrooms, 
5 ioe dressing room, 
Main water and electriclight. 2 bathrooms. 
10 EXCELLENT Co’s services. 
LOOSE BOXES Central heating. 
DOUBLE GARAGE .- UBLE 
HORSE BOX SHED DOE SUA re Cr 
FOR SALE Easily managed walled 
FREEHOLD with ed garden. . \ ] es . 
possession. FREEHOLD FOR SALE PRIVATELY 
An additional 8-acre OR BY AUCTION IN THE SPRING, 1960 
. paddock may be available. Recomended Oy 
Further details from HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. (B.38786) HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (C. 68745) 
A LONDON FLAT 
WITH A COUNTRY ATMOSPHERE BLACKHEATH 
-ENJOYING VIEWS OVER ACRES OF PARKLAND Open outlook directly over the Heath. 


S Heine bnamiii anh a Abie A REPRODUCTION REGENCY GEM 


Fascinating 
white-walled 
Period House 


Beautifully appointed 
and decorated. 


4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
reception room with gallery FREEHOLD 


dining space, kitchen. 
CENTRAL HEATING 
Constant hot water. 
Lift. Porters. 


Low rent £350 per 
annum inclusive. 


Lease about 18 years. 


THE LOUNGE 


PRICE £16,000 to include carpets, curtains, etc. 


Strongly recommended by 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 


1 Grote’s Place, S.E.3. 
Compactly planned. 


5 bedrooms, _ bathroom, 
8 reception, well appointed 
kitchen. 


Small paved garden. 
VACANT POSSESSION 


For sale privately or by 
Auction on Wednesday, 
FEBRUARY 17, 1960 


Solicitor: [AN A. WEBBER, Esq., 212, High Holborn, W.C.1. 


Particulars from the Auctioneers: 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 


OVERSEAS PROPERTIES APPEAR ON SUPPLEMENT 14 
BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, BISHOP’S STORTFORD, HERTS, AND MAYFIELD, SUSSEX 


HYDE PARK 
4304 


BERKS. 35 MINUTES PADDINGTON 
A Most Attractive Period House 


Oak timber framed with multi-coloured bricks and tiled 
roof. 


In good order with lounge hall, 3 reception, 5 bedrooms 
(3 with basins), bathroom and shower room. 
Oil-fired central heating. 


2 GARAGES, 2 LARGE BARNS, SPACIOUS 
DEEP LITTER HOUSE, FARM BUILDINGS 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH EITHER 
144%, ACRES OR ABOUT 29 ACRES 


Agents: OSBORN & MEROER, as above. (21,654) 


NEAR THE BORDERS OF NORTHANTS, 
BUCKS AND OXON 


A DELIGHTFUL RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


_Built of brick and stone, facing South and West. 


3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bath- 
rooms. Main services. 


Garage and small inexpensive garden 
FREEHOLD ONLY £5,200 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (21,693) 


3, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 


WARWICKSHIRE 


BETWEEN BANBURY AND STRATFORD-ON-AVON 
Facing south with fine open views over undulating country. 
CHARMING MODERNISED RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER, long, low type 
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OSBORN & MERCER 


ESTABLISHED 1882 


SOUTH DEVON 
Occupying a superb position with lovely views to the 
Dartmoor hills. 


A Charming Stone-built Modern House 
3 reception, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, downstairs cloak- 
room. Main electricity and water. 
Stone-built stable block and garage. 
Delightful garden of 1/2 ACRE 
FREEHOLD ONLY £5,000 


Agents: OSBORN & MEROER, as above. (21,680) 


Pon SANDWICH, KENT 
Within a short distance of two famous golf courses. 


A Queen Anne House with Georgian additions 


Possessing lovely period features, including pine 
panelling. 


Entrance hall, 2-3 reception, 5-6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
and staff annexe of 2 rooms and bathroom. 


Central heating. All main services. 
Small walled garden. FREEHOLD ONLY £5,500 
Sole Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (21,593) 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


7 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 3 reception, separate staff flat. 
Oil-fired central heating. Main services. 


STABLING, 12 LOOSE BOXES 
Garage, small farmery, lodge. Attractive grounds and grass paddocks. 


25 ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


SUSSEX 


High rural position with beautiful views over Pevensey marshes to the sea beyond, also 


of the South Downs. 


AN EXTREMELY ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE ON 2 FLOORS ONLY 
4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, sun room, 


Compact and easy to run. 
staff sitting room. 


Central heating. Main electricity and water. 
Lovely garden. 


2 garages and other useful outbuildings. 
Small orchard and paddocks. 


28b, ALBEMARLE STREET, 
PICCADILLY, W.1 


NORTH BUCKS 
Bletchley, Bedford, Northampton and 
Wellingborough. 

A CHARMING SMALL, BEAUTIFULLY FITTED 
HOUSE WITH ABOUT 14 ACRES AND NUMEROUS 
SPACIOUS GREENHOUSES 
2 reception rooms, 3 bedrooms (2 with basins), splendidly 
fitted bathroom, modern kitchen. Main electricity and 
water. Septic tank drainage. 

Useful outbuildings, large garage (about 35 ft. by 
19 ft. 6 in.). Ranges of spacious greenhouses 
(requiring repair). 

Enclosures of arable and pasture land. , - 
A first-class opportunity to purchase a residential 
property to combine profitable market gardening 
with, if desired, poultry and pig production 
Sole Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (21766) 
ee NEAR WEST CORNISH COAST 
Originally an old cottage, now restored and 
added to 
In a quiet position 300 ft. above sea level. 
2 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Mains electricity. Large garage. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH A SMALL GARDEN 
or with up to 25 acres of arable land. 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (21694) 


Convenient for 


GROsvenor 
1032-33-34 


KENT 


Pleasantly situated on the fringe of the lovely old market town of Tenterden. 
A FINE EXAMPLE OF A 16th-CENTURY KENTISH YEOMAN’S HOUSE 
IN A GOOD STATE OF PRESERVATION, MANY PERIOD FEATURES 
7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 2 reception. 


Main electricity and water. 


Picturesque buildings. Garage, workshop. 


2 ACRES OF LAND BORDERED BY STREAM 
PRICE FREEHOLD £7,500 


SURREY 


CLOSE TO WALTON HEATH GOLF COURSE 
High and secluded position. '2 miles station with fast electric service to Victoria. 
UNIQUE AND ARTISTIC MODERN RESIDENCE of attractive design. 


Luxuriously fitted. Accommodation on 1 floor only. 3 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 


ABOUT 8 ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


GROsvenor 
2861 


Beautiful position 


BETWEEN SALISBURY AND EXETER 


Panoramic views, 5 miles main-line station with express trains to Waterloo. 


In Blackmore Vale Hunt. 


TRESIDDER & CO. 


77, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.1 


LOVELY QUEEN ANNE HOUSE OF GREAT HISTORICAL INTEREST 


In all about 10 ACRES 


TRESIDDER & CoO., 77, South Audley St., W.1 (14,648) 


16, ARCADE STREET, 
IPSWICH 
Ipswich 54352 


SURREY—SUSSEX BORDER 
Cranleigh 2% miles, Guildford 7. 
Re 


Residential and Intensive Farming Unit, 76 acres, 
with this well set 16th-century House (3 reception, 


reception, 


Attics completely cut off 
but suitable for staff flat. 


Oil-fired central heating and 
hot water, main water and 
electricity. Aga cooker. 


é GARAGES FOR 4 
Wide spreading lawns, easy to maintain, small copse. 


Skilfully restored and 
modernised and now in 


excellent order. 


Spacious lounge hall, 
fine staircase, cloakroom, 


4 well-proportioned 
2 bathrooms, 
7-8 bedrooms. 


SQUASH COURT 


WOODCOCKS 


EAST SOMERSET 
Views over Taunton Vale extending for 40 miles. 
FIRST QUALITY FARM, 73 ACRES, in ring fence. 
With attractive house, 3 reception, Aga, 5 bedrooms. 
Main services. Excellent buildings and 2 cottages. 


Owner, retiring, asks £20,000 
JUST INSPECTED 
WOODCOCKS, London. 


SOUTHWOLD OUTSKIRTS 
EXCELLENTLY SITUATED MODERN J DE- 
TACHED HOUSE, 3 reception, cloakroom, kitchen, 
servants’ w.c., 5 bedrooms, dressing room, bathroom. 
Detached garage and workshop. Main electricity, water, 

gas. /g-acre garden. 
FREEHOLD £4,500 


Recommended, Ispwich Office. 


CLOSE WOODBRIDGE GOLF COURSE 


FINE RESIDENCE WITH ALL MODERN CON- 
VENIENCES. Hall, cloaks, drawing room, panelled 


lounge-dining room (24 ft. by 20 ft.). GUESTS’ COTTAGE, 3 bedrooms, bathroom 
and 2 reception rooms, 


LOVELY GROUNDS. About 31/2 ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Main services. Garage for 4 cars. Useful buildings. 


Telegrams: 
“Cornishmen (Audley), London” 


FOR 


EDUCATIONAL OR INSTITUTIONAL USES 
AN OPPORTUNITY OCCURS TO ACQUIRE A FIRST-OLASS COUNTRY 


ESTATE OF 
NEARLY 150 ACRES 


ON THE BORDERS OF HAMPSHIRE AND[SUSSEX 


The property includes 


AN IMPOSING TUDOR STONE RESIDENCE 


containing large hall, excellent suite of reception rooms, several bathrooms, 20-25 
bedrooms, modern kitchens, laundry, etc. Central heating. Main water_and electricity. 


Numerous cottages. Several auxiliary buildings. Playing fields. 
Pleasure and kitchen gardens, glasshouses, and woodland. 


Full particulars in confidence from Sole Agents: 
TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1 


30, ST. GEORGE STREET, 
HANOVER SQUARE, W.1. 
MAYfair 5411 


NR. NORTH NORFOLK COAST 


High up, surrounded by cornfields and meadowland. 


Interesting small Medizval Residence, skilfully 
modernised. Tudor brickwork with stone-mullioned 
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dining room, study, kitchen, 5 bedrooms and dressing 
or td basins), 3 bathrooms (2 en suite). Odl-fired central 
heating. Main electricity and water. Fine timbered 
grounds and paddock, 3 acres. 
FREEHOLD £6,850 _ 
Photos and full particulars from Ipswich Office. 


windows and crow-stepped gables. 2 large reception, 

kitchen, 3 bedrooms, modern bathroom, sun room, work- 

shop, garage. Main electricity and water, 1/2 acre garden. 
FREEHOLD £3,500 


Recommended by Ipswich Office. 


office, kitchen with Aga, 4 bedrooms, bathroom). Main 
electricity and water. Central heating. Extensive farm 
buildings with cowsheds for 17, dutch barn, fine modern 
piggery. Superior cottage. ; 
Freehold £16,500, live and dead stock optional. 
Inspected and recommended, WOODCOCKS, London. 
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GROsvenor 1553 
(4 lines) 


25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


TRUNK ROAD POSITION 


25 miles from London, 13 miles station. 


SUITABLE FOR ROADHOUSE OR SIMILAR USE 
(subject to planning permission) 


SUBSTANTIALLY BUILT RESIDENCE IN FIRST 
CLASS ORDER 


8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, model 
domestic offices. 


Main water and electricity. 
GARAGE AND STABLING 
9 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


GHORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. 
R.A.W.(D.2049) 


WINCHESTER 
FLEET, ALTON 
FARNBOROUGH 


AN 
UNFURNISHED FLAT TO LET 
IN A COUNTRY HOUSE 
1 mile North Hampshire village and golf course. 


THE FLAT IS ENTIRELY SELF-CONTAINED ON 
THE FIRST FLOOR AND CONTAINS: 
3 rooms, bathroom and kitchenette. 
RENT £215 PER ANNUM 
(inclusive of rates and central heating) 
Hartley Wintney Office (Tel. 233). 


A CHOICE BUILDING SITE 


In an unspoilt area on high ground. 


THE SITE ENJOYS SECLUSION, EXTENDS TO 
AN AREA OF ABOUT 112 ACRES AND THERE IS 
MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER AVAILABLE 


PRICE £1,750 
Hartley Wintney Office (Tel. 233). 


SLOANE SQUARE, S.W.1, and at 
52, CHURCH ROAD, HOVE 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 


WEST SUSSEX 


Between Petworth and Steyning. 


Pr 


Charming brick and tile Reproduction Cottage. 
Large reception room with dining alcove, study, 3 bed- 
rooms, kitchen and bathroom. Main services. Modern 
drainage. Double garage. Numerous outbuildings. 
About 2 ACRES. £6,000 FREEHOLD 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. 
T.G.B.(BX.2027) 


ALFRED PEARSON & SON 


HAMPSHIRE 
In favoured Itchen Valley village. 4 miles Wincheste 
PH 
Ay a1 


DELIGHTFUL PERIOD HOUSE AND FARMERY 

4 principal bedrooms, 3 reception rooms, 2 bathrooms, 

kitchen. Central heating. Garage. Compact farm buildings 

ideal stud purposes, etc. 17 ACRES (6 acres being rented). 
PRICE £12,500 FREEHOLD 

Winchester Office (Tel. 3388). 


WILLETT 
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GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


13, Hobart Place, 
Eaton Square, 

5, West Halkin Street, 
Belgrave Square, 
London, S.W.1 


VIRGINIA WATER, SURREY 


Within 5 minutes’ walking distance of station (Waterloo 
under 40 mins.) Shops and local bus route. 


A SMALL MODERN DETACHED HOUSE 

in a private road, compactly planned to give 3 bedrooms 
(one fitted basin), bathroom, 2 reception rooms, spacious 
sun balcony. Kitchen with domestic hot water boiler. 

Main services. Garage. Small garden. 

PRICE £5,000 FREEHOLD 

or would be let unfurnished on lease. 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount St., London, W.1. 
: D.L. (Bx. 1985) 


WANTED in the WEST COUNTRY 
500 ACRE FARM 


preferably beef, sheep and cereals 
TOGETHER WITH CHARACTER HOUSE OF 
6/10 BEDROOMS. 
£50,000 AVAILABLE 


Details to “C.J.”, c/o GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 
25, Mount Street, London, W.1. 
(Usual commission required.) 


HARTLEY WINTNEY 
ALDERSHOT, ALRESFORD 
ODIHAM (by appointment) 
A CHALET:TYPE RESIDENCE 
NOW IN COURSE OF ERECTION 

In partly cleared woodland site, 1 mile from village and 

main-line station. 

3 bedrooms, bathroom, attractive lounge with dining 
recess, well equipped kitchen and detached 
GARAGE 

FREEHOLD £4,600 


Hartley Wintney Office (Tel. 233). 


TO BE LET FURNISHED 
MODERN RESIDENCE IN SECLUDED 
COUNTRY POSITION 
34 miles North Hampshire market town. 

5 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms, ete. 

AVAILABLE UNTIL MID-MAY 
RENT 12 GUINEAS PER WEEK 


Hartley Wintney Office (Tel. 233). 


Tel. SLOane 8141 
Tel. HOVE 34055 


HERTS. LONDON 38 MILES 


In an unspoilt hamlet close to an old market town. A very 

comfortable house on 2 floors with full C.H. by Janitor 

Facing S. and W. over a valley in garden and paddock of 
over 4 acres. 


Hall, 2-3 reception (one 28 ft.) 6 bedrooms (h.c.), 2 bath- 
rooms, kitchen, etc. Mains. Double garage, greenhouse. 


FREEHOLD £8,500 


A COMFORTABLE PERIOD HOUSE 

With later ddditions and adjcining staff cottage. High up 

on lovely sheltered position, adjoining National Trust. 
30 miles W. of London (fast trains). 


4 recep., 6 bed., 3 bath. Cottage, sittingroom, 2 bed., 
bath., ete. Full oil C.H. Beautiful grounds of 
31/4 ACRES 


FREEHOLD £14,000 


TINY PERIOD COTTAGE IN KENT 


Unspoilt rural (Green Belt) situation, 4 miles Sevenoaks. 
3 small bed., 2 reception, bath., kitchen. Central heating. 
Pretty garden and paddock. 2 ACRES. 


FREEHOLD £4,650 
FB: 


20, HIGH STREET 
HASLEMERE (Tel. 2307-8) 


GENUINELY WANTED 


By eager prospective buyers. Now or in the spring. 
A PERIOD HOUSE 


For a young couple with children, in unspoilt country 
within fast daily reach of the City. Minimum 5 bedrooms. 


£10,000 


£12,000 AVAILABLE 


For a really first-class rural country house within daily 
reach of London. 5 bedrooms. 


CENTRAL HEATING, etc. 


SMALL MODERNISED PERIOD HOUSE 


Preferably on the .Bucks Chilterns, but other beautiful 
country within 30-40 miles of London considered by 
single lady. 3-4 bedrooms, and if really exceptional. 


UP TO £7,000 TO £8,000 


Details (and photographs if possible) to London Office. 
USUAL COMMISSION REQUIRED 


ESTATE OFFICES, GODALMING (Tel. 1722, 5 lines) 


BAVERSTOCK & SON 


BRAMBER, SUSSEX 


Genuine Tudor Period Cottage in the centre of this delightful 
village with a station on the Shoreham-Horsham line. 
5 miles Shoreham Beach, 11 miles Brighton. 


Accommodation (all on one floor) comprises: Lounge, 
dining room, kitchen, 2 bedrooms, boxroom, bathroom 
and w.c. Pleasant garden. 


£3,950. Apply Hove Office. 


WITHDEAN—BRIGHTON 


Most aétractive detached modern residence in this delightful 
wooded position convenient for Preston Park Station. 


Panelled entrance hall, cloakroom, 2 reception rooms, 
4 bedrooms (2 h. and c.), tiled bathroom, sep. w.c., 
2 garages. Pleasant garden. 


£6,750. Apply Hove Office. 


BRIGHTON 


A modern semi-detached Residence about 5 minutes’ walk 
from Preston Park Main Line Station. 


2 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, boxroom, bathroom, sep. 
w.c., breakfast room, kitchen, garden. 


£5,750. Apply Hove Office. 


4, CASTLE STREET, 
FARNHAM (Tel. 5274-5) 


WEST 


SURREY—HAMPSHIRE BORDER 


Within easy reach of Hindhead, Haslemere and Farnham, and close to regular bus 


service to Haslemere station with express trains to Waterloo in under the hour. 


A LUXURY COUNTRY BUNGALOW OF APPEALING CHARACTER 


In unspoilt rural sur- 
roundings on Southern 
slope adjoining National 
Trust land, with plea- 
sant views over wood- 


PRICE £4,975 FREEHOLD 
Haslemere Office. 


2 garages, 2 


Attractive terraced garden and woodland of ABOUT AN ACRE. 


tect, ready for 
occupation. 


land. 


3  bedreoms, bathroom, 
2 bedrooms, luxury bath- separate w.c., 2 reception 
room, drawing room 24 ft. rooms (one 16 ft. by 15 ft.), 
long, cocktail bar (or cloaks, entrance 
third bedroom), garden kitchen. 
room, model domestic 

offices, sun loggia, All main services. 
conservatory. 


Mrainiceruscee Immersion heater. 


summer 
houses. 


hall, 


DETACHED GARAGE 
Small private garden. 
FREEHOLD £4,800. 


IN THE HAMPSHIRE VILLAGE OF CRONDALL 


Farnham main line 4 miles (electric to Waterloo, 1 hour). 


Close to church, buses, 
Post Office and shops. 


A DELIGHTFUL LODGE COTTAGE 


Improved, enlarged and 
modernised by archi- 


WITH POSSESSION 
Sole Agents: Farnham Office. 


5, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 
QROsvenor 
5131 (8 lines) 


51a, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, 
LONDON, W.C.2. 
Tel. HOLborn 8741-9 


AN OUTSTANDING 
COTSWOLD STONE 
16th-CENTURY RESIDENCE 
WITH A NOTED GARDEN 


On the borders of an unspoilt village, 
about 300 ft. up. The river Evenlode 
runs through the land. 


Ozford 15 miles, London 78 miles. 
Western Region, 1 mile. 


Station, 


9 BEDROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS, ETC. 
STAFF ACCOMMODATION 
OF 8 BEDROOMS AND BATHROOM 
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CURTIS & HENSON 


ESTABLISHED 1875 


AN IMPORTANT RESIDENCE 
of Tudor Origin. 
PERFECTLY APPOINTED 


6 bedrooms, dressing room, 3 bathrooms, 


3 reception, kitchen with Aga. 
OIL-FIRED CENTRAL HEATING 
Simple grounds of about 1 ACRE 


PRICE £11,500 FREEHOLD 


Cottage with 4 loose boxes, tack and fodder 
rooms available if required. 


Agents: CurTIS & HENSON, Banbury. 


ALFRED SAVILL & SONS 


Chartered Surveyors and Land Agents. Associated with PETRE & ALFRED SAVILL & SONS, Norwich and Fakenham. 


OXFORDSHIRE in the 


Heythrop Country 
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and at 
21, HORSEFAIR, 
BANBURY, OXON 
Tel. 3295-7 


« 


A COTSWOLD HOUSE Near BROADWAY 


And at 
CHELMSFORD, GUILDFORD, 
WIMBORNE and WOKING 


COMPLETE CENTRAL HEATING 
GARAGING FOR 6 CARS 
STABLING FOR 3 
PADDOCK, ORCHARD 


Main water, gas and electricity. 
Septic tank drainage. 


FINE OLD TITHE BARN 


FARM BUILDINGS, 2 COTTAGES (1 let) 
and PASTURE LAND, in all 


ABOUT 52% ACRES 


FOR SALE 
BY PRIVATE TREATY 


COLLINS & COLLINS & RAWLENCE 


WESTLAND HOUSE, CURZON STREET, W.1. 


SURREY—SUSSEX BORDER 


MODERN ROADHOUSE AND CLUB 
ON MAIN COAST ROAD 


BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED RESTAURANT 
SEATING 150 
SUPERB MODERN BAR 
FIRST-CLASS KITCHENS 
11 BEDROOMS (H. AND ©C.), 2 BATHROOMS, ETC. 


OIL-FIRED CENTRAL HEATING 


90-FT. SWIMMING POOL 
SQUASH COURT 
CAR PARK FOR 100 


FREEHOLD. COMPLETELY EQUIPPED 
WITH EARLY POSSESSION 


URGENTLY REQUIRED 
FOR CLIENT 
FREEHOLD PROPERTY 
NEAR ALTRINCHAM, CHESHIRE 
6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, ete. 
ABOUT 3 ACRES 
PRICE UP TO £8,000 
No commission required. 
Further details to retained 
Agents as above. 


MAIDSTONE, KENT 


A SUBSTANTIALLY CONSTRUCTED 
DETACHED COTTAGE 
Comprising 5 rooms, kitchen and bathroom. Main water 
and gas. Electricity available. PRODUCTIVE KITCHEN 


GARDEN. 2,200 sq. ft. of glasshouses and other useful 
outbuildings. IN ALL ABOUT 2 ACRES. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


R. B. TAYLOR & SONS 


Tel.: GROsvenor 3641 (8 lines). 


HERTS—ESSEX BORDER 


2 miles from main-line station. 


IDEALLY SUITABLE FOR PRIVATE 
OCCUPATION OR INSTITUTIONAL 
PURPOSES 


Magnificent entrance hall, 4 reception rooms, 8 principal 
bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 9 secondary 
bedrooms. 


PARTIAL CENTRAL HEATING 
Main electricity and water. 


Cottage. Stable block with garage and flat above. 


Numerous other outbuildings. 
ABOUT 26 ACRES 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


16, PRINCES STREET, YEOVIL (Tel. 2074-5-6); also at SHERBORNE (99), MARY COURT, BRIDGWATER (3456-7), and 16, MAGDALEN STREET, EXETER (56043) 


YEOVIL 10 MILES 


COTTAGE RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 


Hall, cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, kitchen, 
bedrooms, bathroom. 
Store room. Garage. 


Garden and paddock, 34 ACRE 
2 £4,600 


YEOVIL 1% MILES Town Centre 


Interesting converted mellowed brick and tiled 


BUNGALOW RESIDENCE 
Hall, 2 reception, kitchen, 3 bed., bathroom and w.c. 
DOUBLE GARAGE 
Attractive garden with many ornamental trees. 
Central heating. 


Modern conveniences. 


£4,250 OR OFFER 


SPARKFORD VALE HUNT 
MELLOWED STONE AND TILED COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE IN SUNNY SITUATION 


We 


kitchen, 
bathroom and separate w.c. Excellent range of outbuild- 


2 reception rooms, Aga, etc. 4 bedrooms, 


including 4 loose boxes. Mature garden and 
paddock 114 ACRES 
RECOMMENDED AT £4,850 


ings, 
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GHOSVENORISGUARE, LONDON, wa WILSON & CO. Vee 
OXSHOTT. 30 mins. WATERLOO WEST SUSSEX VILLAGE 


LABOUR SAVING MODERN HOUSE Easy reach Billingshurst, Haslemere and Petworth. 
3 bed., bathroom, hall, cloakroom. 2 reception, well equipped kitchen. SMALL ee eee eee A ORDER WITH 
Main dectricity and water. Agamatic. 3 bed., bath., 2 reception. Garage. Main electricity and water. Small garden. 
EASILY RUN GARDENS. GARAGE £4,450 FREEHOLD 


FREEHOLD £5,975 3 OTHER WEST SUSSEX PERIOD COTTAGES AVAILABLE 


BERKS. 50 mins. LONDON KENT BETWEEN TONBRIDGE AND MAIDSTONE 


Favourite position overlooking small green. 450 ft. up, adjoining National Trust A DELIGHTFUL VILLAGE PROPERTY 


Lands and completely unspoilt. Beautifully fitted and attractive and very easy to run with smail garden. 
PICTURESQUE PERIOD HOUSE 4-5 bed., 2 bath., 2 reception. Large garage. Enjoying unspoilt views over 
5-6 bed., 3 bath. (in suites), 3 reception. Self-contained annexe cottage. private estate and approached by 75-yard drive. 
OIL-FIRED CENTRAL HEATING PRICE FREEHOLD £7,950 
Double garage. Hard court. Beautifully timbered grounds. 31/2 ACRES 


FREEHOLD. JUST IN THE MARKET WANTED IN HANTS OR BERKS 


REALLY SMART CHARACTER HOUSE OR PERIOD HOME OF 
BEAUTIFUL HERTS MANOR HOUSE GEORGIAN OR TUDOR ORIGIN PREFERRED 


4-5 bed., 2 bath., 2-3 reception. Client moving from larger Hampshire house 
Liverpool Street 25 minutes. Luxuriously appointed in park-like grounds. vegan Be ie Fa Ainge ee ced en men rs 
6 bed., 3 bath., 3 reception. CENTRAL HEATING. Cottage. Stabling. SCOTNEY, STOCKBRIDGE, ‘OVERTON, MARLBOROUGH, HUNGERFORD 


Garages. Valuable fittings included. £8,000-£9,000 AVAILABLE FOR RIGHT PROPERTY 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD Details, photos to K.T.J., c/o WILSON & Co., as above. 


ALBION CHAMBERS =f 

ee BRUTON, KNOWLES & CO "sine 
GLOUCESTER a a “She! (3 lines) 
By direction of Sir LANCE CRAWLEY-BOEVEY, Bart. ; 


FLAXLEY ABBEY, Nr. WESTBURY-ON-SEVERN, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


In lovely country, 10 miles Gloucester, 18 miles Cheltenham and Chepstow and accessible to Wye Valley beauty spots. 


AN HISTORICAL ee: i 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


Dating from 1148 and the home of the 
Crawley-Boevey family for over 300 years. 


GARAGES. HOME FARM 


8 COTTAGES 


ABOUT 198 ACRES 


IT CONTAINS FINE EXAMPLES OF 
MONASTIC, JACOBEAN AND 
GEORGIAN ARCHITECTURE 


VACANT POSSESSION 


of the Residence, Flats and about 
4411/9 acres. 


Compact modernised accommodation. 


Also REFECTORY, Circa 1200, 
ABBOT’S GUEST ROOM, Cirea 1356, 
2 SELF-CONTAINED FLATS 


NOTE: The valuable furniture and effects will 
also be sold by auction at a later date. 


zs ei ne ee it. et na as 
TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION ON FEBRUARY 15, 1960, IN ONE LOT (unless previously sold by private treaty). 
Solicitors: WELLINGTON & CLIFFORD. 57, Westgate Street, Gloucester. 
Further particulars of the Auctioneers, as above. 


DORKING (Tel. 2212 HASLEMERE (Tel. 2345-7) 


EFFINGHAM (Tel. Sookiens 2801) ( BI & KS FARNHAM (Tel. 5261) 
BOOKHAM (Tel. 2744) [ | | W | HINDHEAD (Tel. 63) 


ALRESFORD (Tel. 335) PETERSFIELD (Tel. 213) 


MESSRS. CUBITT & WEST MESSRS. CUBITT & WEST 


ESTATE AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS 
SURVEYORS AND VALUERS 


tae a SURREY 


hawe acquired the 


PETERSFIELD AND ALRESFORD 


(HAMPSHIRE) 


aco~r4An 
ae | 


For the disposal of all classes of 
PROPERTY 
in 
SURREY, WEST SUSSEX 
AND HAMPSHIRE 


RoR KINS 


= > 
FARHAN 


Practices of Messrs. Frank Stubbs & Son. 


ote ADS —— 


These offices are being carried on in conjunction with the A astemeee ~~ 


SURREY OFFICES at 
HASLEMERE, HINDHEAD, FARNHAM, 
DORKING, EFFINGHAM and BOOKHAM 


PETERSFIELD g/ 


Valuations for Mortgage, Probate. 
Insurance in all purposes. 


SUSSEX 


SALES BY AUCTION OF FURNITURE 
PROPERTY MANAGEMENT, SURVEYS 


Messrs. Frank Stubbs & Son remain in practice at 
Bishop’s Waltham, Hampshire. 


“raz ~~ RUSSELL, BALDWIN & BRIGHT, LTD. “58 


CHARTERED AUCTIONEERS, VALUERS AND ESTATE AGENTS 
HEREFORDSHIRE, WEST WORCESTERSHIRE, SOUTH SHROPSHIRE 
and the WELSH BORDER COUNTRY 


SALES ARRANGED OF ANTIQUES AND VALUATIONS FOR FIRE INSURANCE, 
WORKS OF ART ESTATE DUTY AND PRIVATE INFORMATION 


Official Auctioneers to: 
THE HEREFORD HERD BOOK SOCIETY 
THE NATIONAL PONY SOCIETY 
ESTATES MANAGED THE RYELAND FLOCK BOOK SOCIETY 


PROPERTIES OF ALL DESCRIPTION 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION AND PRIVATE TREATY 


SPECIALISTS IN TIMBER SALES AND VALUATIONS 


Enquiries to: Offices, as above, and at Tenbury Wells (Tel. 9); Hay-on-Wye (Tel. 122). 
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JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


ONLY 14 MILES NORTH OF LONDON MARLBOROUGH 3% MILES 
BEAUTIFUL 17th-CENTURY MANOR HOUSE A PERIOD VILLAGE HOUSE 


WITH PANORAMIC VIEWS OVER GREEN BELT Lounge hall, cloakroom, 
dining room, drawing 
room, study, 4 bedrooms, 
PANELLED HALL, DINING ROOM, PANELLED DRAWING ROOM AND dressing toc. bernie om: 


ff 
LIBRARY, 6 BEDROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS ea ree Ss 


| 
| 
q 
] 
| 


Scheduled as a building of historic interest with many Period features. 


2 GARAGES, STABLING, 2 LODGES Main water and electricity. 
Septic tank drainage. 
OIL-FIRED CENTRAL 


MAIN ELECTRICITY, GAS AND WATER 


ELECTRIC CENTRAL HEATING HEATING 
| Pretty garden. Double 
| BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS OF 5 ACRES Sorase Cie kealy hater 


house. Paddock. 


FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION IN ALL ABOUT 2 ACRES 


Further details of the Agents: JOHN D. WOOD & CO. (P.42528) Further particulars from JOHN D. WOOD & CO. (CM.62997) 


URGENTLY 
WANTED FOR A DOCTOR CLIENT HERTFORDSHIRE 


(NO COMMISSION REQUIRED) 


In the Puckeridge Country. 


ATTRACTIVE AND BEAUTIFULLY SITED 
COUNTRY HOUSE IN TIMBERED GROUNDS 


HALL, 3-4 RECEPTION ROOMS, 8 BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS 
KITCHEN WITH ESSE COOKER 


5/6 BEDROOMED HOUSE 
WITH A FEW ACRES OF LAND 
INCLUDING A PADDOCK (ABSOLUTELY ESSENTIAL) 


In countryfied surroundings within 25-30 miles of London on the North West side. MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER 


PREFERABLY BETWEEN THE LONDON-OXFORD ROAD, A.40, AND 
THE LONDON-AYLESBURY ROAD, A.41 


GARAGES AND STABLING 


Garden mostly lawn, orchard and paddock (let). 


UP TO £15,000 WILL BE PAID 


for the right property and there is no hurry for possession. 


ABOUT 5 ACRES WITH POSSESSION 


PRICE £8,250 FREEHOLD 


Please send particulars to: 
JOHN D. WOOD & CO. (Reference H). 


Further particulars from the Agents: JOHN D. WOOD & CO. (H.42545) 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 “Wood: Agente: Weeder kondaee 


MAYfair 6341 
(15 lines) 


cu DREWEATT, WATSON & BARTON _switiese 


NEWBURY 


; WEST BERKSHIRE 


NEW BURY market town 3 miles. READING 15 miles. Fine situation on a sheltered south-westerly slope. 
= A FREEHOLD ATTESTED 
CORN AND DAIRY FARM 


Comprising a 
SMALL PERIOD FARMHOUSE 
with 4 bedrooms, 2 sitting rooms, hall, bathroom and 
kitchen, all recently modernised. 


SUBSTANTIAL MAINLY BRICK AND TILE 


FARM BUILDINGS 
including a model cow house for 38. 


MODERN BUNGALOW 
Well-watered, easy-working, productive lands in a ring 
fence of 


138 ACRES 


WINDSOR, SLOUGH 

ne GIDDY & GIDDY GERRARDS CnOss 
EAST BERKS RURAL BERKS ASCOT AND SUNNINGDALE 
On a village green. Near Finchampstead Village. Quiet and secluded, about 1 mile from the station. 


Of much character, part Elizabethan. 7 bedrooms, A CENTURIES OLD FARMHOUSE A fascinating small Bungalow with complete cen- 


nurseries, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. Central heat- thetically modernised. 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, | *®a! heating. 2 bedrooms, bathroom, unusually well 
ing. 2 cottages, garages, excellent stabling. Gardens Be ae woe and cloakroom, studio. Garage. Hard designed lounge, labour-saving kitchen. Garage, Pretty 


with hard tennis court and paddock. tennis court, pretty garden and orchard. FREEHOLD £4,000 
FOR SALE WITH 41/2 OR 20 ACRES pee ee gree ‘ 2 "i ee icine cgenstg: curtains, ete, 
Sole Agents: Gippy & GipDy, Maidenhead (Tel. 53), and Sole Agents: GIDDY IDpDY, Station Approach, IDDY IDDY, Station Approach, Sunningdale 
JOHN a HOLLOWAY, 10, Queen St., W.1 (Tel. GRO 4694). Maidenhead (Tel. 53). (Ascot 73). 
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66/68 HAYMARKET 
S.W.1 
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F. L. MERCER & CO. 
| SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY HOUSES _ 


Telephone: | 
WHitehall 7761 
(3 lines) 


NEW MODERN BUNGALOW DESIGNED FOR INVALID COUPLE 


ON THE NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK BORDER 


With country views from large picture windows. 
In the residential part of Diss with rural outlook at the back; about ten 
minutes’ walk from shops and just over one mile from Diss station with 
good rail communications to and from London. Equi-distant 25 miles from 
Norwich and Ipswich; easy reach coast at Southwold, Woodbridge and 
Aldeburgh with good yachting and golfing facilities. 


IN THE CONTEMPORARY STYLE OF ARCHITECTURE PLANNED FOR 
LABOUR-SAVING AND ECONOMICAL MAINTENANCE COUPLED WITH 
MAXIMUM WARMTH AND COMFORT 


Large sitting room and dining room combined, communicating with modern well 
equipped kitchen, 3 bedrooms, bathroom with invalid bath, w.c. Main services. 


GARAGE 
First-class garden of about 1/4 ACRE planted with fruit trees. 
TEMPTING OPPORTUNITY AT ONLY £3,500 FREEHOLD 


Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., 66, Haymarket, S.W.1. Tel. Whitehall 7761. 


THE FOLLOWING TYPES OF COUNTRY PROPERTIES 
ARE URGENTLY REQUIRED BY ACTIVE PURCHASERS 


Well-equipped character house in secluded spot, within about 2 hours’ motoring distance 
of Bournemouth. 


WEST SUSSEX, HANTS, WILTS, DORSET 


Retired business man from north will pay good price for suitable property, about 

5-7 bedrooms, 2-3 reception rooms and 1 or 2 bathrooms. Secluded garden and 

paddock for pony if possible from, say, 2 acres upwards. Possession 3 months. 
Tel. Whitehall 7761; Ref. H.K.S. 


HERTS, ESSEX, SUFFOLK OR CAMBS 
Within 30 miles of Cambridge. 

SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE or period cottage-type residence with 3 or 4 bed- 
rooms, 2 or 3 reception, old-world garden and few acres if available but not essential. 
Will pay BETWEEN £6,000 AND £8,000 
Tel. Whitehall 7761; Ref. Cambridge. 


SMALL MODERN LABOUR-SAVING HOUSE 
Within daily travelling distance of London, 
BUCKS, SURREY, BERKS, HANTS, KENT 
Likes such districts as Westerham, Woldingham, Oxted, Wentworth, Esher, 
Chalfonts, Guildford, Walton Heath, etc. About 4-6 bedrooms, 2 or 3 reception, few 
acres. Cottage would be an advantage but not essential. 
ABOUT £14,000 AVAILABLE FOR SUITABLE PROPERTY 
Tel. Whitehall 7761; Ref. T.C. 


IN NOTED EXMOOR VILLAGE 


North Somerset/ Devon border. 


Hunting 6 days a week. Trout fishing available. Between 
Dulverton and Porlock. SMALL STONE-BUILT 
HOUSE with main drainage, electric light and power. 
Lounge hall, 2 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom 
and dressing room. Garage. 6 loose boxes (excellent 
riding facilities), barn. Small garden area. Remainder 
consists of grassland in 7 enclosures. 
£4,800 WITH 28 ACRES 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., as above. 


SOMERSET—DORSET BORDER 


Easy reach Sherborne, Yeovil and Wincanton. 


Central for first-class hunting with the Sparkford 
Vale, Blackmore Vale and Miss Quest’s. 


PICTURESQUE, FULLY MODERNISED HOUSE 
OF COTTAGE CHARACTER 


Stone-built with tiled roof. Charmingly decorated, bright 
and sunny interior with plenty of headroom (about 
250 years old). 2 reception rooms, very modern kitchen, 
3 bedrooms, bathroom, Extra accommodation in 
detached bungalow on same site. 3 rooms, bathroom and 
kitchen. 
Main services. 
GARAGE. 3 LOOSE BOXES AND 
EXCELLENT OUTBUILDINGS 


Garden, orchard and paddock. Quiet position in small 
hamlet 4 mile from two villages. 


£5,850 WITH 3 ACRES 
Agents: F. L. Mreronur & Co., as above. 


DAWLISH, SOUTH DEVON 
__ Sea view. 10 minutes town centre. 


FOR PRIVATE OCCUPATION OR QUEST 
HOUSE. One of the nicer looking residences of the 
Victorian vintage. 3 spacious and lofty reception rooms, 
4 double bedrooms, bathroom, plus rear wing (self- 
contained and readily lettable) with 3. rooms, bathroom 
and own kitchen. All mains. Garage. Matured, secluded 
garden, 1/3 acre. Quiet position on small private estate. 
FOR SALE AT £4,500 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., as above. 


WLAND GORRINGE & CO. 


LEWES (Tel. 660), UCKFIELD (Tel. 532), SEAFORD (Tel. 3929), DITCHLING (Tel. Hassocks 865), LINDFIELD (Tel. 3080) 


BETWEEN HAYWARDS HEATH AND LEWES 


Occupying a magnificent position having unparalleled views to the South Downs. 
THE RED HOUSE, NORTH CHAILEY 


An imposing 
Country Residence 
Spacious hall, 3 reception 
rooms, 6 principal bed- 
rooms, 3 staff bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. 


Domestic offices. 
Main electric light and 
water. 


OUTBUILDINGS 
including garage for 3 cars. 


Superb gardens 
and grounds. 


In all about 51, ACRES 


FOR SALE BY PUBLIC AUCTION ON FEBRUARY 9, 1960 unless) 
previously sold). 
Preliminary particulars from Lewes Office. 


BOURNEMOUTH 
AND 12 BRANCH OFFICES 


ARDINGLY, SUSSEX 


A MOST ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN-STYLE VILLAGE HOUSE 
OF CHARACTER < 


Conveniently situated in the centre of this much sought after village. 


4 bedrooms, 2 attic rooms, 3 reception rooms, kitchen/breakfast room, scullery, 


bathroom. Range of outbuildings. Double and single garages. Delightful secluded 
walled garden about 1/3 acre. 


ALL MAIN SERVICES 
PRICE FREEHOLD £5,000 
Apply: Lindfield or Ditchling Offices. 


WANTED 


Genuine buyers recently outbid on SMALL GEORGIAN HOUSE urgently 
require similar property. QUEEN ANNE or first-class MODERN HOUSE 
also considered 


4-5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, modern offices. Central heating. 
Land for protection. Cottage an advantage. Rural setting, but within reasonable 
distance main line—not necessarily for daily travel. 


FROM £7,000 to £12,000 AVAILABLE 
Details, please, with photographs if possible, to 


M., B.andS., c/o ROWLAND GORRINGE & Co., Uckfield (Tel. 532). 
Scale commission only where sale effected. 


AND IN THE 
CHANNEL ISLANDS 


ISLE OF PURBECK 


Swanage 2 miles, Bournemouth 10 (via ferry) 


Enjoying a magnificent position on th 
Ballard Down and within 10 minutes walk of the coast. 
4 bedrooms, dressing room, bathroom and separate toilet, 
hall with cloaks, delightful lounge, and dining room, 
excellent domestic offices. Complete central heating. 
2 garages, grounds of 23 ACRE 
PRICE £6,750 FREEHOLD 
Head Office: 111 Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 
Tel: 21212. 


RUMSEY & RUMSEY 


POOLE HARBOUR, DORSET 


Bournemouth 4 miles. 


Delightful Semi-Bungalow. One minute walk yacht 

basin and Lilliput shopping centre. Easy reach golf club, 

and Sandbanks Ferry to Isle of Purbeck. 2 bedrooms, 

bathroom, w.c., lounge (23 ft. 6 in. by 18 ft.), kitchen, 
garage, garden. 


PRICE £4,750 FREEHOLD 


Parkstone Office, Station Corner Chambers, Parkstone, 
Poole. Tel. Parkstone 78. 


BARTON ON SEA 


Bournemouth 10 mil 


Enjoying a convenient and pleasant central position 

being within easy reach of the sea front and main shop- 

ping centre at New Milton. Through lounge, dining room, 

American style kitchen, 3 bedrooms, luxury bathroom, 
medium size garden. Garage. 


PRICE £6,000 FREEHOLD 


Head Office, 111 Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 
Tel. 21212. 


ESTATE 


| Telegrams: 
“Estate, Harrods, London” 


SUPERBLY APPOINTED BUNGALOW 
SUSSEX COAST. UNINTERRUPTED SEA VIEWS 


Choice corner position. Almost direct access to the beach. Fast electric and diesel train 
service to Victoria or the City. 


“ ggg 


A unique Property, 
only completed about 18 
months ago of the best 
quality materials and fit- 
tings. FULL CENTRAL 
HEATING and other at- 
tractive features. Entrance 
hall, cloaks., beautiful 
lounge, dining room, sun 
lounge, 2 bedrooms, 3rd 
bedroom or study, bath- 
room. Well-planned and 
finely equipped kitchen. 


Main services. 


Detached garage. Com- 
pact and easily maintained 
gardens. 


Also VALUABLE BUILDING PLOT overlooking the sea and haying frontage of 
: about 75 feet. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH OR WITHOUT PLOT 


Inspected and recommended by: 
HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1. 
KENsington 1490. Eat. 810. 


WALTON HEATH GOLF—400 YARDS 


Ideal situation at end of private road, easy reach buses, station and London. 
A CHARMING CHARACTER HOUSE ON TWO FLOORS 


3 fine reception rooms and 
sun lounge, 6 bedrooms 
(most h. and c.). 

2 bathrooms. 


FULL 
CENTRAL HEATING 


Co.’s services. 


GARAGE 


LOVELY GARDENS 
AND PADDOCK 


IN ALL ABOUT 3% ACRES 
Would sell with less land to suit a purchaser. Freehold. 


HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
KENsington 1490. Ext. 809. 


SOMERSET 


Taunton 20 miles. Castle Cary 9 miles. Yeovil 9 miles. In a pleasant village at the 
foot of the POLDEN HILLS. 


A LONG, LOW, DETACHED HOUSE OF CHARACTER 


CY 


Stone built (1700) under 
a thatched roof, recently 
modernised. 
Particularly spacious 
rooms with south 
aspect. 

Hall, cloaks, 3 reception, 
3 bedrooms (space for 
fourth), bathroom. 
Main electricity and water. 
GARAGE 
Charming gardens with 
lawns and many flowering 
and fruit trees. In all 
NEARLY 34 ACRE 
Low outgoings. 


Sa oe ENO: 


PRICE FREEHOLD £4,600 


HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
KEWNsington 1490, Eat. 807. 


NORTHANTS 
Handy for Rugby and Banbury. 


FASCINATING STONE-BUILT CHARACTER RESIDENCE with thatched 
and wired roof 


With 2 or 3 reception 
rooms, 3 good bedrooms, 
bathroom, compact offices, 
stone fireplaces, oak beams 
and other characteristic 
features. 


Co.’s electric light, water 
and drainage. 
Garage for 2 cars. 
Useful outbuildings. 


Pleasant garden with rose 
beds, kitchen garden, 
orchard, in all about 

1 ACRE 


FREEHOLD £4,800 


HARRODS L1D., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
KENsington 1490, Eat. 806. 
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HARRODS 


32, 34 and 36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 
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OFFICES 


West Byfleet 
Haslemere and Berkhamsted 


EASY REACH OF CHICHESTER AND PORTSMOUTH 


Ofparticular interest to fishing and sailing enthusiasts. 


CHARMING PERIOD HOUSE WITH MODERN EXTENSIONS IN THE 
QUEEN ANNE STYLE 


6 bed., 2 bath., 3 rec. (one 
34 ft. by 20 ft.), playroom, 
cloakroom, usual offices, 
Main services. 
Garages for 3-4 cars. 
Squash court in good order, 
Greenhouses. Piggery and 
other useful outbuildings. 
Gardens and grounds ex- 
tendingi n all to ABOUT 
16 ACRES including 
about HALF A MILE OF 
TROUT FISHING 


PRICE FREEHOLD £11,750. Subject to Contract 


Full details from Harrops LtTD., 564, High Street, Haslemere, Surrey (Haslemere 
3253/4) or Head Office, 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
KENsington 1490. Ext. 806. 


13 MILES SOUTH OF TOWN 


Woodland setting, 400 ft. up, adjoining and with private gateway to Addington golf 
course. Convenient main-line station. 


MAGNIFICENT MODERN RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 
Lounge-hall, cloakroom, co. 2 4 
2 reception rooms, music : ; i 
room 32 ft. by 19 ft. 9 in., 
4 principal bedrooms, 
dressing room, 2 _ bath- 
rooms, separate flat: 2 
bedrooms, 2 _ reception 

Tooms, kitchen and 
bathroom. 


Main services. 
Partial central heating. 
GARAGE (2/3) 


Secluded inexpensive gar- 
dens, part woodland, in all 


ABOUT 114, ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents: 
HARRODS LTD. 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
KENsington 1490. Eat. 828. 


BARGAIN PRICE—ONLY £4,750 FREEHOLD 


Nearly 400 ft. up. Lovely views through the Taw Valley, North Devon. Near village, 
3 miles Barnstaple (under 5 hours Waterloo). 


AN ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN HOUSE, in private occupation. 


Hall, cloakroom, 3 recep- 
tion rooms, fine conserva- 
tory, 7 bed and dressing 
rooms, bathroom. Further 
wing with 4 bedrooms and 
bathroom, etc. 
Main electricity and water. 
Septic tank drainage. 

GARAGING FOR 4 
Well laid out gardens in- 
cluding tennis court, walled 
garden with large green- 
house, orehard & meadow. 

In all 
ABOUT 41/, ACRES 


Near offer might be 
considered. 


FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION 


Harrops Ltp., 32, 34 and 86, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, $.W.1. 
KENsington 1490. Eat. 810. 


BUCKS—Near PRINCES RISBOROUGH 
A POST-WAR HOUSE OF HIGH QUALITY 
South aspect facing open farming country. 


2-4 BEDROOMS f 


LUXURIOUS 
BATHROOM 


3 RECEPTION ROOMS 
CLOAKROOM 


Central heating. 


Main electric light, power, 
water, septic tank drainage. 


GARAGE 
1/3 ACRE 


£6,500 FREEHOLD 


HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
KENsington 1490, Eat. 810. 
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STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER 


HEAD OFFICE: 41, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 (GROsvenor 3056) 
Chelmsford, Oxford, Lewes, Plymouth, Builth Wells, Beaulieu, Ipswich, Andover, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 


OFF THE BEATEN TRACK, YET WITHIN DAILY REACH OF LONDON 
ESSEX—NEAR MALDON 


Convenient for sailing and golf. Frequent trains to Liverpool Street from Maldon 
1 mile (65 minutes), Chelmsford 9 miles (40 minutes). 
A REGENCY 
PERIOD HOUSE 


Inalovely position onan 
island site with frontage 
to River Chelmer. 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 
6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Central heating. 
Main electricity. 
Garages. Outbuildings. 
Broiler House, old mill, 
cottage, beautiful gardens, 
paddock. 

IN ALL 6 ACRES 
é With Possession. 
FOR SALE AT REDUCED PRICE 


Joint Sole Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1 (GRO. 5131); 
STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER, Head Office, as above. 


23, MARKET PLACE, 
READING 
(Tel. 50266-9) 


MARTIN & POLE 


INCORPORATING WATTS & SON (EST. 1846) 
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HAMPSHIRE—DORSET BORDER 


In @ very attractive residential area with good sporting facilities. 
A HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL AND WELL KNOWN ACCREDITED 


POULTRY BREEDING FARM 

Modern House of 2 recep- 
tion rooms, 4 bedrooms, 
kitchen and bathroom. 


Main services. 
Excellent extensive 
buildings. 

IN ALL 8 ACRES 


For Sale 
as a going concern with 
Vacant Possession. 


Including the comprehensive equipment and goodwill, also livestock. 


Sole Agents: STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER, Head Office, as above, 
and 4, New Street, Andover (Tel. 2433). 


Also at WOKINGHAM (Tel. 777-8 and 638) 
CAVERSHAM (Tel. Reading 72877) 
HIGH WYCOMBE (Tel. 3925) 


FIRST TIME IN THE MARKET 


NEAR BUCKLEBURY COMMON 


Reading 8 miles. Newbury 10 miles. 


High ground close to this well- 

known Berkshire Beauty Spot, 

with uninterrupted view across 
the Kennet Valley. 


6 bedrooms (all with basins), 

3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms 

(lounge 30 ft.), kitchen with 

“Rayburn”. Garage, greenhouse 
other outbuildings. 


BEAUTIFULLY KEPT 
FORMAL GARDENS AND 
ORCHARD, in all approx. 

4 ACRES 


CENTRAL HEATING 
Electricity, water, modern drainage. 


£7,250 FREEHOLD 
Sole Agents. 


RAWLENCE & SQUAREY 


SALISBURY, SHERBORNE, SOUTHAMPTON, TAUNTON 
By direction of Major T. T. Phelps 


HAMPSHIRE 


Less than 1 miles from the village of Otterbourne and 44 miles from Winchester. 


: : OUTSTANDING 
DRY FLY FISHING 
at 
TWYFORD AND 


OTTERBOURNE 
NR. WINCHESTER 
including 
1,971 YARDS SINGLE 
and 1,892 YARDS 
DOUBLE BANK 
ON THE RIVER 
ITCHEN 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION IN FOUR LOTS AT THE ROYAL HOTEL, 
WINCHESTER ON WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 17, 1960 at 2.30 p.m. 
(unless previously disposed of) 

Solicitors: Messrs. GODWIN, BREMRIDGE & CLIFTON, 8, St. Thomas Street, 

Winchester (Tel. 2271/2). ; 
Auctioneers: RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, 8/12, Rollestone Street, Salisbury (Tel. 2467/8). 


THE ESTATE OF THE LATE MRS. HELEN CATHERINE HOUSE 


SAME FAMILY 50 YEARS 


GREAT BEDWYN, WILTS 
Market town of Marlborough 9 miles, Hungerford 7. 
A CHARMING OLD 
VILLAGE HOUSE 


Originally two cottages. Close 
to shops. Fine trout fishing 
nearby. 


6 bedrooms, bathroom, 4 reception 

rooms, kitchen. 2 excellent ranges 

of outbuildings including coach 
house. 


MATURED EASILY KEPT 
GARDENS IN EXCELLENT 
ORDER 


Electricity, water, modern drainage. 


£4,750 FREEHOLD 
Sole Agents. 


BOSCOMBE, BOURNEMOUTH 


A VERY DISTINCTIVE AND ATTRACTIVE HOUSE 


Situated in a quiet sheltered position facing south over a secluded garden, within 
5 minutes’ walk of the sands and the shops. 


Hall with cloakroom, lounge, dining room (both facing south), study, modern 

kitchen with Agamatic boiler which provides central heating through Agavector and 

domestic hot water. 4 bedrooms, bathroom, sep. w.c. Ample cupboard accommoda- 

tion. Large integral garage. Owner leaving district. FREEHOLD £8,750. 

Near offer considered. Application to OWNER, 4, BOSCOMBE CLIFF 
ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. Tel. 33868. 


SOMERSET: BLACKFORD NEAR WEDMORE 


AN OPPORTUNITY TO ACQUIRE A DESIRABLE AGRICULTURAL ESTATE EXTENDING TO 164 ACRES, producing a gross rental of £799 1s. PER ANNUM, 
comprising an ATTESTED DAIRY FARM AND WITH THE BENEFIT OF VACANT POSSESSION OF THE FARMHOUSE 


J. H. PALMER & SONS 


Have received instructions from the Executors to SELL BY AUCTION (subject to special conditions of sale) at the GEORGE HOTEL, WEDMORE, on FRIDAY, 
JANUARY 29, 1960, at 2.30 p.m. 


THE FREEHOLD DAIRY FARM KNOWN AS 
TOTNEY FARM extending to 164 ACRES 3 ROODS 13 PERCH 


This most highly recommended Dairy Farm stands just off the main road from Mark to Wedmore and is approached over a driveway to the superior farmhouse in a setting 

of mature timber. The accommodation comprises HALL, 2 SITTING ROOMS, KITCHEN, DAIRY, 4 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM and ATTIC ROOMS. Main water. Electric 

light. Cesspool drainage. VACANT POSSESSION UPON COMPLETION. The FARM BUILDINGS are substantially constructed to Attested standards having a recently 

constructed cowstall for 40 cows with dairy adjoining. Open cattle shed, ranges of stone-built buildings comprising piggeries, cattle yards, large barn, implement sheds, 

Dutch barns, garages and cellars, sheep dip and large Nissen-type hut. 2 STONE AND ROUGH-CAST BUNGALOWS (let on service tenancies) and most fertile and 
productive AGRICULTURAL LANDS let to produce £799 PER ANNUM. 


Printed particulars may be obtained from 
The Auctioneers at BANK CHAMBERS, BURNHAM-ON-SEA (Tel. 2326), and at BRISTOL, THORNBURY, BRIDGWATER, CHEDDAR and HIGHBRIDGE, 
or Messrs. BURROUGH, HORNER & PiqGoOT, Solicitors, Wedmore, Somerset (Tel. 431). 


ee 
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BOURNEMOUTH SOUTHAMPTON 
moors FOX & SONS nniczo8 
RINGWOOD ESTABLISHED 1868 WORTHING 
BETWEEN WINCHESTER AND PETERSFIELD ON THE MAIN LONDON-BRIGHTON ROAD 

Occupying a main road position in small pleasant village within easy reach of the A most attractive country restaurant in an excellent position. 


Meon and Itchen Valleys. 


EXCEPTIONALLY CHARMING AND ATTRACTIVE PROPERTY OF 
MODERNISED COTTAGE RESIDENCE 


DISTINCTIVE CHARACTER AND DESIGN 


Reputed to be over 300 Restaurant seating 60 BE 
years old with oak persons. 
beams and fine oak A he 
floors. Private dining room, well 


equipped kitchen with 
Aga cooker, 3 bedrooms, 


3 bedrooms, bathroom, bathroom and w.c. 
2 reception rooms, kitchen 
with Aga. Ladies’ and gentlemen’s 
toilets. 
eee GARAGE 
FOR 2 CARS FOR 2-3 CARS 
| WELL LAID OUT hye mialnteined fordens 
| . 4 extending to just over 
~~ : I ae 
| : : ok GARDEN 4 ACRE 
OFFERS ON £3,800 CONSIDERED PRICE £7,950 FREEHOLD (for quick sale) 
Fox & Sons, 32-34, London Road, Southampton 25155 (7 lines). Fox & Sons, 117 and 118, Western Road, Brighton. Tel. Hove 39201 (7 lines). 
VIEWS Pee POULE HARBOUR URGENTLY NEW FOREST BORDERS 
REQUIRED TO PURCHASE Within reach of Market Town. Bournemouth 9 miles, 
7 miles Bournemouth. 4 miles Poole. (NO COMMISSION FROM VENDOR) Salisbury 20 miles. 
VERY ATTRACTIVE FAMILY RESIDENCE For managing director of internationally famous company. LODGE TO FORMER COUNTRY ESTATE 
Occupying a wonderful elevated position. ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY PROPERTY OF oe 


CHARACTER within half-an-hour’s drive from 
Bournemouth or Salisbury, and half-an-hour’s drive to 
Blandford. 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception. 


GARAGE 2 CARS 
Central heating. 3 to 20 ACRES 
1 or 2 cottages an attraction. 


Please send particulars to Fox & Sons, Country Dept., 
44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth (Tel. 
24242), who will inspect immediately. 


NEW FOREST 


2 miles Brockenhurst, 3 miles Lymington. In very pleasant 
surroundings on high ground, 


COMFORTABLE FAMILY RESIDENCE 


as . 2 7 : 
Containing 6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 2 reception rooms, | 2.reception and 2 bedrooms, bathroom with sep. w.c., 


6 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 reception | maids’ sitting room, cloakroom, kitchen and offices, | Kitchen. Large garage. Greenhouse. Chicken house. 


rooms, lounge hall, staff sitting room, kitchen. Mimniciccinciy. gue-and water Garden. 
Main services. GARAGE 2 CARS All main services with modern drainage. 
| DELIGHTFUL WOODLAND GARDEN OF ABOUT Well maintained garden and paddock. IN ALL 312 ACRES 
ONE ACRE 
| BeOWE| 2 ACHES PRICE £3,250 FREEHOLD 
PRICE £6,000 FREEHOLD PRICE £10,000 FREEHOLD For details of New Forest properties apply: Fox & Sons, 
Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, New Forest Office, 12-14, High Street, Ringwood (Tel. 
| Bournemouth. Tel, 24242. Bournemouth. Tel. 24242. 24 and 1124), Hants. 
GOOD LUXURY FLATS MIDWAY SOUTHAMPTON AND WINCHESTER 
. BRIGHTON. BUCKINGHAM LODGE 


EXCEPTIONALLY WELL APPOINTED MODERN FLATS TO BE SOLD In a first-class residential area close to shops, bus services and schools. 
SOR aa . SOUNDLY CONSTRUCTED MODERN RESIDENCE 


4 BEDROOMS 
BATHROOM 
EXCELLENT HALL 
2 RECEPTION ROOMS 
SPACIOUS KITCHEN 


All main services. 


GARAGE 


| 3 minutes walk of Brighton main-line station. Special features include under Gardeniomanout 
floor heating, refrigerators, drying cabinets and fitted carpets to be included in ; 

the purchase price. Accommodation: 2 bedrooms, lounge 18 ft. long), kitchen /2 AN ACRE 
| and bathroom. 


999- YEAR LEASES: FROM £3,075 to £3,350 


| LOW GROUND RENTS. GARAGES AVAILABLE POSSESSION IN THE SPRING 
| icati 5 ‘4 S 7 8 sti Road, 
| pia ahaa Bein hel ove SoeOl Are i ie Fox & Sons, 32-34, London Road, Southampton. Tel. 25155 (7 lines). 


WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO. C. M. STANFORD & SON 


(Incorporated with VANDERPUMP & WHELLBELOVE) 23, HIGH STREET, COLCHESTER. Tel. 3165 (4 lines) 
17, BLAGRAVE STREET, READING. Reading 54018 and 54019. 
ESSEX—SUFFOLK BORDER 


BETWEEN OXFORD AND BANBURY "SMALL 16th-CENTURY COTTAGE (semi-detached). 
A SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE built three years ago on the fringe of a favoured In attractive hamlet 11 miles Colchester. 


ithi ‘ , 2-3 sitting rooms, kitchen ee i 
eames ee She De eand ontbeidtone with garages for 3 or 4 Lounge (18 ft. by 11 ft.), dining room and kitchen, 2 bedrooms and bathroom. 


a 2 : : Main electricity, water and drainage. 
4 . ABOUT 134 ACRES. Well appointed. > 
antereto oe ae sm REEHOLD £7,000 : Pe Freehold with Vacant Possession, £1,650. (D.2453/53) 


SOUTH OXFORDSHIRE CHILTERNS GREAT HORKESLEY 


Within easy distance of Reading. i Pleasant position in a favourite residential area. 2 miles Colchester main-line station. 
A PICTURESQUE BRICK AND TILED COTTAGE RESIDENCE in a ATTRACTIVE DETACHED HOUSE 
small hamlet. Hall, 2 reception rooms, modern kitchen and bathroom, 3 large Containing 2 reception rooms, breakfast room and kitchen, 3 bedrooms and 
bedrooms. Simple garden. Garage. 


bathroom. 
ABOUT 34 ACRE. FREEHOLD £4,995 Main electricity and main water. 
EAST BERKS VILLAGE 


Outbuildings and large garden with road frontage. 
Convenient for Reading and Wokingham. 


Freehold with Possession, £3,750. (D.2444/40) 


A SMALL QUEEN ANNE HOUSE finely restored and modernised, with hall, 
2 sitting eons, sun lounge, fine modern kitchen, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. Pretty 4 BETWEEN COLCHESTER AND COAST 
garden. Large garage. Near Frinton-on-Sea, 1} miles main-line station (London 90 minutes). 
FREEHOLD £6,500 COUNTRY RESIDENCE IN THE GEORGIAN STYLE 
standing in a timbered garden. 
REQUIRED FOR A SPECIAL APPLICANT Spacious accommodation comprising 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms and cloakroom, 
A QOOD FAMILY HOUSE with 4-6 bedrooms, in a quiet country position or in 3 reception rooms and large playroom. 


a eon electricity and main we: 
: mo ood outbuildings. Productive garden and land. 
Bie ral ce an RROUIRED 8 acres. Freehold with Possession, £7,000. (D.2397) 


EEE 


a village, and within 15 MILES RADIUS OF READING, PRICE UP TO £7,000 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


Telegrams: 
“Selanlet, Piccy, 


nee OVERSEAS DEPT., 6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 pa 


BAHAMAS 


On a ridge overlooking Montagu Bay and Cays. 


HAMPTON & SONS, Overseas Department, as above, or H. G. CHRISTIE, Nassau, Bahamas. _ 


ONE OF THE MOST CHARMING PROPERTIES IN NASSAU 


EXCELLENT LOCATION WITH 
GOOD SWIMMING 


ATTRACTIVE WELL-KEPT 
GROUNDS 
Sea and road frontages of 250 ft. Depth 547 ft. 
4 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, large drawing room, 
sitting room, dining room, verandahs, 2 staff 
bedrooms and bathrooms. 


DOUBLE GARAGE 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
FURNISHED 


BERMUDA 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY SPACIOUS AND WELL-FITTED 
BEACH-FRONT HOUSE 


Situated in exclusive area near famous golf and country club, (Invariably let furnished 
at $600 or over per month.) 


3 double bedrooms each 
with bath, single bedroom 
and bath, 3 living rooms 
and large covered balcony 
and terrace overlooking 
sea. Kitchen, maid’s 
bedroom and bath. 


AUTOMATIC OIL 
CENTRAL HEATING 


Cottage adjoining. 
1/2 acre of land with 
250 ft. frontage and 

steps to beach. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD FULLY FURNISHED 
Full details on application to HAMPTON & SONS, Overseas Dept., as above. 


FOREST ROW, SUSSEX 
(Near EAST GRINSTEAD) 


Genr gasr ane) we POWELL & PARTNER, LTD. 


PURLEY 
NEGLECTED CHARACTER RESIDENCE 


EAST GRINSTEAD 


In quiet position convenient for shops and station. 


A REALLY CHOICE SMALL FAMILY HOUSE set 


JAMAIC 
Close to the North Shore with views of the Caribbean. 


A PRODUCTIVE 550-ACRE BANANA AND COCONUT PLANTATION 
with secondary crops of Citrus and Pimento. 


500 FEET UP. 260 ACRES BANANAS ame 
14,000 COCONUT TREES 
74 ACRES CITRUS 
GOOD WATER SUPPLY. 2 STREAMS 
SWIMMING POOL 
MODERNISED RESIDENCE 


7 BEDROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS 
3 LIVING ROOMS, VERANDAH AND 
DINING ROOM 


3 GARAGES - 
Overseer’s House, 3 cottages, etc. 
GARDEN 5 ACRES 


SUBSTANTIAL INCOME. PRICE ON APPLICATION 


HAMPTON & SONS, Overseas Dept., as above, 
or LORD RONALD GRAHAM AND CO., ETD., Ocho Rios. 


And at Edenbridge (Tel. 2381) 
Kent, Caterham (Tel. Upper 
Warlingham 3351), Oxted (Tel. 2315) 


SURREY 


Rural situation. NUTFIELD.— 


IDEAL FOR USE AS TWO LARGE FLATS £3,750. Within easy reach of Redhill’s fine train service 
in a pretty garden. In immaculate order throughout. Accommodation:—Ground Floor: 15 ft. sq. hall, 4 recep- to the City. 


ATTRACTIVE CHARACTER 


AN 
4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 fine reception rooms. Sun loggia. tion, kitchen, bathroom. Stairs to Landing: 5 bedrooms LODGE AT NUTFIELD. 3 bedrooms, 17 ft. lounge, 
Modern kitchen. All main services. Automatic central (1 converted to kitchen), bathroom, separate w.c. Out- dining room, kitchen, bathroom, study. Pretty matured 


heating. Garage. 1/2 ACRE 
FREEHOLD £6,975 
Apply Forest Row Office. R.1626. 


And at | a CLIFFORD DANN apasremrrott 


(Tel. Hassocks 48) CHARTERED SURVEYOR (Tel. 2050) 
FITZROY HOUSE, LEWES (Tel. 750) 


MID-SUSSEX PROPERTIES FOR SALE 
MODERNISED COTTAGE 


in pretty lane at Ditchling, near South Downs 12 miles main line. 2 bedrooms, bath- 
room, sitting room, living room-kitchen, cloaks. Garage space. All mains. 
£3,000 FREEHOLD 
Apply: Ditchling Office. 


HAYWARDS HEATH—COAST 
FAMILY HOUSE in country, facing south, 5 bedrooms, 3 reception. Garage and 
stable block. 6 ACRES with buildings, poultry houses etc. FREEHOLD £5,500 
Apply: Hurstpierpoint Office. 


DITCHLING VILLAGE 
COMMODIOUS AND WELL-APPOINTED RESIDENCE with outlook to 
Downs. 4-6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception. Garage. Pleasant garden. 
FREEHOLD £6,500 
Apply: Ditchling Office. 


OIL-FIRED CENTRAL HEATING 
IN MODERN BUNGALOW AT HENFIELD. Excellent order. 2-3 bedrooms, 
2-3 reception, large kitchen. Garage. Garden. FREEHOLD £4,750 
Apply: Hurstpierpoint Office. 


BUILDING PLOT 
OF HALF AN ACRE, NEAR DITCHLING, permission for one bungalow. 
Main e.l. and water. FREEHOLD £850. 
Apply: Ditchling Office. 


FREEHOLD £4,250 
Tel. Upper Warlingham 3351. 


side: Shed, w.c., 2 brick tool or fuel stores Terraced garden with flower borders, soft fruits, fruit trees and 
lawn as Tennis Court. 


Apply Caterham Office. 


some fine firs. Garage. Main services. 
POWELL & PARTNER, Oxted. Tel. 2315. 


BRACKETT & SONS 


27-29, HIGH STREET, TUNBRIDGE WELLS. Tel 1153—2 lines. 


By order of the Executor of Mrs. Wiseman deceased. 
FOR INVESTMENT AND POSSIBLE FUTURE DEVELOPMENT 


FERNDALE HOUSE, 
3, FERNDALE, TUNBRIDGE WELLS 


Comprising a SUBSTANTIALLY-BUILT RESIDENCE ARRANGED AS 

SEVEN FLATS, let and producing an actual and estimated rental of about 

£700 p.a., with vacant possession of one Flat. Garden and grounds of ABOUT 
112 ACRES 

For Sale by Auction on February 12, 1960 (unless previously sold). 


Vendor’s Solicitors: Messrs. SNELL & CoO., 10, Lonsdale Gardens, Tunbridge Wells. 
Tel. 3431 (3 lines). 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS 
In a good residential neighbourhood. 


SEVEN DETACHED BUNGALOWS AND THREE HOUSES will shortly 
be erected, constructed of brick and containing lounge/dining room, 3 bedrooms, 
bathroom, kitchen. 


GAS-FIRED CENTRAL HEATING. GARAGES 
PRICE £3,700/£4,400 
Further details can be obtained from Sole Agents, as above. 
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SOTHEBY’S 


FOUNDED 1744 
announce the Sale on THURSDAY, January 28th, of 


FINE JEWELS 


the property of 
LADY PRUDENCE MORRISON-BELL 


the HON. MRS. PARISH 
MRS. RICHARD COLLINS 
MRS. EDITH PHILCOX 
the late MRS. G. M. JEFFERSON 
the late MRS. J. D. FRANC 


and other owners 


Illustrated Catalogue (6 plates) 3/. 
Plain Catalogue 6d. Post Free. 


AN ANTIQUE PARURE IN TURQUOISES AND DIAMONDS 


SOTHEBY & CO., 34-35 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: Hyde Park 6545 Telegrams: Abinitio, Wesdo, London 


JOHN BELL «f ABERDEEN ||| T, CROWTHER « SON 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 
The one Comprehensive Collection of Quality Antiques in Scotland DEALERS IN ANTIQUES AND WORKS OF ART. 
: EIEIO VOT OAK AND PINE PANELLING..WOOD AND MARBLE 
MANTELPIECES. WROUGHT IRONWORK FURNITURE 

AND GARDEN ORNAMENTS 


A very fine Antique Chip- 
pendale Mahogany Bureau 
with original bookcase and 
finely fitted interior. Length 
47 inches, height 7 feet 
9 inches. Period circa 1770. 


An unusually small Antique 

Inlaid Sheraton Mahogany 

Bow-front Sideboard of very 

fine quality. Length 35 

\ inches, height 3034 inches, 
depth at centre 2114 inches. 
Period circa 1790. 


An attractive Chimneypiece of carved Statuary marble with Connemara green inlay to 
frieze panels and jambs. 
Length of shelf 5’ 43”, Total height 4’ 5%”, Opening width 3’ 2”, Opening height 3’ 2” 


BRIDGE STREET. 
ABERDEEN 


Telephone: 24828 Telegrams & Cables; ‘‘Antiques,” Aberdeen 


282, NORTH END ROAD, FULHAM, S.W.6 


Phone: FULHAM 1375-7 Cable Address: ANTIQUITY LONDON 


x 


a aa 
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PAUL SANDBY, R.A. JAMES GANDON AND HIS FAMILY 


PAUL SANDBY, R.A. 
A LADY AT HER DRAWING BOARD 


PAUL SANDBY, R.A. 
LADY SALISBURY AND MISS VANS 


PAUL SANDBY, R.A. pale ROSSLYN CAS 


AGNEW 


THOS. AGNEW & SONS LTDs 


43 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1) 


and 


3 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: RESEMBLE, LONDON 


Telephones: HYDe Park 9188 and 9189 
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PETER DE WINT 
THE OLD BRIDGE 


ANNUAL 
WATERCOLOUR 


EXHIBITION ee Na eR 
J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 
OPENING J ANUARY 18th THE HIGH STREET, EDINBURGH 
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SOTHEBY'S 


FOUNDED 1744 
announce the SALE on FRIDAY, JANUARY 29th, of 


CONTINENTAL AND STOURBRIDGE GLASS, ORIENTAL CARPETS, 
FINE ENGLISH FURNITURE AND TAPESTRIES 


the property of 
LADY ALEXANDRA METCALFE, SIR ERNEST B. ROYDEN, BT., the late MRS. J. L. MOTION and other owners. 


THE SETTEE FROM THE CELEBRATED HORNBY CASTLE SUITE OF WILLIAM AND MARY SEAT FURNITURE 
COMPRISING THE SETTEE, EIGHT CHAIRS AND A PAIR OF STOOLS. ILLUSTRATED IN THE DICTIONARY OF 
ENGLISH FURNITURE, VOL. 3, P. 75, AND IN COLOUR IN THE AGE OF WALNUT, P. 6 


8 : % 


ONE OF A SET OF SIX LATE 18th-CENTURY HEPPLEWHITE WHITE AND ONE OF A SET OF EARLY GEORGE II SEAT FURNITURE, COMPRISING EIGHT 
GILT ARMCHAIRS CHAIRS AND SETTEE WITH CONTEMPORARY NEEDLEWORK UPHOLSTERY 


Illustrated Catalogue (13 plates) 6/6d. Plain Catalogue 6d. Post Free. 


SOTHEBY & CO. 


Telephone: Telegrams: 


HYDe Park 6545 34-35 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 Abinitio, Wesdo, London 
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Lenare 


MISS DAVINA BOWES-LYON 


1 iss Davina Bowes-Lyon, daughter of the Hon. Sir David and Lady Bowes-Lyon, of St. Paul’s 
“ae oe aoe Bee irdaties se Viscount Dalrymple, eldest son of the Earl and Countess of Stair, of 
Lochinch Castle, Stranraer, Wigtownshire, is due to take place to-day at St. James’s Church, Piccadilly 
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WHERE ARE THEY TO LIVE? 


HOSE who regard national, planning as 
a form of political magic are certain, 


sooner or later, to come up against the 
harsh fact that you cannot plan man. Such a 
collision occurred recently when statistics 
revealed that the 1948 estimates of population 
growth on which urban development plans 
were based were much too low. It was shown, 
on the actual figures of births year by year 
since 1951, that the population of England and 
Wales will grow by nearly three millions over 
an increase nearly twice as 
great as that on which the development plans 
were based. The Deputy Chief Technical Plan- 
ning Officer of the Ministry of Housing and 
Local Government, who spoke on this prospect 
last autumn, interpreted this increase as the 
equivalent of 50 New Towns. As we have, after 
ten years of work, achieved only 12 New Towns, 
and those not all completed, the task involved 
in providing 50 more is massive, to say nothing 
of the finding of suitable sites for 50 towns. 

In these circumstances it is not difficult 
to create a sensational picture of the future. 
We can, if we choose, see the green belts being 
swept away by the pressure of those three 
millions (or more) and the conurbations grow- 
ing into one another. If that be too dreadful 
to contemplate, we might visualise, instead of 
the continuous sprawl of one unified conurba- 
tion, a state of planned fragmentation in which 
the whole of the south of England and the 
Midlands would be stippled with relatively 
small towns. The presentation of such night- 
mares as representing the shape of -things 
to come is permissible as a means of awaken 
ing the public from an apparent apathy 
towards planning, and that end justifies much 
that appears in a statement of the problem of 
overspill by Mr. J. B. Cullingworth, a lecturer 
in Social Administration at Manchester Uni- 
versity, published under the title Restrain- 
ing Urban Growth (The Fabian Society, 3s. 6d.). 
Here is a skilful deployment of the facts con- 
cerning overspill, of the difficulties encountered 
in inducing the authority of one area, in which 
new housing might be created, to accept from 
another authority, whose area is overcrowded, 
its excess population. This is a policy that the 
Government is fostering: a transplanting of the 
big city’s surplus in an extension of a small 
town beyond the green belt that separates the 
two. It is a new kind of transaction for local 
authorities to engage in and, inevitably, the 
relationship, being new, is not quickly estab- 
lished (against this should be set the fact that 
neither are New Towns quickly set up), but it 
is being done. And more will be done, and done 


less sluggishly as authorities overcome the 
natural fear or distrust of something new. 

To prescribe more New Towns as the 
sovereign remedy for overspill and for the 
problems that increasing population is creating 
is acceptable as an answer only by those who 
are ignorant of, or indifferent to, the heavy and 
continuous loss of agricultural land to urban 
development. The Minister of Housing and 
Local Government, Mr. Henry Brooke, has not 
ruled out the eventual building of more New 
Towns, but he is right to insist, as he has done, 
that before we sacrifice more farm land we should 
‘take stock afresh of overspill and meet the 
situation accordingly.” If, by the Town 
Development Act, it is possible to relieve sub- 
stantially the overcrowding of one town by 
giving new development, new industries and 
a fuller social life to a small town that is tend- 
ing to languish, the good accomplished is two- 
fold. Meantime, the New Towns will progress 
to their completion; and even those that are 
completed will find answers to some of those 
social problems that have arisen to prove that 


a good communal life is not created automatic- — 


ally by the skilful use of bricks and mortar. 


A HORSE NEIGHS IN THE STREET 


UT of the traffic-turmoil’s voar it came, 
Startling and strange, vivid and wild as 
flame. 
Was it impatience, protest, challenge, fear, 
Alone in man’s bewildering jungle here? 


Of those who heard it in that alien place 

How many were set dreaming for a space, 
Thinking of days when men and horses shared 
Sport, work and war, and seemed for ever paired? 


Some, by that shaken banner of shrill sound 
Freed from the harsh, mechanic prose avound, 


Young with the zest of saddle-days again. 
W. Kk. Hoimes. 


RAILWAYS INTO ROADS 


HE announcement that parts of the dis- 

used Midland and Great Northern line in 
Norfolk are likely to be converted into roads 
will cause much rejoicing among those who, for 
many years, have been advocating the whole- 
sale conversion of railways into highways. In 
fact, however, only three sections of the 
M.G.N.R. have been found suitable for adapta- 
tion. The track from Sutton Bridge to King’s 
Lynn is expected to be taken over by the 
Ministry of Transport as a substitute for part 
of the present A17; that between Aylsham and 
North Walsham will probably be made into a 
new B road by the County Céuncil; and the 
Council is also intending to take over the section 
from North Walsham to Potter Heigham for 
conversion into an A road. All this amounts 
only to about 30° miles of new roadway. The 
rest of the M.G.N.R. is considered unsuitable 
either because it does not, in many places, go 
where roads are*now needed, or because it will 
be easier and cheaper to widen existing roads. 
Where it does prove practicable, the use of an 
old railway has great advantages over the 
driving of a new road across open country: in 
an agricultural county not the least important 
factor is that it avoids the problem of cutting 
farms in two. But the conversion of three short 
lengths of the M.G.N.R. is a far cry from the 
visions of those who imagine long-distance 
motor roads with all the advantages of easy 
curve and gradient associated with a railway. 
Twin-track railways are too narrow for even 
single-lane highways; and the cost of widening, 
when it includes high embankments and deep 
cuttings, and the enlarging of bridges and 
tunnels, is usually likely to prove prohibitive. 


LONDON’S SALE-ROOM ASCENDANCY 


HOSE who have watched the mounting 

prices of major works of art at auction 
during the past year have had ample occasion 
for wonder; but perhaps the most significant 
single occurrence has been the re-establishment 
of London as the centre of the world’s art 
market. As is pointed out in Sotheby’s review 
of the past season, just published, the event 
that most clearly marked the restoration of 
London’s leading position, lost during and 
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immediately after the war, was the sale here 
of seven pictures from the Goldschmidt collec 
tion of New York, which realised more than — 
three-quarters of a million pounds. The London 
sale-rooms have achieved their present ascen- } 
dancy partly because of the expertise that they | 
offer, and partly because it is generally less } 
expensive for vendors to sell their property in 
London than in the auction-rooms of either | 
Paris or New York. Both from the point of | 
view of prestige, and because the sales are 
a valuable source of foreign currency, London's” 
re-emergence in the art world must be a cause 
for widespread satisfaction, and too much 
should not be made of reports of a constant — 
outflow of works of art from these shores; the — 
flow goes both ways. Nevertheless, the position — 
will not be wholly restored until British tax 
laws are amended to enable the British buyer — 
to compete with oversea bidders on cometh j 
approaching equal terms. 


VIRUS-FREE CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


UCH interest has been aroused in horti- q 
cultural circles by the success of a heat } 
treatment in eliminating certain virus diseases | 
from chrysanthemums: old varieties have bee il 
almost literally transformed. A, certain amoun ne 
of caution is necessary, however, for this treat- 
ment will not deal with all viruses: the virulent 
American stunt disease is one not affected. 
Special techniques that may eventually curtail 
viruses in a wide range of plants are being 
evolved at several research stations, but they 
often involve much skill and time. Many ~ 
growers have such a confused idea of what j 
viruses are that a good deal of education is ~ 
necessary, particularly in destroying infected 
stocks and the aphides often responsible for th 
transmission of disease: abuse of the present 4 
treatment may result in heat-resistant virus | 
strains, and the other possible techniques are 
distinctly difficult. The growers of a particular — 
plant might well be advised, instead of attempt _ 
ing treatment individually without supervision 
to co-operate in setting up a unified treatmen 
centre that would maintain virus-free mother } 
plants of a number of standard varieties. These | 
could then be issued to individual growers for © 
propagation, rather as is done now under — 
Ministry of Agriculture supervision for straw- d 
berries and other soft fruits. It may well be | 
that the rejuvenation of some of the olde = 
chrysanthemums will stop the spate of novelties | 
that confuses the amateur year by year. a | 


BRITISH TIMBER FOR BRITISH HOUSES 


HE question: ““How far can we use home- } 

grown timber without serious detriment to — 
our housing standards?’’ must occur often an 
on many estates—and also nationally, to local 
authorities concerned with council housing. The 
Forestry Commission’s Forest Record No. 42, 
Use of Home-Grown Softwood in House Con- 
struction, by J. R. Aaron (H.M. Stationery | 
Office, 1s. 3d.), is a useful 12-page pamphlet | 
dealing with this question. An incidental open- | 
ing remark may raise the eyebrows of a few 
people without special interest in the central 
problem: “It is thought that there are more 
than 120,000 building firms in Great Britain, 
though only about 25 per cent. of these employ} 
more than five men, and only about 150 firms } 
have more than 500 employees.’’ Where home 
grown softwoods have been used intelligently 
they have proved better than is generall 
believed. And they might be used far more than 
they are at present. But, if general acceptance 
is to be won, there should be better standards 
of seasoning and grading and accurate sawing. 
This is important. It is, in essence, the kind of 
proviso that has to be made with so many of 
our home products: compare apples. Some 
home-grown softwoods will be too fast-grown, 
and show too few rings to the inch, to make the 
grade required for joinery; but timber that is 
unsuitable for window frames may be perfectly 
adequate for less exacting uses. A detail o 
particular interest in the pamphlet is how 
widely different are the terms used for the 
timbers of certain trees: for example, Scotch 
pine produces red pine, red deal or yellow deal 
and Norway spruce produces white pine or 
white deal. 
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Reece Winstone 


THE MARTYRS’ VILLAGE: TOLPUDDLE, DORSET 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


seed potatoes, some onion sets and a 

pound or two of shallots. Next to an 
ironmonger’s shop I like the seedsman’s estab- 
lishment. I like to be kept waiting too, although 
lam normally an impatient man with no time to 
spare. I like to be kept waiting, because I like 
to look around and I like to listen to the people 
who are ordering seed. It was always the same. 
My mind runs back to long-ago days when my 
grandfather ordered his seeds, looked at 
samples of grass mixtures, ran a handful of 
_|turnip seed out of his palm back into one of 
those little seed bags and talked about ryegrass, 
clover and corn. 

In the seedsman’s place they were talking 
mostly about potatoes and Scotch seed. Why 
was it that once upon a time a seed potato 
_jand a pullet’s egg were the same shape and size? 
|The perfect seed potato was like a pullet’s egg, 


11 was always told. They tell us something 
now, and the beauty of a big seed is 


MY vcca to the seedsman I went to order my 


that it can be cut into several eyes. That 
“may be. I don’t like cutting seed. I have done 
it; I did it last year and had no ground for 
complaint, but I like to plant a potato of the 
right size without having to mutilate it and 
perhaps thereby encourage some greedy grub 
jor insect to feed upon it. 


* * 
* 


HE seedsman took my order and smiled 

when I asked about his supplier. He 
supposed I had a prejudice about seed, judging 
from the Gaelic sound of my name. I would get 
only the best and the pick of the best at that, 
he said. The pick of the best? I was still 
wondering about it as I drove home, stopping 


By IAN NIALL 


on the way to collect some rhubarb crowns to 
be planted at the top of the kitchen garden. 
We are fortunate in having next to no hard 
frost, having light soil and being able to 
plant our potatoes in February if so inclined. 
I have a mind to plant early this season and 
have already had the little cultivator over the 
ground to get it ready. I must admit that 
the day I devoted to ploughing should have 
been spent pruning and spraying, but I like 

ploughing and I am not so fond of spraying. 

* * 
* 

EADING one of my American magazines 
the other day I stumbled, once again, on 
what are called solunar tables. Great store is 
set by these tables in America. They arise 
from a theory that fish are easier to catch at 
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SUMMER TRAVEL NUMBER 


In next week’s COUNTRY LIFE, which 
will be a Summer Travel Number, Hugh 
Honour describes the Renaissance gardens 
of the Villa Lante at Bagnaia, near Rome, 
considered by many to be the most beau- 
tiful in Italy, John Usborne writes of a 
journey in Yugoslavia from Sarajevo 
through the Neretva Valley of Herzegovina 
and Denys Sutton examines some of the 
art treasures in Russian museums and 
galleries. In addition, John Arkell de- 
scribes the rugged coastline of northern 
Norway and Gordon Winter writes on the 
wild country of Canada’s national parks. 


certain times and on certain days during the 
month than at others. The precise premise 
that sets the theory off is probably associated 
with the theory that we are all a little affected 
by the moon, but one doesn’t laugh at the 
scientist. He has a nasty way of making us 
take the laugh off our faces. A theory is as 
good as the man who puts it up. Some of the 
people who have elaborated the solunar theory 
into solunar tables are men not to be trifled with. 
It seems that a trout rises on the third 
Monday of the month much more readily than 
on the first Monday. You can’t be wrong if 
you calculate the thing on latitude; or is it 
longitude ? The tables show that if you fish 
to-morrow you may catch only half a fish; but 
in a week—nearer the full moon, is it?—you’ll 
get fish all day, whole fish, not just the tail 
ends that the chart shows at the beginning of 
the cycle. Strange things happen. After that 
red-letter day when you couldn’t shake the fish 
off your hook you begin to go downhill again, 
and in a little while you can’t catch a thing. 


* * 
* 


HE solunar theory doesn’t excite British 

anglers quite so much as American anglers, 
I think, because we haven’t the vast territory 
or, for instance, eastern and western time. We 
haven’t quite so many fishermen. I hardly 
dare whisper that we haven’t so many credulous 
anglers looking for excuses, as this might be 
unfair to the angler. Fish do rise at a given 
time on different lakes. One of the little secrets 
that doesn’t owe a thing to the solunar theory 
is that the average temperature on a summer’s 
day encourages a hatch when the sun has been 
up for so long. At a given place the fish all 
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come on the boil at three o’clock. Four miles 
away, in a like situation, they also begin to 
take the fly avidly. 

This is not to say that tides, the moon, 
and its relationship to the sun, may not have 
a distinct effect on fish and, in fact, on all 
creatures sensitive to pressure and changes in 
the atmosphere. We all know that there is a 
time to plant and sow according to those who 
study the moon. The solunar theory may 
be absolutely right, but imagine not going 
fishing just because a table like a football- 
pool coupon indicates that luck isn’t in the 
stars! 

* * 
* 

YOUNG man called the other day to ask 

if anyone had seen a ferret wandering 
about on our ground. He had lost one while try- 
ing to bolt rabbits on the other side of the cliff. 


A ferret loose can be a great nuisance to anyone 
with poultry. They are great little hunters, but 
they seem to take the scent of a hen-run as 
quickly as they detect more active prey, and 
once they slide their sinuous bodies into a hen- 
house murder results. We thought about this 
and our neighbour lower down who keeps hens. 
The ferret didn’t show up on our land. Had it 
done so we might have tried to catch it, but fail- 
ing this I would surely have destroyed it with 
the gun. 

When I visited my neighbour down below 
to get some advice about chrysanthemum 
growing I mentioned the ferret, and he looked 
grim and promised it a short life if he caught 
sight of it. I begin to wonder now about that 
ferret, since my son tells me he saw what was 
either a very large stoat or a ferret on my 
neighbour’s land. The stoat, of course, is be- 
coming much more common since the rabbit 


came back, and the rabbit is back here with a 
vengeance. 

Stoats don’t, so far as I am aware, enter 
hen-houses and kill chickens. Had they done so 
they would never have been welcome about the 
place, as they were when my grandfather was 
alive. He would never have a stoat destroyed in 
the vicinity of the rickyard or the farm buildings, 
insisting that they did a lot of good in hunting 
creatures with vegetarian tastes. Incidentally, 
the local name for a stoat was whitterick, 
which probably had something to do with the 
stoat’s colouring in winter. Round about 
October every year 1 used to be intrigued to see 
the first white stoat hunting the hedge or the 
woodside. 

My son wants to keep a ferret to assist 
him in his campaign of rabbit clearance, 
and I haye been impressing upon him the 
responsibility of having and keeping such a pet. 


THE PROBLEM OF TOXIC SPRAYS 


NE day in high summer the tractor- 
() driver said: ‘““Go down that lane, an’ 
you'll see some poppies in the corn.”’ 
Poppies in the corn? He said it in the tone of 
voice that botanists are apt to reserve for the 
discovery of monkey orchids or spring gentians. 
And with some surprise I realised how seldom 
in recent months I had seen the blue cornflower, 
the scarlet pimpernel, or, indeed, the scarlet 
poppy amid the oats and wheat. 

Many a farmer can point to increased 
yields of four to six cwt. of grain an acre after 
the use of hormone weedkillers such as MCPA, 
which are generally considered harmless to 
wild birds and mammals. And the cost may be 
less than half that of hand-labour. Some 
Fenland farmers, after spraying against hemp 
nettle and redshank (Pogygonum persicaria), 
have seen their yields of wheat almost doubled. 

Yet little is known about the long-term 
results, good and bad, springing from the 


recent silent revolution that has made. the 
chemist ah increasingly powerful ally of the 


By GARTH CHRISTIAN 


farmer. In the last few years much has been 
heard about damage to crops from spray 
drift, especially in eastern England. The 


proved destruction through toxic spraying of 
more than a hundred colonies of bees in Norfolk 
last summer, and heavy losses of bees in Essex, 
Cambridgeshire and Hertfordshire, aroused a 
good deal of public concern; and, when the 
wife of a Herefordshire farm-worker died after 
drinking water contaminated by a _ potato- 
haulm destroyer, it was hardly surprising that the 
British Weed Control Council, on Octoberl, 1959, 
recommended manufacturers to stop producing 
these sodium and potassium arsenite sprays. 
No wonder there was widespread approval 
when the Minister of Agriculture, just before 
the Christmas recess, informed the House of 
Commons that a small team of leading scientists 
is to report to him on the need for further 
research into the effects of toxic chemicals in 
agriculture and ood storage. The group will 
include representatives of the medical pro- 
fession, the Agricultural Research Council, the 


Department of Scientific and Industrial Research 
and the Nature Conservancy, as well as 
Government advisers on agriculture and food. 

Just how complicated this subject can be 
was long ago made plain by the experiences of 
East Anglian farmers with their hormone weed- 
killers. Their delight as the poppies and 
charlock vanished from the fields soon gave 
way to some dismay as the more persistent 
mayweeds, knotgrass and chickweed rapidly 
displaced them. The remedy seemed to lie 
with the highly toxic dinitro sprays. One 
Norfolk farmer who experimented on forty 
acres of wheat soon picked up the corpses of 
four pheasants, a jackdaw and a skylark. A 
neighbour who was pleased to find that the 
spray had incidentally killed thirty wood- 
pigeons was not so delighted on finding that 
pheasants, too, had died. 

However, the sprays did their job. The 
weeds were banished and crop yields remained 
high. But the decline of the weeds enabled yet 
another group of plant pests to spread into the 


HIGH-VOLUME APPLICATION OF A CHEMICAL SPRAY FOR THE CONTROL OF WIREWORM AND OTHER SOIL PESTS. 


“Little is known about the long-term results, good and bad, springing from the recent silent revolution that has made the chemist an 
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increasingly powerful allv of the farmer” 
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‘niches left by the disappearing 
charlock and other species. These 
invaders were the wild oats and 
blackgrass (Alopecurus myosur- 
oides), the meadow grass and 
couch grass, whose control offered 
special problems, since they are 
often near relatives of the crop. 
It was not long, though, before 
enterprising research workers 
produced a carbon shield that 
would protect the crop seed from 
weedkillers sprayed on the wild 
plants; and improved selective 
sprays of low toxicity may possibly 
be available for the control of wild 
oats by the spring of 1961. 

It is strange to think that 
only in the last decades have 
farmers possessed these powerful 
“weapons. Yet it was as long ago 
jas 1825 that the discovery of 
'the potent BHC dust was made, 
and DDT was known to a few 
Victorian scientists, having been 
produced in 1874. Only in 1939, 
‘though, when Paul Mueller re- 
discovered DDT and applied it asa 
pesticide in Switzerland, did the 
world waken to the potential im- 
portance of these substances. 
Three years later American 
scientists began testing DDT, and 
‘by 1943 large-scale production 
had begun. It seemed to be the 
perfect remedy for hosts of insect 
pests that carry disease and rob 
man of one third of his crops. 
Unfortunately, it soon became 
clear that unsuspected side-effects 
might follow the use of these 
valuable substances. When the 
‘notorious gypsy moth in Pennsyl- 


vania was attacked with a pound of DDT to 
the acre, anglers found that 80 per cent. of the 
insects of many local streams were also des- 
_troyed. Fish died in large numbers after even 
minute portions of DDT had been used, and 


crabs proved still more sensitive. 


UNSPRAYED WHEAT IN A _ STOOK. 
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UNSPRAYED STRIP (middle) 


IN A FIELD OF 
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SPRING BARLEY SPRAYED AGAINST 


CHARLOCK. Getting rid of such weeds as charlock may encourage the growth of the tougher and more 
persistent types of weed 


Later experience showed that few wild 
birds were harmed when a pound of DDT to the 
acre was evenly distributed; there was heavy 
mortality among small insect-eating birds if 
slightly more than two pounds an acre were 


used. On the university campus at East Lan- 


HEAVILY 
INFESTED WITH THISTLES AND OTHER WEEDS 


Lists 


sing Professor George 
Wallace, of Michigan 
State University, re- 
cently discovered that 
the spraying of elm-bark 
beetles and mosquitoes 
with DDT had disas- 
trous results for the 
American robin, a bird 
somewhat similar to the 
British thrush.. In the 
space of three years a 
population of 370 adult 
birds dwindled to four. 

By then it was ob- 
vious that other unde- 
sirable results might 
spring from the use of 
toxic chemicals. When 
the orange groves of 
California were sprayed 
to defeat the harmful 
Citricola scale insect, 
the victims also included 
the beneficial beetles 
preying on the harmful 
cottony cushion scale 
insect, which promptly 
multiplied to an extent 
not known for more 
than half a century. It 
is not unusual for ob- 
servers In many coun- 
tries to report local in- 
creases of aphides and 
harmful mites after the 
use of insecticides in- 
tended for other pests. 

Thanks to the re- 
search of Dr. E. Collyer 
and other workers the 
dramatic rise of red 
spider mites in the 
orchards of south-east 
England is well docu- 
mented. The _ tar-oil 


sprays began it when they 


destroyed 


the 


lichens, algae and mosses sheltering beneficial 


predators and parasites. The 


use of DNC 


sprays in the 1930s and early 1940s killed many 
more helpful insects and mites; and after the 
war the over-enthusiastic use of DDT and BHC 


pesticides destroyed many more 


of the 43 


beneficial creatures preying on red spider mites. 
With each season the spider mites flourished 
with fresh vigour and inflicted a growing toll of 
damage until the more recent development of 
acaricides (mite-killers) began to restore the 


balance. 


The first comprehensive and authoritative 
study of the effects of toxic sprays on wild life in 


Britain was carried out by the 
Working Party in 1955. On 1,500 


Zuckerman 
aeres near 


Hitchin, in Hertfordshire, they were told, the 
insecticide schradan, said to increase Brassicae, 
yields by 50 to 300 per cent., had killed nearly 
300 wild birds, including sixty pheasants and 


partridges. 
spraying 


At Staploe, 
of peas, 


Bedfordshire, 
presumably intended for 


the 


human consumption, caused the deaths of 200 
birds, half of them young partridges. Yet the 
evidence seemed to justify their verdict: ‘‘The 
total number of casualties to wild birds and 
mammals that are caused by spraying during an 


average season in Britain is not 


at present 


high and direct mortality from the use of toxic 
sprays is very low indeed compared with other 
causes of death.’’ This view was supported by 


some scientists in the United 


States, 


who 


argued that urbanisation and industrial pol- 


lution formed 
life. 


a more serious hazard to wild 


More recently, Mr. I. F. Keymer, of the 


Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries 


and Food, 


investigated the deaths of 500 birds of 74 species 


in southern and eastern England. 
hundred were victims of road 


Nearly a 
accidents, 


shooting, animal predators and other violent 


causes. Disease accounted for 


188 birds. 


Another 165 had been poisoned. No fewer :than 
109 of these—including 24 pheasants and more 
than 50 woodpigeons—had died after eating 


corn soaked in dieldrin, though 


casualties 


seemed to occur only where the corn was sown 
in shallow drills. There is evidence that some of 
these poisons will reduce the breeding success of 
wild birds, even though they do not appear to: 


the human eye to have suffered. 


Pheasants 
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have been used for the drills on either side of the strip 


are easily killed by dieldrin—and aldrin— 
but some wild duck have proved astonish- 
ingly resistant to it, surviving doses of dieldrin 
fifty times as large as those that killed 
pheasants. 

A devastating report on the unsuspected 
results that may follow the widespread use of 
these valuable weapons has been compiled for 
the New York Zoological Society and the 
Conservation Foundation (1958) by Dr. John L. 
George. It describes a large-scale spraying 
programme by the United States Department 
of Agriculture to banish the imported fire ant 
from nine states, though in only two of them— 
Mississipi and Louisiana—is it classed as an 
economic pest. Preliminary reports of the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service show that “bird 
numbers in the two most extensively studied 
areas were reduced 75 to 85 per cent. In 
Hardin County, Texas, dead specimens re- 
covered amounted to 33 per cent. of the esti- 
mated pre-treatment population. Quail were... 
wiped out.’ This vast ground and air spraying 
programme with dieldrin, chlordane and other 
pesticides is aimed at a species that some 
authorities claim to be no true pest at all but 
only a nusiance—for the fire ant stings sharply 
and their mounds tend to damage farm machin- 
.ery, but their diet largely comprises insects. 
The whole campaign sheds a most depressing 
light on the fragmentation of human knowledge 
into neat compartments, the scientists special- 
ising in pest control and those concerned with 
nature conservation often failing to appreciate 
one another’s aims and difficulties. 

In Britain the situation is carefully 
watched by a permanent Inter-departmental 
Advisory Committee on Poisonous Substances 
used in Agriculture and Food Storage. No 
manufacturer markets a new toxic weedkiller, 
insecticide, or rodent destroyer without first 
describing it to this Advisory Committee, 
which is now served by a Wild Life Panel of 
experts that includes three scientists nominated 
by the Nature Conservancy. Officials of the 
Ministry of Agriculture have been at pains to 
impress on farmers the perils of some of these 
sprays, though the best advice has not always 
been taken: hence occasional reports of heavy 
losses among bees, birds and mammals. 

A Committee of the British Trust for 
Ornithology ‘is now sifting the published 
evidence of damage to wild life caused by 
toxic sprays, and original first-hand reports 


from naturalists have also been received. 
Like the Ministry of Agriculture and all other 
interested bodies, this Committee finds it no 
easy task to acquire solid evidence of wild-life 
casualties. One expert, however, agrees that 
“there 1s some wheat among a lot of chaff.” 

Particularly encouraging is the helpful 
response of farmers, who are among the keenest 
supporters of efforts to reduce harm to wild 
creatures. The manufacturers, too, are not 
stinting their expenditure on research into the 
production of less toxic sprays. One firm alone 
is spending up to £250,000 a year on this 
important work. 

Yet far ‘more research is desperately 
needed into the long-term effects of toxic sprays 
on the soil, on the ecology of plant and animal 
communities and even on the health of man. 
The subject bristles with problems. In 1946, for 


geo 


poe 
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example, only one insect pest had 


ten years later the number had 
risen to 36; and it is still increas- 
ing. Nor can we exclude the 
possibility that many plants may © 
acquire resistance to some of the 


sugar cane, Evechtites hiercacifolia, 
has gained a large measure of re- 
sistance to the hormone weed- 
killer 2,4-D. It is no secret that 
some scientists expect many weeds 
of the English countryside to 
achieve immunity to certain sprays 
within the next fifty years. We. 
know as a result of recent research 
that some toxic sprays accumu- 
late in the soil. Indeed, Mr. A. H. 
Strickland, of the Ministry of 
Agriculture’s Plant Pathology 
Laboratory at Harpenden, Hert- 
fordshire, has pointed out that 
“repeated applications of some 
pesticides significantly affect the, 
chemical composition of the 
Msoilsx; i 
“. The regular spraying of the! 
fields greatly increases the impor- 
tance to the wild flora and fauna 
of the roadside verges and hedge- 
rows, the neglected corners of 
gardens and woodlands and other 
waste places that may form valu- 
able reservoirs of species that 
might otherwise dwindle to extinc- 
tion. There are times, of course 
when herbicides may actually 
help wild birds and _ butterflies 
by enabling the sunlight to pen- 
etrate to the edges of woods 
and copses choked by scrub. During 1955 no 
fewer than 14,000 acres within the wild-life 


acquired immunity against DDT; — 


weedkillers. Already a weed of the | 


refuges of the United States were sprayed with |) 


less toxic herbicides. 

Yet when all is said and done, we are only 
beginning to appreciate the long-term effects of 
the recent revolutionary progress of agricul- 


tural chemistry. The need is for an intensive |) 
programme of fundamental research into the |) 


complex problems of spraying and its influence 
on all types of habitat. For it is only in the j 
light of fundamental research that the answers 


to a host of practical problems are suddenly |) 


revealed. “It is an easier matter,’ complains | 
Dr. John L. George, “‘to justify [pest] control | 


before Congressional committees than to ad- |) 


vocate research.’’ Sometimes I wonder whether }} 


much the same thing could be said of the jj 


situation in Britain. 


_up for each day’s shooting, 
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BEATERS: A PEEP BEHIND THE SCENES 


OW many of those who shoot have served 
their apprenticeship as beaters? How 
many of them, with stick and voice, have 

joined the line across the stubble or struggled 
through the brambles of a wood? To have 
avoided so essential a part of the curriculum of 
every shooting man is to have missed much; for 


| there is much knowledge to be gained and much 


humour to be enjoyed during the march forward 
towards hedge or covert-side. 
If conditions have changed since a few 


| shillings were the reward for a day’s beating, the 
‘men and boys who make it possible are much 


the same, even if girls in jeans and head-scarves 
accompany them and all, except on a few 
estates, bring their own lunch. Old Jarge is still 
to be found at his accustomed place on the 
outside, tapping the railings and speaking with 
authority to his colleagues performing a more 
arduous task inside. Every Jarge is a man not 
only of years but of wisdom; each of them has 
learned how to escape the less pleasant duties 
of beating and knows where to find the easiest 
going. To dispute Jarge’s prerogative is unwise, 
although he may have much in common with a 
skirting foxhound. Indeed, beaters are not 
unlike a pack of hounds, since besides the 
skirters there are babblers, over-active with their 
tongues, who, from start to finish, keep up an 
incessant and unmelodious cry, which proves 
a tedious accompaniment to the real business 
of the day. The sound of their babbled “‘yoi- 
yois,’’ uttered without change of tone from early 


_ morning until late at night, remains in the ear 


of a listener long after the shooting is over. 
As soon as a beater discovers a crouching 


hare or rabbit, his colleagues, like hounds, have 
a tendency to bunch towards him, while there 
is always the man over-eager and deaf to the 
_ keeper's command who strides ahead of the 
_ others to the detriment of the whole manoeuvre. 


He, like a lone hound on the line ahead of the 


' pack, should be stopped. 


Beaters, especially the regulars who turn 
are susceptible to 
change, sensitive to any alteration in the day’s 
procedure. No better instance of such feeling 


' has occurred than that of the beaters of a 
_ certain shoot not very far from London. The 
_ story was told to me by the late Charles Collier, 
_ who was himself present to witness the scene, 


which took place during the Edwardian period. 
It was the custom on this particular estate for 
the beaters to wear numbered smocks when 
pheasant driving was in progress. Each, beater 
had his own smock, bearing always the same 
number. It so happened, however, that the 
lady of the house had the idea of replacing 


_ the numbers by letters of the alphabet. Instead 


of a number each smock was adorned with a 
letter and, because in those days there were 


| very many beaters, it required several alphabets 
_ to produce enough letters. 
' considerable repetition of vowels and con- 
| sonants. 


There was, indeed, 


The guns waiting in the ride in front of the 
long covert at the first drive soon began to 


Tealise that all was not well in the wood. Inside 
| there was an uncanny silence broken only by 
| loud exhortations from the keepers, while birds 
| were not being flushed in the usual steady 


Manner. When at last the drive was over it was 


| noticeable to the assembled company, which 
| included a large number of ladies, that there 


was something untoward afoot; for instead of 


| the men arriving at their destination in an 


orderly and well- -spaced line, they came out in 


| little groups, remaining together even when the 


head-keeper called the customary ‘“‘all out.’ 
The guns stared at the groups, and the 
groups stared back, until the guns and their 


| escorts realised that each group had been 
| formed to spell a different word—words which 
| were not used in the best circles. 


How better 
could they have displayed their discontent? 
Never again were letters used in place of 
numbers. 

To be back gun is not the same as sharing 
the experience of beating. The stick must 
replace the gun, because an amble down a ride 


By ROY BEDDINGTON 


misses much of the knowledge and entertain- 
ment to be obtained by a walk through the 
brambles. It is necessary to be one of them to 
learn how each beater keeps in touch with his 
neighbour and what the beaters have to say 
about the guns in front. Besides, closer contact 
soon shows that there is sport within as well as 
sport outside 

“Ah! Ah! Ah!” shouts one as an old cock 
begins a diagonal run forward. ‘‘Comin’ to you, 
Ernie. Comin’ to you.” 

“Not too much noise, 
keeper. “Rattle up, boys. Just stand where 
you are.’’ He realises that the old cock is not 
the only bird scuttling over the dry leaves. 

“Forward! Forward!’ shouts young Albert 
as a hen gets up before him. “Oi, Oi, Oi.” 

“Quiet, boy,’ mutters Daddy Robinson, an 
old hand. “Them’ll know soon enough. Just 
march on steady.”’ 

Such conversation demonstrates that not 
only is the keeper responsible for orderliness 


Alf,” warns the 


= 
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to-day is they likes the easy path. ’Tis awkward 
to make ’em tackle the brambles. Noise is not 
a bit o’ good. The birds want proddin’ out; 
*specially when it’s ’ot or wet.’’ He gives the 
laurels a shake to emphasise the point. 

“Old Jarge ... we understands ‘im; but 
some o’ these young fellers. They’ve only got 
to see the blackberries to make ’em avoid them. 
*Taint what it were.” 

How often do we hear keepers to-day com- 
plain that the birds were never flushed? There 
may be truth in their words; for higher pay, 
except among those who go beating for the 
sport and the interest of it, has attracted 
many who in the old days would have not 
ventured forth for the few shillings that then 
would have been their reward. A day with the 
stick reveals much philosophy such as .that 
propounded by my companion. It also shows 
why birds go back and at the same time which 
are the trusted beaters and which the skirters 
and non-triers. It will impress on an observer 


A TOP-HATTED BEATER IN A PRINT OF 1839 


FROM A PAINTING BY A. D. COOPER 


and discipline in the wood. The old stagers help 
him and, because many of them have covered 
the same ground from time immemorial, they 
prove invaluable aids during any operation. 

Suddenly there is the cry: ‘““Wood-cock!”’ 
and as the shooting man instinctively ducks, 
the beaters show no concern. There is a shot 
and pellets rattle among the elder bushes. 

“T never like shooting at woodcock in 
covert,”’ I volunteer, standing upright. “‘Aren’t 
you afraid of being shot?” I enquire of my 
neighbour. 

“Well! I’m not afeared though the Com- 
mander, what shot then, does run it pretty 
close. It’s them what shoots forward late at low 
birds and rabbits what sprinkles the bullets.” 
He pointed at his thick waistcoat heavily 
darned near the solar plexus. 

“Tt was the General that made them holes. 
Very quick he is on a low one.”’ This was news 
to me. 

“Didn’t you complain?”’ I ask. 

“Not me. ’[were no harm done only to 
the waistcoat. It’s part of the game,” he adds 


“with a chuckle. 


It is strange how quick are the shooters to 
exclaim when there is a dangerous shot and how 
unmoved by danger seems the well-tried beater. 

“It was before the myxomatosis that it 
really got hot. I always wore gaiters in them 
days. Glad of ’em, too. Specially on end-of- 
season rabbit days.”’ My informant pokes his 
stick into a laurel bush. There is purpose in his 
action. 

“Trouble about half them what goes beatin’ 


the difficulties of a keeper, especially the careful 
planning that is necessary to have his stops in 
the right place not only at the right time, but in 
plenty of time. 

I would hesitate to suggest that the shoot- 
ing man should do his turn as a stop; for the 
noble army of martyrs that undertake this 
monotonous task must be patient, alert and not 
easily overcome by boredom; but the impor- 
tance of their role is not always appreciated; 
without them a big day for pheasants might well 
be turned into a fiasco, since pheasants are quick 
to sense trouble and old cocks will soon lead 
an exodus to some distant haven. Rising 
early, standing for long periods in the same 
place and keeping up a gentle tapping are an 
arduous occupation. Stops must be trusted men 
because on them depends the ultimate success 
of a day in covert. 

A line of beaters during a partridge drive is 
easier to control, because all are visible to the 
keeper in charge, but in kale or roots there is 
always a tendency to progress too quickly, 
while the flankers must be in their positions 
when required. Indeed, there is often much 
to be said for the Scottish custom of placing 
flankers from the front, extending backward 
instead of allowing them to go back with the 
main body of the beaters and move forward 
until they are in their right places. 

It is in covert I would suggest the substi- 
tution of the stick for the gun rather than in the 
open fields; because it is beneath the trees and 
through the scrub that greater reward for a 
self-imposed abstention will be found. 
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AFTER REYNOLDS ? 
From Sir John Henniker Heaton, Bt. 
SHALL be greatly obliged if you 


can tell me anything about the orig- 

inal of the beautiful stipple en- 
graving of which I enclose a photograph. 
I suppose it to be from a Hoppner pic- 
ture. The dealer from whom I bought 
it could tell me nothing about tts history. 
—Joun HENNIKER Heaven: White 
Ladies, Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 


Although this stipple portrait 
seems familiar, no identical print has 
been traced at the British Museum, 
the Witt Library or elsewhere, and 
identification remains uncertain. It 
appears to agree in subject with A7i- 
adne, painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds 
and described in Sir Walter Arm- 
strong’s work on that artist as a 
“half-length oval portrait, face turned 
to right shoulder, hair blown by the 
wind, scarf over shoulder.’’ Painted 
in 1778, it was said to represent 
Elizabeth Baring, who in 1780 became 
the wife of the first Lord Ashburton, 
but we have not been able to find a 
reproduction of that painting, and so 
confirmation has not been possible. 
There is, as Sir John Henniker Heaton 
has remarked, a suggestion of the style 
of Hoppner, but no known Hoppner 
painting agrees with this engraving in 
subject. 


WHO PAINTED THEM ? 


Among nine oil paintings which 
dé purchased recently from one house 
five are signed Martin T. Ward. The best 
three, ever. are unsigned, and I enclose photo- 
graphs of two of them. One is a shooting scene 
and the other is one of a pair of hunting scenes. 
Perhaps you will be able to identify the painters. 
—A. H. Barnes, Ye Olde Nag’s Head, Castle- 
ton, Derbyshire. 


Martin Theodore Ward, son of William 
Ward, the famous engraver, was an animal 
painter of ability who between 1819 and 1858 
was a frequent exhibitor at the Royal Academy 
and the British Institution. He devoted himself 
mainly to painting the portraits of favourite 
horses and dogs, a skill he acquired under the 
tuition of Sir Edwin Landseer. 

The picture of the sportsman with pony, 
dogs and gun is in the manner of M. T. Ward’s 
uncle, James Ward (1769-1859), a very prolific 
artist, whose subjects ranged through many 
branches of sport. The other painting is 
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STIPPLE ENGRAVING, PERHAPS AFTER A PAINTING BY 
SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS ENTITLED ARIADNE 


See question: After Reynolds? 


suggestive of Henry Alken, who introduced a 
humorous twist into many of his hunting sub- 
jects. The character of the composition, the 
countryside with its stunted willow trees and 
the draughtsmanship are reminiscent of his 
manner, but Alken had so many imitators that 
it is impossible to say definitely from the photo- 
graph that the painting was from his brush. 


PUPIL OF COROT 


I have an oil painting, measuring 35% ins. 
by 234 ins., which appears to be Morea 1B 
Pulinckx. 1872. On the back it is inscribed 
Canal Scene, Bergen op Zoom. If there was a 
painter of this name, can you give me any infor- 
mation about him?—H. Pures, 16, Edmund 
Road, Clive Vale, Hastings, Secox! 

The view of Bergen-op-Zoom was evidently 
painted by Louis Pulinckx, a Belgian landscape 
painter born in 1843. He was a native of 
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Antwerp, but at an early age he went 
to Paris, where he studied painting 
under Corot. After some years he re- 
turned to Belgium, where the greater 
part'of his later life was spent, inter- 
spersed with some European tours, 
Although not widely known outside 
his own country, his work is to be 
found in a few European galleries. 
There is a landscape by him (60 ins. 
by 82 ins.) at the Walker Art Gallery, 
Liverpool. 


YOUNG LADIES’ AMUSEMENT 


I have just purchased two very 
beautiful silhouettes of a type I have 
not seen before. They picture a lady 
and a little girl dancing, and the 
dainty pattern of their dresses is cut 
out in a kind of filigree design—most 
minute work. There is no date on 


way, Ae They are signed Eva” 
Schonberg in capital letters with an | 
open pair of scissors between the 
Christian name and surname. I 
should be glad if you could give me 
any information about the artist.— 
K. Sreymour Kane (Mrs.), Willow 
Cottage, Old Shoreham Road, Lan- 
cing, Sussex. 

Cutting paper pictures of this 
kind was mainly a young ladies’ 
amusement of the late 18th and early 
19th century. The work was carried, 
out with unbelievable delicacy from a 
single piece of paper, usually lustrous 
black. The tools consisted of no more 
than fine scissors and razor-sharp pointed quill- 
cutting knives in various sizes in the finest steel 
with a hone and oil for frequent resharpening. 
The pictures were usually intended to be gum- 
med in scrapbooks, and the worker would sign 
her work. Large numbers of these are known. 


A LONDON CUTLER 


I possess a very old knife and fork, and I 
should be grateful to receive any information 
about them such as their age, country of origin. 
etc. I enclose a photograph [page 57]. The knife 
ts about 8 ins. long. The handles are of very 
finely carved ivory, and the knife-blade is en- 
graved with three markings and the letters 
SPITSP.—P. G. Orren (Major), 8, Queens 
Drive, Maresfield, Uckfield, Sussex. 

This knife and fork are of English origin. 
The marks on the blade are those of the London 
Cutlers’ Company (a dagger) and of the London 


A PICTURE IN THE MANNER OF JAMES WARD (1769-1859), WHOSE SUBJECTS RANGED THROUGH MANY BRANCHES OF SPORT. 
(Right) A HUNTING EPISODE, ONE OF A PAIR OF PICTURES, REMINISCENT OF HENRY ALKEN 


See question: Who Painted Them ? 


them, but they do not seem to be in any — 


‘i 


cutler, Pater Spitser. The ivory handles were 
| ae carved in London, but they are of a 
type that originated in Holland. The allegory of 
_ death with child and skull was particularly 
| popular in the 17th century. The scimitar- 
shaped blade came into use in England towards 
» the close of the 17th century, and it is to this 
4 period that the knife and fork can be assigned. 
| A knife and fork of the same period with knife: 
blade of similar form and bearing the same 
 cutler’s marks are illustrated in the Victoria and 
_ Albert Museum’s illustrated guide English 
{ Cutlery (1956), Plate XIIIb. 


FOR DRYING BOOTS 


i I have recently acquired a hollow copper 
boot (shown in the enclosed photograph). The 
measurements are: sole 10 ins., leg 7 ins.; the 
screw-capped orifice at the top of the leg is | in. 
_ in diameter. I wonder if any of your readers 
have seen or know of a similar article and 
whether they could give any information about 
tts function.—G. E. Turrirr, 9, Batchworth 
Lane, Northwood, Middlesex. 

| This is evidently one of a pair of men’s boot- 
driers. They were filled with boiling water and 
inserted in wet boots, keeping the stout leather 
_ uppers in shape during drying and, like shoe 
\ trees, preventing them from wrinkling and 
_ cracking. First tnade in the second quarter of 
| the 19th century, they continued to be used 
until late in Queen Victoria’s reign. Probably 


some of our readers remember them. 


“GOOD NIGHT, PAPA!” - 

| When in Rye, Sussex, I bought a porcelain 
_ group and a little later, in a junk shop at Herne 
Bay, Kent, I came across a coloured print, which 
ts obviously of the same subject, though it in- 
cludes a small boy not in the porcelain group. 
The print is entitled Gute Nacht Papa, also 
Bien i in English and French; the words “Lit. v. 
Tab: W Zawitz, Berlin: ok v. J. Hesse” also 
| @ppear on it. Can you tell me anything 
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COPPER BOOT-DRIER MADE TO BE FILLED WITH BOILING 
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See question: A London Cutler (page56) 


PORTRAIT, PAINTED ON GLASS, OF THE 
EMPEROR NAPOLEON III 


See question: Le Moustachu 

about the group and print and give their 
date? Is the subject intended to represent some 
prominent figures, such as Victoria and Albert? 
A photograph of the print with the group beside 
it is enclosed—A. J. RowpEN, Knollstide, 
Pigeon Lane, Herne Bay, Kent. 


The composition of the porcelain group has 
clearly been taken from the lithograph and 
probably, like it, is of German origin. Johann 
Friedrich Hesse was a painter and lithographer, 
who was born at Magdeburg in 1792 and settled 
at Berlin in 1838. We have no information 
about the painter W. Zawitz, whose picture was 
the subject of the lithograph. The persons 
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KNIFE AND FORK WITH CARVED IVORY HANDLES, LATE-17th-CENTURY. The mark of the London cutler Peter Spitser and that of 
the London Cutlers’ Company are on the knife-blade 


represented are certainly not Victoria and 
Albert, and there is no reason to suppose that the 
subject was intended to be anything more than 
a sentimental scene of domestic life. The date 
is hikely to be about 1850. It was certainly a 
remarkable coincidence to have found quite by 
chance, and within such a short space of time, 
the lithograph on which the group had been 
based. 


LE MOUSTACHU 


I wonder whether you can tell me anything 
about a portrait that has come into my possession. 
As the enclosed photograph shows, it is of a 
military gentleman, and the painting, very well 
executed in brilliant colours, is on the glass, 
which is convex. The measurements are 15 ins. 
by 12 ins.—A. R. Lewis, Seabridge, Newcastle- 
under-Lyme, Staffordshire. 


This is a portrait of Napoleon III which 
evidently shows him soon after his election as 
Emperor of the French in November,’ 1852, 
when in his forty-fifth year. The painting on 
glass seems to be a careful copy of one of the 
several portraits of the Emperor painted, at 
about that time. Charles Louis Napoleon was a 
nephew of Napoleon Bonaparte and a son of 
Louis Bonaparte, King of Holland, and Queen 
Hortense. He is wearing the Star of the Eagle 
of the Legion of Honour and the ribbon of that 
order. His waxed moustache, impressively 
rendered by the artist, earned him the nickname 
Le Moustachu. 


Questions intended for these pages should be 
addressed to the Editoy, CoUNTRY LiFe, 2-10, 
Tavistock Street, W.C.2, and a stamped addressed 
envelope enclosed for veply. A photograph or a 
caveful drawing is often helpful, but in no case 
should originals be sent. Not move than two 
questions should be submitted at one time. It is 
regretted that estimates of market values 
cannot be given: nor is advice offered to veaders 
about ways and means of disposing of their 
possessions. 


MID-19th-CENTURY LITHOGRAPH ENTITLED GUTE NACHT PAPA 


AND A PORCELAIN GROUP TAKEN FROM IT 
See question: ‘Good Night, Papa!” 


WATER AND INSERTED IN A WET BOOT 


See question: For Drying Boots 
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THE BEST GARDEN RHODODENDRONS| 


Written and Illustrated by MICHAEL HAWORTH-BOOTH 


HERE are now so many rhododendrons 

available for British gardens that the 

selection of the best sorts provides quite a 
problem. Given the requisite hardiness for the 
locality and a reasonably vigorous constitution, 
freedom of flower is the rhododendron’s most 
important quality, and it is really surprising 
how many otherwise admirable varieties fail in 
this respect. Lack of sunlight in 1958 inten- 
sified this failing, so that only notably free- 
flowering kinds, or those that flower well every 
alternate year and had an off year then, made 
a real show last season. 

As a rule, hybrids are more free-flowering 
than the pure species, but this is probably only 
because one of the more free-flowering seedlings 
was originally selected for propagation. Some 
hybrids are an obvious improvement on both of 
the parental species, such as the magnificent 
Elizabeth, which far outshines the shy-flowering 
vepens and the uncertainly hardy grievsonianum, 
with its tender bark and easily scorched flowers. 
Other races seem unable to produce any 
improvement on their parents. The lovely 
yakusimanum with exquisite white flowers and 
rose-flushed buds and the yellow-flowered 
campylocarpum are examples. The hybrids of 
the former seem to lack the distinction of the 
wild species, and those of the latter have 
flowers of a much paler and less pleasing yellow; 
indeed, a good form of campylocarpum elatum is 
often both hardier and freer-flowering as well. 

Of the blues, the species ‘augustinti is 
unbeatable as a fairly large loose-habited shrub 
with bold, blue-violet, azalea-like flowers, and 
the hybrids with the more compact dwarf- 
growing mountain species give us some of the 
most spectacular of all small rhododendrons in 
Blue Tit and Blue Diamond. But for some 
reason which I cannot understand, neither of 
them can stand up to as much exposure as 
nither of the parents. Of the larger flowered 
type, Susan, although an improvement in this 
respect, has inherited some of the shyness of 
flower of campanulatum, which makes the bluest 
form such a perpetual disappointment. The 
beauty of one flower truss at a show, how- 
ever, lures many into trying it. 

Imagining a garden of between a quarter 
of an acre and an acre, one may ponder on the 
question of which rhododendrons out of all the 
multitude are the most worthy of planting. 
Beginning with early spring, I would cut out the 
magnificent red Cornubia, because seven years 
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ELIZABETH, A HYBRID RHODODENDRON WHICH IS MORE FREE-FLOWERING | 


THAN ITS PARENT SPECIES. 


“Freedom of flower is 


the rhododendron’s most 


important quality” 


out of ten its March flowers are seared by 
seasonable frosts to brown mush overnight. 
April is quite early enough to start the display, 
and Elizabeth, campylocarpum elatum, augus- 
tinit, Blue Tit, Blue Diamond and Susan already 
mentioned are all, I think, indispensables. 

If the garden climate is favourable, the 
lovely hybrid Cornish Cross, in which the blood 
red of thomsonit combines happily with the 
large pearly flowers of the great lily-laurel, 
griffithianum, must havea place. Then thomsonii 
itself is so beautiful in its distinctive refinement, 
with the intense red lights of the flowers and the 
silken-smooth russet stems, that, rare as it is in 
commerce, it is worth while reserving a special 
place for it. Much lowlier and of more shrubby 
habit is May Day, a lively and good-natured red 
hybrid that stands out among the many with 
flowers of this colour. ‘ 


R. Wardii, a very attractive yellow- 
flowered species, has often the merit of opening 


late enough to avoid frost; but many forms have } 
an annoying habit of flowering only on certain || 
branches, so that the bush is seldom as decor- jf 


ative as it might be. Yunnanense, on the other 


hand, is a species of the most reliable garden |! 


value, making a big, loose bush, perhaps nine 


feet high and across, completely covered with |} 
azalea-like white or pink-flushed flowers flared |/ 


with red within. Very different is another fine 


species, macabeanum, but this is a large-leaved |} 
type that needs shelter from wind and a | 


favourable garden climate. One may have to 


wait a long time for the huge yellow flowers, but | 


it is worth a place as a foliage plant alone. 


There are some outstanding hybrids of the |) 
hardier type that open before the general run. }/ 


Of the whites, Mrs. A. T. de la Mare, which has 


a green flare within, and Loder’s || 


and needs a slightly better place, 
are both free-flowering and spec- 


older Earl of Athlone, being more 


is rather gawky and untidy. Of 
new variety outshines 
superb twins Marinus Koster and 
Betty 


that most valuable ultra-hardy 
azalea species, kaempferi, which 


turn. 


windy corners, where the tougher 
sorts seem to revel in the draugh- 
tiest conditions. One of the most 


‘ iid 
THE LOVELY RHODODENDRON YAKUSIMANUM, WHICH HAS WHITE FLOWERS AND 
PINK-FLUSHED BUDS 


quality of the foliage: 


greens, but others -are quit 


compact in habit. Another, David, | 
has an equally vivid red flower but } 


the large-flowered pink sorts no} 
those | 


Wormald, but the large} 
amount of blue in the tint makes | 


provides a sequence of soft orange-| 
pink from April to July as different} 
individuals make their display in) 


singly alongside drives or biockinelll a 


curious variations in these is the) 
some are) 
among the handsomest of ever- 


White, which flowers a little earlier |) 


tacular. A fine red, lately come to |) 
the fore, is Jean Mary Montague: | 
itseems a better plant than the }/ 


iF 


and more attractive colours—such | a 
a colour, in fact, as is shown by} 
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hideous when out of flower. Lord Eversley and 
Lord Roberts are especially remarkable for their 
fine appearance throughout the year; both have 
deep crimson flowers witha black flare. Of new 
sorts Kluis Sensation and Lamplighter have 
much shapelier and brighter red flowers and not- 
ably good-looking leaves and habit of growth. Of 
the orchid-flowered types, Mrs. P. D. Williams, 
Mrs. Lionel de Rothschild and Orion are not- 
able, but Mrs. T. H. Lowinsky is better in habit 
and foliage. The black-eyed Sappho, though 
startling, is really too lanky in habit for any- 
thing hut a mere shrubbery position. 

When it comes to late-flowering varieties 
Romany Chal is a much better-looking bush 
than its stable companion, Romany Chai, or the 
| exuberant Beau Brummel, which, glutted with 
| late-summer rains, all too easily makes excessive 
| soft growth. All these are hybrids of eviogynum, 
a tender four-starred species with magnificent 
blood-red flowers that comes from Yunnan, the 
other parents being red hardy hybrids. They 
seem quite suited to garden life, but need a 
fairly open position or they tend to start grow- 
ing too late in the season to get ripened off 
before the first frosts arrive. Unfortunately, the 
even more brilliant and late-flowering Tally Ho, 
whose other parent is grievsonianum, is, in spite 
of extraordinary recuperative powers, a martyr 
to bark damage even by midwinter frosts, so 
that the tender stems should be protected. 


THE FREE-FLOWERING YELLOW 
RHODODENDRON CAMPYLOCARPUM 
ELATUM 


the true charm of these little shrubs can be 
properly appreciated. The best violet-flowered 
dwarf sort is probably the hybrid Intrifast, for it 
is just a shade bluer than the species impeditum 
and makes an equally compact hummock in an 
open position, 

In pale yellow the best is certainly chryseum, 
which is both vivid and free-flowering, so that we 
can forgive the brownish foliage which appears 
to be natural to it. The pinks are rather a poor 
lot. Racil, a hybrid, is about the most decora- 
tive but it is apt to flower a little too early to 
play a proper part in diversifying the colours of 
the rest of the team. This also goes for Little 
Ben, an otherwise delightful miniature red. 
Carmen, more dusky in hue, is usually timed 
about right but does not show up at a distance. 
A size larger, soon reaching two or three feet like 
Elizabeth, russatum is a very variable species. 
The best forms have white-eyed flowers of a 
pure deep violet that invite delightful associa 
tions with dwarf quince, early broom and that 
seldom-seen but charming yellow-flowered 
shrub, the single form of kerria. 


R. WARDII, A YELLOW-FLOWERED 
SPECIES THAT OFTEN OPENS LATE 
ENOUGH TO AVOID FROST 


The white-flowered Polar Bear, lovely as it 
is, has the drawback of soft flowers easily 
browned by the shaking effect of wind, and its 
male parent, aurviculatum, opening in August, is 
a very difficult plant to place, as in full sun it 
| flowers freely but gets its leaves scorched, 
| whereas in the shade it is shy-flowering. 
| Probably the best hybrid of it is Flameheart, 
| with massive salmon-pink, red-flared flowers in 
| July. These very late rhododendrons have a hard 
| time of it as they have to be encouraged to start 
| growing in good time and yet keep their flowers 
| cool enough to prevent wilting when the sun is 
hot. Exburviense, a cross between the dwarf 
very dark red didymum and the tender kyawi 
| from Upper Burma, seems to be hardy enough 
for southern and western seaboard gardens and 
is attractive in leaf and habit of growth. 

The alpine, dwarf or rock garden rhodo- 
| dendrons, as they are variously called, can look 
| extraordinarily unattractive when the purple 
sorts are planted all by themselves in a dismal 
4 


concentration. But when care is taken to inter- 
sperse dwarf shrubs of other kinds—such as the 
butter-yellow Cytisus kewensis, the early- 
. flowering crimson helianthemum, Supreme, the c by 
| early-flowering pink azalea Kirin, the white- 


flowered Hebe pagei and the dwarf flowering MRS. T. H. LOWINSKY, AN ORCHID-PLOWERED RHODODENDRON WITH GOOD 
quince in one of its pale salmon-pink varieties— HABIT AND FOLIAGE 


4 
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THE CURIOUS AND TRAGIC JAMES WARD 


endeavour was made to re- 

value the work of James Ward, 
that curious, disgruntled and tragic 
painter who endured his many 
sorrows until the age of 90. So 
often one comes across a single 
painting or a pencil sketch by him 
that seems to suggest that he was 
a man of parts, even of many parts. 
Yet what is the total effect made 
by his art when spread out in a 
retrospective exhibition? 

Needless to say, Mr. Dennis 
Farr, who is responsible for the 
selection of his work shown at the 
Tate Gallery under the auspices of 
the Arts Council, has made out a 
good case for the artist, and his 
introduction to the catalogue is an 
excellent assessment of Ward’s 
contribution. dhe waniety or 
Ward’s approach can be fully seen 
on this occasion; at times he was 
capable of exquisite notations of 
nature, asin the delightful drawing, 
Chisledon, neay Marlborough, 
which betrays the influence of 
Girtin. 

That he was a restless artist 
comes over clearly enough, and the 
vast Gordale Scar, belonging to the 
Tate Gallery, indicates the way in 
which he attempted to carry out 
in pictorial terms, the ideals of the 
sublime, as ventilated by Burke. 
Of his ambitions, in fact, we are left 
in no doubt; but for all his virtues—his was a 
fluent brush and he had a lively, if erratic, 
imagination—he did not encompass the object- 
ives he set himself. Too often he lets us down. 

His failure to win through was due in no 
small degree to the crankiness and cantankerous- 
ness of his own personality. He was not a man 
who went in for half measures; on the contrary, 


if was high time that some 


By DENYS SUTTON 


THE SWINEHERD, 1810, BY JAMES WARD. Lent by the City Art Gall 
exhibition of the work of James Ward being held at the Tate Gallery, London, until January 31 


he was the victim of a most astonishing and by 
no means justified self-confidence. For this 
reason, poor Ward was engaged throughout his 
long life in a series of unending and dramatic 
conflicts with himself, with others and with his 
art. 

His origins were lowly and his youth was 
spent in the then slummy neighbourhood of 


i a WE 


y, Bristol, to the Arts Council 


Dowgate Hill, close to Blackfriars Bridge. 
There he tasted the sad bread of poverty, and 
in his youth he was compelled to engage in long 
hours of drudgery, as bottle washer, errand boy 
and then hack mezzotinter. Understandably 
he turned to scenes of country life and sought 
comfort in the emotional religious outpourings of 
the Rev. Edward Irving. His beliefs, however, 


DIANA AT THE BATH, 1830. Lent by the Roland Browse and Delbanco Art Gallery, London, to the exhibition. (Right) THE LEVETT 
CHILDREN, 1811. Lent by Mr. M. Bernard. “In painting such pictures Ward, one hopes, felt that he could forget his many troubles” 
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i. be 
did not so much feed his art 
as augment his disorders. 
| Ward was yet another of 
_|those tormented artists of the 
_ Romantic movement who at- 
|tempted to achieve more than 
‘their talents permitted them. 
‘He was, in fact, a classical 
jexample of the artist with a 
chip on his shoulder; his 
strivings to succeed as a his- 
_|torical and allegorical painter, 
at a period when High Art 
was so admired by many 
|patrons, was his undoing. It 
took him into realms in which 
she was not properly equipped 
jto venture. 
| Matters might have been 
j|better had he not been a 
martyr to megalomania, but, 
Jalas! he was. What can one 
make of his statement that he 
and Michelangelo had “‘much 


"in common,’ though, and 
‘these are his own _ words, 
he considered himself to 


have more unity of purpose 
than distinguished the older 
painter. His relations with 
‘the British Institution, fur- 
thermore, were disastrous; 
and the faults were all on 
his side. This body had ex- 
plicitly stated the terms of 
the commission for a painting 
on the theme The Triumph 
of the Duke of Wellington; 
the picture was to measure no more than 16 feet 
by 21 feet. 
Ward’s riposte, an act of bravado if you 
like, once he had won the competition for this 
picture, was a canvas measuring no less than 
36 feet by 21 feet. To suggest, as he did, that 
the British Institution should fork out a large 
sum to rebuild the gallery, so as to accom- 
modate his composition, was to ask too much; 
but Ward, carried away by his own achieve- 
‘ment, did not scruple to ask it. One can only 
wonder at the patience with which the officers 
of the body dealt with him; but such tilting 
could not continue; in the end Ward was 
_ obviously the loser. 
) For part of his career he was in receipt of a 
' good income. In the year 1817 he made £1,250. 


CHISLEDON, NEAR MARLBOROUGH, 1822. 


Nor was he disdained by the leading patrons; 
both Sir George Beaumont and Lord de Tabley 
were interested in his work. He had it in him to 
be successful, as he had a good eye for animal 
painting, a genre never wanting supporters in 
this country, and his style, vivacious and 
colourful, accorded with the mood of the mo- 
ment. He might have been too demanding, too 
ambitious, too cocky, but he was not above 
looking to the Old Masters, and at Rubens in 
particular. That artist’s influence is clearly 
evident in Bulls fighting, with a view of St. 
Donat’s Castle in the Background of 1803-04, 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum, and in 
Two Fighting Horses of 1806, which is the sort of 
picture that intrigued Géricault. Yet Ward 
was quite able to digest this influence and to 


“all Ward’s sense of vigour, all his pent-up imagination” 


THe FALL OF PHAETON, 1829. Lent by Viscount Camrose. In such pictures are reflected 
| 
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Lent by the Whitworth Art Gallery, Manchester 


incorporate his findingsinto his own tempestuous 
style. 

The temptation to overlook his allegorical 
or historical pictures and to fasten on his nature 
studies is obvious. Yet his more ambitious 
works ought to be taken into account. They 
have a crude vitality which can exert its hold. 
Although Diana’s leg in Diana at the Bath 
(lent by the Roland Browse and Delbanco Art 
Gallery) could almost be that of a horse, the 
intensity of her expression and the dominating 
colour scheme remind us that we are in the 
world of Fuseli and of that spicey imagination 
which could produce the Brighton Pavilion and 
the bold exuberance of Regency furniture. All 
his sense of vigour, all his pent-up imagination 
may be found reflected, too, in The Fall of 
Phaeton. 

Ward was surely a romantic artist of con- 
siderable potentialities. He could give the ebb 
and flow of nature, and invest his themes with a 
dramatic intensity—on occasion, let it be added. 
The Two Blasted Trees of 1810-1820 reveals his 
ability to suggest haunted images in nature, and 
the art critic of The Times has rightly pointed 
out the relationship between this picture and 
the work of Graham Sutherland and Francis 
Bacon. ‘ 

His sympathy for nature and for human 
beings also helped him to be a realist, but he 
avoided the anecdotic comment that marked so 
much early-19th-century English genre painting. 
Then his directness stood him in good stead. In 
The Swineherd, for example, one is made aware 
that Ward is in touch with a tradition that has 
embraced—at a greater level, let me hasten to 
add—a Velasquez and a Courbet. In this 
picture, one of the most unusual on view, the 
Brechtian figure of the peasant ( here seen per- 
haps as a sort of evocation of the Prodigal Son?) 
reveals the way that Realism, the dominant 


style in mid-19th-century France, might 
have produced an analogous movement in 
England. 


In the long run, nature, one may suppose, 
provided Ward with his most congenial subjects; 
it prevented him from getting too carried away. 
The attractive The Levett Childven shows him ina 
charming. and unfrustrated mood. In painting 
such pictures, Ward, one hopes, felt that he. 
could forget his many troubles. A victim of the 
romantic mal de siécle, a victim of his own 
megalomania, Ward was a painter of talent who 
longed to be a genius, and failed. He is redeemed 
by his vitality, by his feeling for matiére and by 
the doggedness that, all the same, earned him a 
definite niche in English art. 
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N the year 1862, it being the centenary of 
the Tarporley Hunt Club, Mr. Gladstone, 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer, attended 

the great ball given to mark the occasion, and it 
wasnoted that he ‘appeared to beas free from care 
as the merriest reveller in the room.” I should 
imagine that, even at this date, such an im- 
pression of the Chancellor was unusual, and [| 
daresay that this flash in the pan was about as 
near to the joys of the chase as this dedicated 
statesman ever achieved! On the other hand, 
a hunt which adds a reigning Chancellor 
to its former whippers-in and masters is 
something unique and, when to this feat 
is added the production of one of the best- 
known stallion hounds of our generation, 
Tiverton Actor, the Tiverton Hunt indeed 
claims our attention. 

It was in approximately the same year as 
the Tarporley Hunt Club took shape that 
foxhunting as we know it to-day began to 
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THE TIVERTON HUNT SINCE 1762, 


By LIONEL DAWSON 


turn out in a purple coat as a compromise with 
his cloth. 

Like all other Devon hunts, the Tiverton 
traces its ancestry to these irregular days, but 
it is not until 1826 that we tind any informa- 
tion which can be legitimately claimed to indi- 
cate the foundation of the pack. In that 
year, a Dr. Troyte, of Huntsham, kept a pack 
of foxhounds, as apparently his father had done 
before him, which possibly takes us back another 
half a century. In 1835, however, Mr. Worth, of 
Worth House, Tiverton, became the first re- 
corded official Master of the Tiverton: he had 
probably commenced his reign some years 
earlier. 

A Mr. Cockburn followed him (1841-42) and 
then Mr. Tom Carew, of Collipriest, began a 
mastership which lasted for 15 years. He is 
described by Mr. Greaves in his Hunting in 
Devonshive as a “kind, benevolent old sports- 
man, ever with his hand in his pocket.”’ In 1857, 


THE TIVERTON AT CLAYHANGER, DEVON. Hounds and field moving off after last 


week’s meet 


emerge from its dark ages and the various pri- 
vate packs to fuse into regular hunt countries. 
Mr. Childe, of Shropshire, first had the idea of 
utilising the fences produced by the enclosures 
acts by jumping over them, much to the disgust 
of the more conventional Mr. Meynell, who ruled 
over the present Quorn country from 1750 to 
1795. The new face on foxhunting had, how- 
ever, come to stay and Devon was soon to fall 
into line, although by its very conformation of 
banks and small fields, it has always been rather 
a hunting than a riding country and noted for 
the working qualities of its hounds. At this 
period it was also a great harrier country, every 
parish in south Devon, the writer Nimrod 
asserts, having its pack, called in earlier times 
a cry of dogs, which hunted fox or hare and 
dealt to otters in the summer months. A little 
later it was stated that there were no fewer than 
40 packs north of the River Exe, and eNery, 
parson had his harriers. 

The Rey. Jock Russell has become 
famous for the terriers which bear—or used to 
bear—his name, although he himself never 
claimed to have founded any especial breed of 
dog but to have used any whose appearance 
seemed suitable for hunt terrier work. Another 
clergyman, the Rev. M. Froude, with his ‘‘fox 
beagles” wasn’t particular what he hunted, 
and of a third it is related that his parish 
clerk turned hounds to him. Being a cripple, 
he could not ride his pony, but carried out his 
duties lying across it like a sack of potatoes. 
I make no claim for the authenticity of this 
picturesque detail! Or for the tale of the parson 
who, when he turned to foxhunting, used to 


Mr. Carew gave up, selling his hounds, which 
were mostly of Belvoir and Warwickshire 
foundation, and had acquired a certain reputa- 
tion. He was followed by the second Lord 
Poltimore, who had recently taken the North 
Devon, and who assumed charge of the whole of 
what is now Tiverton country with a part of east 
Devon, bringing his hounds down from Polti- 
more Park by horse van to the Angel Inn at 
Tiverton. He had another kennels at North 
Molton and his huntsman had the reputation 
of being disinclined to draw after 3 p.m.— 
understandable enough with distances such as 
there! 

About this time, Mr. Farquharson was re- 
luctantly relinquishing his control of a vast 
country to the east in Dorset, Somerset and 
even Wiltshire. Lord Poltimore, who had married 
a Miss Sheridan, of Frampton Court, near Dor- 
chester, began to take his hounds down to 
Dorset to replace the loss. By 1866 he was 
Master of the Cattistock only, having, according 
to the records, filled both posts since 1860. His 
lordship must certainly have been a glutton 
for work! 

A committee now took over the country, 
hunting it with drafts from Lord Poltimore, the 
Blackmore Vale, Lord Portsmouth and the 
Craven. This pack they sold to Mr. William 
Rayer, of Holcombe Court, in 1872, who then took 
over a mastership which was to last for 20 years, 
ending only with his death. During his rule, the 
country was known by his name. George Potter 
came with him as whipper-in and remained with 
the Tiverton for a period of 47 seasons, which 
must be almost a hunt servant record. Another 
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through many of the kennels) of to-day. 


long mastership, of 18 seasons, followed, that of 
Mr. Ludovic Unwin, of Hayne, and the country 
reverted to its Tiverton title. He brought the 
hounds from the late Master’s widow and wasa | | 
successful breeder, using Belvoir and Warwick- 
shire again. 

This brings us to 1910 and the entrance of 
Sir lan Heathcoat-Amory, who was to put the 
Tiverton breed of foxhound into the front rank 
of the hound aristocracy of the land. Sir Ian’s 
father, Sir John, and his three sons had previ- | 
ously maintained both stag and harrier packs © 
round and about Tiverton, He hunted hounds 
himself and was Master until 1930. He died in 
1931 as the result of a fall on the flat when hunt- 
ing. He introduced the then controversial Welsh 
blood into his kennels before the first war, | 
going to the Ystrad and subsequently to the } 
Curre. After this war he built up on Warwick- | 
shire and Berkeley blood in combination with 
Fourburrow, and the famous Tiverton Actor ’22, _ 
was sired by Lictor, whose parents were Berkeley 
Whipcord and Fourburrow Whipcord. 

The blood. of Tiverton Actor now runs. | 
He 
sponsored a valuable line at Badminton and in 
the Cattistock kenneliunder Mr. Higginson. The 
pack to-day owes much to Portman Sailor ’52 
and Heythrop Brigand ’54 and the entry by 
their owner Dunster ’54 traces to the Duke of 
Beaufort’s Ringwood 45, Dunster’s sire being 
Fourburrow Remnant, brother of the Duke’s 
Remus. Litters by their Artist 54 all stem back | 
to Actor through Stevenstone Arminal ’43. Inci- | 
dentally there is a young Actor to-day in the 
Tiverton kennel by their Artist out of their 
Mayfly, very like him but more marked. 

Sir [an’s two sons, the present Sir John, | 
and the present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
succeeded him, the latter carrying the horn, | 
having previously whipped in to his father. In | 
1939 General the Hon. Lesley Butler joined the 
brothers, carrying on with Mrs. Butler, Sir Ian’s | 
sister, throughout the war. General Butler and | 
Colonel Sir Gilbert Acland Troyte (still of Hunt- } 
sham) shared the mastership until 1949, when | 
the General retired and Sir Gilbert was joined by } 
first Mrs. Channer and,-after a season, by the | 
Earl of Eldon, who became joint Master the | 
following year and until 1952. Sir Gilbert, now } 
in his 84th year, is still active in the field an 
was out on the day last week that I was out 
when the meet was at Clayhanger. 

The present mastership, now in its second } 
season, is shared by Mrs. W. H. Amory, sister-in- 
law of the Chancellor, and Mr. Robin Pugsley, 
who has been secretary and acting Master and | 
who carries the horn. George Keech, the } 
kennel-huntsman, who was a neighbour of mine | 
for many seasons with the Seavington, had 
brought 174 level couple, of which Sir lan would, | 
I am sure, have approved, to the Clayhanger } 
meet, on the northern edge of the country | 
(which, all but a cover or two in Somerset, lies in } 
Devon). The day was beautiful and there was a | 
good field out, but a sharp frost overnight which | 
never came out of the north side of the fences } 
all day, coupled with a bright sun, made con- |) 
ditions difficult for hounds and huntsmen. | 

None the lees, they had foxes afoot all day | 
until approaching dusk, when the supply failed } 
just when hounds might have been expected to | 
run. The first, one of a leash, came from Brake, | 
adjoining the Bampton-Wivellscome road and | 
ran via Wellhayes and Clayhanger Rectory | 
down the valley to Nutcombe wood. Hounds } 
divided near Crosse, 2} couple sticking to their | 
hunted fox and killing him in the goyle behind } 
Priestlands. The remainder were stopped in) 
Zeal Ball. A slow and inconclusive circular hunt | 
from Hershells to ground in Zeal Ball in a badger } 
set concluded a day in this nice bit of bank and | 
pasture country, typical of Tiverton territory. | 

A notable and most cheerful member of the | 
field was Mr. R. Hill, farmer and horseman, who, | 
a year or two ago, became paralysed from the} 
waist down as the result of a fall, but driving | 
himself in a tractor and, having a remarkable 
eye for the run of a fox, was always there or 
thereabouts. 


A TRIUMPH 
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ANT PUTTER IN THE SNOW 


A Golf Commentary by P. A. WARD-THOMAS 


HE Oxford and Cambridge Golfing 

Society’s distinction of always achieving 

a conclusion to the President’s Putte. was 
in some peril in the snow at Rye last Sunday. In 
1926 the final between Roger Wethered and 
E. H. Storey had to be abandoned in the dark- 
ness after six extra holes, and ten years ago 
P. B. Lucas avoided a similar happening by con- 
ceding a putt of generous length to D. H. R. 
Martin on the 23rd. This year the final began so 
late that it was agreed to play only 15 holes and 
darkness was almost complete when, on the last 
of these, J. M’ E. Anderson, a Cambridge under- 
graduate, playing with a red ball, holed a long 
putt and beat Lionel Gracey. I think justice 
would have been more exactly served had they 
finished all square, because by then putting was 


_ almost entirely a matter of hitting and hoping. 


. Oxford captain, 


common length of the links. 


‘i: 


Never again may this admirable young 
golfer be blessed with such a facility for winning 
and now hé has a precious memory to cherish of 
his first Putter. In succession he disposed of 
T. F. Sharp, F. D. Physick, W. J. Uzielli, the 
Leonard Crawley, Gerald 
Micklem, George Duncan and, in Gracey, one of 
the most accomplished golfers in the field. This 
was a formidable company for anyone to beat, 


WINNER AND RUNNER-UP OF THE PRESIDE 
playing in their 15-hole match at Rye last Sunday when he defeated L. R. H. Gracey (right) by one hole. 


let alone a young man who was the last to be 
chosen for his university side. He was perhaps 
fortunate, but more than fortune is required to 
win match after match; technique and character 
are needed as well and of these Anderson has a 
rich measure, but the tale of this strange Putter 
is a long one and I must begin at the beginning. 

I think the strongest impression most 
people had on arriving at Rye was the un- 
Rarely has it 
suffered a downfall of rain like that in the last 
weeks of the old year, and so the fairways were 
heavier and richer in their growth than for 
Many a January. Lies sometimes were quite 
tight but there was compensation in being able 
to pitch to the greens, and to putt without heart 
in mouth and nerves on edge. Rye for once 
was an orthodox test of golf for the Putter, but 
it was a deal longer than usual. It was 
possible, even for those who strike the ball a fair 
distance, to need wood for half the shots into 
the greens. 

Incident was not long in forthcoming. 
Hardly was foregathering complete on Thursday 
afternoon before Ian Wheater, the holder, was 
beaten. His conqueror, the upstanding Oxford 
secretary, Michael Attenborough, is fast de- 
veloping into an excitingly powerful golfer. 
The strength of his long iron play is remarkable 
and, to an opponent, not a little disconcerting, 
but Wheater is not easily perturbed, and his 
downfall was rather of his own making ‘for his 
putting was decidedly vulnerable. 

_ As always there were great comings and 
goings on the Friday, when the sorting process 
Was pursued in earnest throughout the daylight 


hours, but at the end of it all no one was 
greatly the wiser. The ranks of the elder 
statesmen were reduced with the passing, after 
stern resistance, of D. H. R. Martin and J. B. 
Beck, and Gerald Micklem drew level with A. A. 
Duncan in their series of personal contests in the 
Putter. This was not a great match, perhaps, 
because it came too early for inspiration to visit 
either man, but it meant that a possible winner 
had gone. And so to Saturday with oppor- 
tunity beckoning a remarkably high proportion 
of the sixteen survivors. 

Saturday was Cambridge day because the 
morning play made sure of two places in the 
semi-final, and the admirable Anderson a third 
after lunch, when he beat Micklem. All this 
was quite an achievement for Cambridge, who 
were represented by only a third of the entry. 
The Putter came suddenly to life from quiet 
beginnings, and it was well that there was some- 
thing to stir the senses, for it was accursedly 
cold. Never are we permitted to escape 
entirely from winter’s temper at Rye. There is 
always some affliction of the elements, however 
treacherously peaceful the early days may have 
been. And now the old wind was back again, 
cutting viciously across the flatlands from the 


oe 


north and tormenting limbs and nerves. Gone 
was the mist and greyness, and all the ageless 
setting lay sharp and bright. The sea sparkled 
silver beyond the harbour, Rye stood forth 
bravely on its hill and everything looked most 
appealing, viewed from behind protecting glass. 
Outside it was cruelly cold for ageing limbs. 

Leonard Crawley, massively swathed with 
a fetching green bonnet on his head, might have 
beaten Anderson on a normal morning, but the 
cold had shorn his strength and the young man 
played some excellent strokes. I doubt if any- 
one hit a finer second shot than his to the tenth, 
a wood straight and sweet, across the right-hand 
flank of the gorse, to the heart of the green. 

Meanwhile other heads, less venerable per- 
haps than Crawley’s, were also falling. D. J. 
Harrison, of the Oxford side, who swings the 
club so firmly and smoothly, lost the fine edge 
to his game and K. P. A. Mathews, to his de- 
lighted surprise, was able to take advantage. 
K. N. Fisher, a golfer whose qualities often re- 
main unsung, fell to S. K. Proctor and Atten- 
borough just failed to complete a remarkable 
recovery against Philcox. 

Although technique may preserve a man’s 
game, in any conditions through the green, once 
cold begins to sabotage touch in the delicate 
shots he can but hope. Micklem drove beauti- 
fully and, when three up at the turn, seemed 
about to take command. He could not do so and 
in time they came to the last hole, with snow 
fluttering in the twilight. This 18th has been a 
sad place for Micklem on other occasions and 
thus it was again. : 

He took six as any lesser mortal might 


NT’S PUTTER IN THE FINAL PLAYED IN THE SNOW. J. M. E. Anderson 


have done and Anderson was not frightened of 
reprieve. He struck two memorable shots to the 
19th and had completed a day he will not lightly 
forget. There was much to commend itself in 
Anderson’s golf. His swing never lost an easy 
natural rhythm, nor his countenance a cheerful 
contained composure. 

Meanwhile Lionel Gracey was playing prob- 
ably better golf than anyone else on this evil 
day with his uncomplicated, grooved method. 
Spectators, huddled and muffled, shuddered at 
the sight of him in two light pullovers, but he 
was anxious to preserve his swing at all costs. 
His bravery was rewarded with a measure of 
consistent striking that no one else could 
achieve. 

Golf in snow is a rare pastime, but by no 
means as unrewarding as it might seem. Many 
hearts would have quailed at the prospect on 
Sunday morning when an inch or more lay on 
the course and the evil wind still blew, but the 
golfers wanted to play and right nobly they 
performed. Gracey and Philcox fought a 


memorable contest in which the measure of 
their skill was revealed by the winning or halv- 
ing of fifteen holes in par figures. And this when 
the ball gathered snow all the while, skidded or 


(left) 
Anderson played with a red ball 


checked on the greens, and often hung on down- 
hill hes. Teams of observers sped down the fair- 
ways to the ringing commands of A. A. Duncan, 
never a ball was lost and it was all rather fun. 
Philcox holed putt after putt to save his life on 
the later holes; let no one say he cannot finish. 
Then at the last Gracey prevailed on the 24th. 

Duncan won the first three holes from 
Anderson, then promptly lost the next four and 
two more besides, but Duncans do not yield 
lightly and Anderson had to play to the bitter 
end to win. By then the sun was pouring down, 
the wind had gone and the day was filled with 
winter magic. Perhaps these things influenced 
the decision to play the final, although it was 
obvious there wouldn’t be light for 18 holes. 
Gracey had little time for lunch, but it didn’t 
seem to matter for his swing is the kind which 
repeats its smooth round movement perpetually, 
no matter the inroads of tiredness and the 
elements. He had the match won, so it seemed, 
when two up and four to play, then Anderson 
with sudden, splendid impertinence snatched it 
from him. His fours at the twelfth and the Sea 
Hole would have made anyone proud, and a 
longish putt at the fourteenth made him one up. 
A hundred people or more escorted them down 
the desolate, dark wilderness of the fifteenth. 
Gracey looked certain to save the match, but 
Anderson’s putt decreed otherwise. Eventually, 
a red ball will hang beside all the white ones on 
the old Putter in the clubhouse, and in the 
minds of the members this may also mark the 
year when Oak, the steward, retired. He has 
made no little contribution to the happiness of 
these occasions. 
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- MAKING THE BEST OF FARM CAPITAL 


IDEAS FROM THE OXFORD FARMING CONFERENCE 


OST of the speakers. at last week’s 
M Oxford Farming Conference farmed or 
were connected with broad acres, and 
there was little talk about the problems of the 
hundred-and-under acre holdings which occupy 
four-fifths of our cultivable land. The attend- 
ance of 800 members this year was a record. 
The Conference is always an occasion for 
big progressive farmers, and they revelled in 
the theme, Capital—and How to Use It. The 
first sessions were assigned to theoretical papers. 
Mr. A. S. Cray, managing director of a com- 
pany with farms in the West Country and in 
South Wales, reminisced on his experiences of 
capital shortage, both on his own account, and 
in a managerial capacity. To-day, he thought, 
the raising of capital is easier than it has been 
for some time past, although the problem 
remains of making the best use of it. 
I doubt if there is any difficulty, or ever 
has been so far as that goes, for credit-worthy 
farmers in raising money. Those who are 
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hanging on by the skin of their teeth are a bad 


at which the holding might reasonably be 
expected to be let in the open market. Hitherto 
valuers have been guided by the rents of 
similar holdings in the district, without taking 
into account the actual value of the farm. 
Letting farms by tender is on the increase and 
helps to raise the standard of farming, for high 
bids mean hard work to justify them. Mr. 
Trumper prophesied a happy future for the 
landlord-and-tenant system. I hope he is right, 
for it serves a useful purpose in farming, 
although many farmers like to be their own 
landlords even if in so being they cripple them- 
selves by using capital that would be better 
used in the development of farming operations. 

Once a City man, now a Cotswold farmer, 
mostly as owner-occupier, Mr. J. G.S. Donaldson 
startled me by the suggestion that it is harder 
to get started in agriculture without capital 
than in almost any other walk of life. If you 
want to be the boss in any line, capital, however 
small, is essential: either you must have your 
own, or the opportunity of using someone 


A NEW DUTCH BARN ON A KENTISH FARM. Speakers at last week’s Oxford Farming 
Conference stressed the need for new buildings to meet rapidly changing ‘conditions 


risk and should disappear in their own and the 
industry’s interests. Mr. Cray stressed the 
value of good stock, good machinery and good 
buildings, good roads and efficient farming; 
these are splendid ideals, but it takes courage to 
make decisions that lead to them, particularly 
when the emphasis on any branch of the 
industry may be changed for political reasons. 
He talked of tax relief, and methods of taking 
full advantage of it (many farmers would be 
better off if they employed a qualified account- 
ant with rural experience to fill in their income- 
tax returns) and mentioned the value of early 
delivery rebate for fertilisers and _ special 
winter prices for machinery, profitable indeed 
if capital is available to qualify for them. 

Mr. P. W. Trumper, who looks after some 
500 let farms, referred to the break up of the 
landlord-and-tenant system, a system that 
started more than 400 years ago, and, in spite of 
pressure by taxation, continues to cover almost 
half the land. He thought the landlord would 
have to spend £100 an acre on a properly 
equipped farm, with the value of the land extra. 
Farming is changing so quickly that some 
buildings only ten years old are becoming out of 
date and will be quite inadequate ten years 
hence. To cater for this, a landlord must 
provide 30s. per acre per annum. If this were 
done, Mr Trumper suggested a net yield to the 
landowner of around 3 per cent. on current 
market value. 

The same speaker emphasised the benefits 
accruing to landowners from the 1958 Agri- 
culture Act. Under the Act a proper rent is one 


else’s. He suggested that in industry or com- 
merce there is a fair chance of rising to a swivel 
chair behind a desk with an expense account. 
In fact, the proportion of people in industry 
who make that grade is no higher than that 
of farm-workers who become successful farmers. 
He wondered why farmers were so chary about 
borrowing, when the margin between the 
interest rate and possible profit was at least 
10 per cent., and he applauded the N.F.U. 
Medium Credit Corporation as a hopeful and 
progressive experiment. 

He quoted the fascinating story of a small 
farm enterprise launched by a farming paper. 
On 70 acres they spent £187 per acre and 
receive a rent of £11 per acre. The tenant put 
in £119 per acre, making £306 all told—a total 
capital outlay of £21,420. There is a return of 
£2,800, or 13 per cent., the landlord and 
tenant’s capital being treated as one. Out of 
this the farmer finds interest and feeds and 
clothes his family. It is a fine example of what 
can be done in farming without capital. 

Mr. Donaldson put forward an ingenious 
scheme by which an older man with capital, 
and an expert in farm management, finds a 
junior partner with ambition and without cash. 
The young man, drawing a worker’s wage, 
concentrates on the job and gradually works 
out his senior partner, who then, I suppose, 
either finds another junior or invests in industry. 

Banker H. H. Thackstone debunked some 
outdated ideas about farmers as borrowers. He 
agreed with me that the £70 million rise in 
borrowing during the past 12 months shows, 
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not that the industry is running down, but 
rather that individuals have sufficient confidence 
to require extra capital to develop their farms. 
Farmers’ overdrafts account for about 10 per 
cent. of the total figure. He said that in the | 
consideration of applications for accommoda- 
tion, the tests of credit worthiness included the 
point that a farmer should be hard-working 
and know his job. To-day it is almost impossible 
for a farmer to be fully acquainted with every 
aspect, and Mr. Thackstone placed great stress 
on the value of the National | Agricultural 
Advisory Service, which he thought was good, 
but could be improved. Salaries in it were 
low and it was often looked on only as a 
stepping-stone to better employment. Generally 
our advisory service does not appear to enjoy 
the confidence of farmers that similar services © 
enjoy in other countries. 

In later sessions, dealing with practical ° 
matters, the bulk handling of grain, milk, 
potatoes, feeding-stuffs and fertilisers created 
interest, for more than half the work of a farm 
consists. of taking things there and bringing | 
them or others back. Grain harvesting has 
developed from a mass-labour job to a mechan- 
ised operation with one man on the combine, 
another carting away the grain, and a third 
at the receiving end, but, as the speaker pointed 
out, there is room for plenty of capital and 
design to make efficient handling. 

Potato harvesting has progressed little. 
The amount of soil to be moved, the difficulty 
of separating stones, balls of earth and potatoes, 
and the often inclement weather conditions 
have prevented, so far, the production of a 
really efficient machine. Mr. H. G. Pryor told 
us how he had replaced bags by boxes fitted 
to a tractor foreloader; they are carted to 
permanent stores and hydraulically tipped. 

Bulk milk handling progresses more quickly 
in Scotland than in England. There, a penny 
a gallon premium is considered sufficient to! 
wipe off the capital cost of the comparatively ~ 
expensive installation within five years, besides 
offering amenities to dairy men. Mr. K. A. J. | 
Barton reported that the installation of a bulk 
tank greatly increased the number of applicants 
for a job in his dairy. 

Then we had a look at to-morrow. Mr. ~ 
George Wardrop talked of the new look coming 
into our industry: less labour, which will be 
more expensive, and higher rents; better 
produce; bulk handling; and work study. He 
talked of the development of the one-way 
plough, of chemical weed-control advances, of 
grass and its conservation. This last subject 
was enlarged on by Mr. A. Rosen, who pointed 
out that a mere handful of forage harvesters 
in 1956 had grown to over 12,000. One result 
of this has been an improvement in grass-land 
management. These machines have revolution- 
ised silage-making at one end, but there 
remains the problem of efficient unloading. 

There was a request, so often repeated, for 
the simplification of farming rotations. Too 
many farmers have a bit of this and a bit of 
that, instead of concentrating on two or three 
lines. Mr. P. Ainscough pleaded for haymaking; 
the official silage drive, he said, has temporarily 
overshadowed hay. He described methods of 
barn hay drying, costing 30s. per ton over the 
last three years. Unfortunately this applies 
only to fairly small quantities. 

Permanent grass remains our biggest crop. 
There is a tendency for leys to be left down 
longer; farmers, particularly in the wetter 
parts, prefer to re-sow their leys directly 
without arable cropping. Traditional methods, 
ploughing and cultivating, take too long to 
produce the fine seed bed needed for grass, and 
that is where the rotovator comes in. Mr. P. K. 
Crowe, with a rough wet hill-farm ranging from 
1,000 to 1,500 feet above sea level, has used 
a rotovator both to clear the land and to 
prepare seed beds. So far nothing has replaced 
the plough as a basic implement of cultivation, 
but with the development of chemical weed 
control, it may be that the rotary cultivator 
will supersede it. 
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CARS DESCRIBED 


THE AUSTIN A99_ | 


T is only at infrequent intervals, when some 
manufacturer introduces a model full of 
innovations, that the motoring publicis given 

an insight into the probable future; usually cars 
evolve slowly through a logical process of 
development. The latest Austin A99 is an 
example of this evolutionary method, but it is 
doubtful if many Austin owners ten years ago 
would have thought that by 1960 Austin would 
‘produce a large family saloon for basically less 
than £1,000, capable of 100 m.p.h. and fitted 
with what in 1950 was an expensive extra—fully 
automatic transmission. For some motorists the 
only possible disadvantage of this much better 
car is that its external dimensions, which are 
greater than those of the models it supersedes, 
might make it too large for some garages. 

This new model is some 250 Ib. heavier than 
the previous A105, but this is more than com- 
pensated for by the greater power and torque 

delivered by the six-cylinder overhead valve 
engine of 2,912c.c. The maximum brake horse- 
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the right can be used for normal braking. There 
are fifteen points on the car that require greas- 
ing every 1,000 miles. 

The high square lines now common to all 
B.M.C. cars look much better on this larger car 
than on the smaller cars I have previously 
tested. The high lines of the rear wings and 
boot allow a large load of luggage to be accom- 
modated, and this is helped by the fact that the 
spare wheel is carried beneath the boot in a 
separate compartment, the floor of which can 
be lowered. In general, the comfort is high, but 
there are a few minor faults that create irrita- 
tion. The driver’s ashtray, for example, is of 
little use, as it is placed between the steering- 
wheel rim and the door handle. In these days 
of finger-tip switches it is difficult to understand 
why the makers have reverted. to a trafficator 
switch with very sharp edges mounted above 
the steering-wheel boss; it is possible to trap a 
finger between this switch and one of the spokes 
of the horn ring. The separate front seats can 
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light pedal pressure was required to obtain 
normal check braking, and repeated brutal stops 
from close to maximum speed produced no 
symptoms of brake fade. As I have noticed on 
other cars with disc brakes at the front, there 
were occasional squeaks when the lightest of 
pedal pressures was applied. The braking effect 
was on the whole pleasantly progressive and 
sensitive. The hand-brake lever is sensibly 
fitted to the right of the driver’s seat, although 
for short drivers, who might require the seat 
adjusted forward, the lever is rather on the 
short side. The leverage provided was ample 
to hold the car securely on steep hills. 
Probably to make the steering light enough 
during parking and manoeuvring it has been 
given a low ratio; four turns of the wheel are 
needed to change from lock to lock, and the 
turning circle is awkwardly large at 42 feet 
6 inches. Because of the low-geared steering 
and its insensitivity at low speeds one 
might assume that high speeds would cause 


“power of 102.5 is delivered at only 4,500 r.p.m., 
‘and maximum torque at a useful point of the 
-engine’s range, 2,000 r._p.m. There is not much 
‘room to spare in the engine compartment, 
partly because of very large A.C. oil-bath air 
cleaner in front of the carburettors, the brake 
servo unit and the longitudinally-fitted battery. 
_ However, the bonnet opens widely and the oil 
filler can be easily reached. Twin S.U. car- 
_burettors are fitted and the comparatively high 
compression ratio of 8.3 to 1 is employed. On 
cars likely to be used in areas where premium- 
grade fuel is unobtainable the lower compression 
ratio of 7.3 to 1 can be provided. A full-flow 
_ oil filter is incorporated in the lubrication system, 
and the pressurised cooling system is thermo- 
statically controlled. 
| As is now general, the car is of integral 
construction, without a separate chassis frame. 
- The front suspension is by means of coil springs 


_and.wishbones controlled by hydraulic dampers 
and an anti-roll bar, and the rear suspension is 
_ by semi-elliptic laminated springs similarly con- 
trolled. The entire front suspension assembly is 
attached to a cross member that is mounted 
through rubber to the main assembly, thus 
_assisting in reducing road vibrations to the car’s 
interior. Lockheed hydraulic brakes are used, 
with discs on the front wheels and normal drums 
at the rear. A pressure-limiting valve is fitted 
in the hydraulic line to the rear drum brakes, 
| which has the effect of limiting the rear braking 
effect. This has the result that the driver can 
apply the brakes with maximum effort even 
when the car is lightly loaded, without any 
danger of the rear wheels’ locking. The car 
_ tested was fitted with the optionally extra Borg- 
| Warner automatic transmission, which elimin- 
ates the clutch pedal. The brake pedal is made 
especially wide, so that the left foot instead of 


THE AUSTIN A99 


Makers: Austin Motor Co., Longbridge, Birmingham 


SPECIFICATION 
Price £1,148 12s. 6d.|Suspension Independent 
‘ (ine. P.T. £338 12s. 6d.) (front) 
| Cubic capacity 2,912 c.c. | Wheelbase 9 ft. 0 in. 
| Bore and ee 88.9 mm, |_2r2ck (front) 4 ft. 6 ins. 
| Cylinders  giy | Track (rear) , 4 ft. 5} ins. 
\Valves Pushrod overhead | Overall length 15 ft. 8 ins. 


| B.h.p. 102.5 at 4,500 r-p.m.| Overall width 5 ft. 8} ins. 


| Carburettor Twin S.U.| Overall height 4 ft. 11 ins. 
| Ignition Coil] Ground clearance 64 ins. 
. a filter i Sane ae Turning circle 42 ft. 6 ins. 
yj ct gear 20a] 027 LO 7 | Werht 30 ewt. 
ae soa ee : Fuel capacity 16 gallons 

Final drive Hypoid bevel|O# capacity 12 pints 

Brakes Lockheed hydraulic| Water capacity 205 pints 


(dise front) | Tyres Dunlop 7.00 x 14 
| PERFORMANCE 
| Acceleration Maximum speed 99.8 m.p.h. 
 . Top I’mediate 3 
30-50 11.0 secs. 7.8 secs. RetesUepnsamption 
| 40-60- 12.0 secs. 13.8 secs. 18 m.p.g. at average 
0-60 (all gears) 17.5 secs. speed of 50 m.p.h. 


BRAKES: 30 to 0 in 32 ft. (95 per cent. efficiency) 


THE AUSTIN A99. It can carry six people and has a maximum speed of nearly 100 m.p.h. 


be aligned to form a bench-type seat capable of 
carrying three abreast; three can also be carried 
across the rear seat. Folding central armrests 
are fitted, but no right-hand armrest is provided 
for the driver. The steering wheel is mounted 
rather high in relation to the driving seat. It 
seems strange that rigid and unyielding sun 
visors should be used. The cubby-hole lid 
conceals a tiny compartment, and the usefulness 
of the full-width parcel shelf is reduced by the 
intrusion of the heater unit. 

All four doors open widely, but unfortun- 
ately the check straps on the car tested did not 
hold the doors securely. Full advantage is not 
taken of the large rear window, as the mirror 
gives only a limited angle of vision. However, 
the high line of the rear wings is most helpful 
when one is reversing and manoeuvring, as it 
allows one to judge distances with accuracy. 

Any automatic transmission can be 
adjusted to suit the individual requirements of 
drivers. On the Austin A99 the adjustment was 
just right for my own taste, and there was no ten- 
dency for it to change into direct drive at too low 
a speed in town driving. All the changes, both up 
and down, were done with commendable smooth- 
ness: only a little conscious effort was required 
from the driver to make every change unnotice- 
able to the passengers. The silence of the engine 
and the unobtrusiveness of the Borg-Warner 
transmission system combine to give one the feel- 
ing that one is at the wheel of a true luxury car, 
rather than of a family saloon. Throughout 
my test the engine started instantly and warmed 
up quickly to its work. Some small lady drivers 
might find the stretch and pressure required to 
engage the kick-down rather tiring. 

At no time or speed was there any doubt 
about the brakes’ outstanding efficiency. Only 


considerable worry, but this is not so. The car 
is inherently stable, and the faster one drives 
the better the steering becomes. With a full load 
most drivers will find it helpful to raise the 
pressure in the rear tyres above that recom- 
mended by the manufacturers. 

The fitting of anti-roll bars on both front 
and rear suspension almost eliminates sway, 
with the result that the car’s cornering powers 
are much better than one would at first expect. 
The suspension is firmer than is usual on com- 
parable cars, but there are many motorists who 
will prefer the firmness of the ride given to the 
very soft springing on many other cars. My rear 
passengers during the test commented most 
favourably on the comfort of the rear seats, 
which were big enough to allow them to vary 
their seating position and avoid stiffness. I 
was a little disappointed by the fuel consump- 
tion. Anaverage of only 18 m.p.g. overall struck 
me as too high, although admittedly too much 
attention is often paid to fuel consumption. 

The windscreen wipers cleared a large part 
of the total area, although their usefulness was 
reduced because the windscreen washer—for 
which I could find no ready method of adjust- 
ment—squirted its water well over the roof. I 
found that the front swivelling ventilators 
tended to suck in air and rain rather than 
acting as extractors, but the two in the rear 
quarters worked excellently. Because of recesses 
beneath the front seats and the slope of the 
floor, leg room in the rear seats is generous even 
with the front seats adjusted to their rearward 
position. The headlamps, both in the main and 
dipped positions, were outstandingly good. All 
in all I thought the A99, with the exception of 
the new Austin 7 at the other end of the scale, 
the best Austin so far produced. 
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PICTON CASTLE, PEMBROKESHIRE—II 


THE HOME OF THE HON. R. H. AND LADY MARION PHILIPPS 2 By MARK GIROUARD 


In this article some account is given of Sir John Philipps, the fourth baronet, who played a great part in the religious life of his time; and of the 
redecoration of the castle around 1750 that included the installation of exquisite fireplaces carved by Sir Henry Cheere. 


T is not usual to think of the 
I late 17th and 18th centuries in 

England as a religious age. We 
tend to remember only the more 
worldly and glittering members of 
the period, and forget that it saw 
the birth of a religious movement 
of enormous significance. This 
movement, sparked off in reaction 
against the easy morality of the 
Restoration, grew steadily in force 
throughout the 18th century; it 
captured the manufacturer and 
mercantile classes who were be- 
hind the Industrial Revolution; in 
the long run it was responsible for 
the mixture of religion and res- 
pectability that set the tone for 
the 19th century. 

In this revival there were few 
more interesting or important 
figures than Sir John Philipps, the 
4th baronet, who succeeded to 
Picton on the death of his father, 
Sir Erasmus, in 1695. His religious 
activities were innumerable. In 
the first place he was an early 
member and steadfast patron of 
the three great societies the 
formation of which marked the 
beginning of the revival: the 
Society (or strictly group of 
Societies) for the Reformation of 
Manners, founded about the year 
1692, to put down “‘profaning the 
Lord’s Day, Drunkeness, profane 
swearing and cursing, and all 
other lewd, enormous and dis- 


orderly practices”; the Society for ]——PICTON CASTLE, NEAR HAVERFORDWEST, PEMBROKESHIRE. THE GREAT HALL jf 


the Promotion of Christian Know- . : 
ee dounded e 1699. a a LOOKING WEST. This, and many of the other rooms in the castle, were redecorated about 1750 | 


shoot, the Society for the Propagation of the ‘excellent example, liberal contributions, and young men and still working within the Church | 
Gospel, founded in 1701 and, like its parent, indefatigable endeavours, the success’ which by of England, from which they were ultimately to | 
still in existence. “‘For so many years,” the the blessing of God the Society has met with is secede. In 1736 he guaranteed George White- 
S.P.C.K. wrote to his son on Sir John’s death, very much owing.” field an annual allowance to enable him to stay | 
he had been “the ornament and in a great In his old age Sir John became the patron on at Oxford; and when in the same year Charles - 
measure the Support of the Society’; to his and friend of John Wesley and his group, then Wesley returned from his missionary activities | 
in Georgia, his journal records that he 
almost immediately ‘“‘waited upon 
good old Sir John Philipps, who 
received me as one alive from the dead. | 
Here I heard a most blessed account of | 
our friends at Oxford; their increase | 
both in zeal and number.” He 
But the religious activity for |) 
which Sir John is best known is his 
support of the charity-school move- 
ment in Wales. It was largely due to, 
his efforts and generosity that, under |) 
the aegis of the S.P.C.K., 95 freei® 
schools for the poor were set up in} 
Wales between 1699 and 1737. They|)” 
were thickest on the ground in his 
native Pembrokeshire, where he sup-) 
ported a dozen or so at his own 
expense, and made small annual grants i 
to parents to help them maintain their} ~ 
children while at school. The object of i 
+5 
2 
: 


the schools was religious rather than 
educational—the training of the child-} 
ren of the poor to be God-fearing and} 
moral; the syllabus was practically)! | 
confined to learning to read the Bible) 
and catechism, and the singing of 
hymns. But these schools were} 
pioneers in the movement that taught 
the Welsh peasantry to read and write; 
and, as taken over and adapted after] 
Sir John’s death by his brother-in-law, 
Griffith Jones, the movement became 
the foundation stone of modern edu-|~ 
cation in Wales. 

At the beginning of the 18t 
century Christianity, at least in its 
Bible-reading Sabbath-keeping form) 
scarcely affected the Welsh peasan} 


2.—THE STUDY (OR LIBRARY) IN THE SOUTH-EAST TOWER try. A contemporary clergymat) 
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has left a vivid description of their life. Their leisure time was spent in 
playing games, dancing and singing. They listened avidly to professional 
harpers and fiddlers; they collaborated with the gentry in putting on rustic 
dramas in the fields. “‘In the summer months men and maids met every 
Saturday night from the countryside . . . diverted themselves by singing to 
the harp until the dawn of the Sabbath . . . in every corner of the Town 
some sport or other went on until the light of the Sabbath day had faded 
away.” 

The clergyman found all this very shocking, and there is no doubt that 
Sir John Philipps did so, too. Within a hundred years, as a result of un- 
ceasing missionary activity, the Welsh people had become the most 
Sabbatical in Europe. It may be thought that they were better off as they 
were before. Certainly there was much in Sir John Philipps’s religion that 
seems to-day narrow and sombre. In March, 1698, as a Member of Parlia- 
ment, he piloted through the House of Commons an ‘‘Act for the more 
effectual suppression of Blasphemy and profaneness.’’ In it (according to 
the Parliamentary diary of Narcissus Luttrell) he tried to make adultery 
punishable by death; but he failed to get this clause adopted, and in the 
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3.—THE LITTLE STAIRCASE LEADING UP TO THE 
GALLERY 


end the Act was limited to making denial of the Trinity punishable by three 
years’ imprisonment. 

In his family life he saw the devil at work on the most innocent 
occasions. “‘My Love makes no mention,’’ he wrote to his wife from 
London on July 30, 1713, just after her arrival in Bath, “of ye Company 
that went with her, wch I sopose wou’d not have been omitted, had ye 
Conversation, during so long a time, been suitable to ye Christian Profession 
tho in a low degree. I must own ’twas a very quick and sensible affliction 
to me, to have my wife and daughter (whom I have allwaies labour’d to 
preserve from ye contagion of bad Company) shut up for 2 days together in 
a Coach with Persons alltogether unknown to Her, being convinced by long 
experience of ye extreme degeneracy and corruption of Mankind, tho’ I 
trust in God’s Mercy (whatever their Talk and Behaviour was) it will leave 
no ill impression on ye Souls of either of ye . . . Wonder not then, my dear 
Love, at ye Concern I shewd when you were here, for our late Hours, our 
neglect of Family Prayer, and ye untoward Conversation we had at Epsom 
Kensington, and c.” : 

Yet in spite of the austerer elements in his character the impression 
left by reading Sir John’s family letters, of which many survive in the 
National Library of Wales, is that he was an honest, good, humble, generous, 
loving and lovable man. His affection for his wife was deep and touching. 
The letter quoted above was written in real worry and pain; and when his 
wife wrote an obviously furious reply (no longer in existence) he was over- 
come with remorse and self-reproach. Up till the end of their twenty years 
of married life his letters to her are scattered with charming little endear- 
ments: “My dearest, dearest Love,’’ he will interject, or “dear Lamb, my 
heart is full of tenderness and concern for Ye.” These loving asides are 
mixed oddly but quite unselfconsciously, with invocations to God, pious 
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HALL FIREPLACE. Carved by Henry Cheere about 
1750, with a picture by Snyders hanging above 
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5.-ANOTHER FIREPLACE CARVED BY CHEERE: IN THE 
DRAWING-ROOM 
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END OF THE DRAWING-ROOM. The chinoiserie mirrors were probably made 


for their present position. Eighteenth-century embroideries have been appliqued to the curtains 


exhortations, and detailed and very shrewd 
discussions of leases, the presentation of livings, 
estate business, South Sea annuities and other 
practical affairs. 

The Philipps family circle, an affectionate 
and united one, consisted of Sir John and his 
wife, Mary, the daughter of Anthony Smith, a 
rich East India merchant; the three sons 
Erasmus (’Rasmus or ’Rasmy), John (Jack) and 
Berkeley; their tutor, Mr. Bernewitz; and the 
daughters, Katherine and Mary. Jack writes to 
his sister Katherine, from the age of twelve 
onwards, wonderfully grown-up letters gravely 
giving the latest news about arrears of rent, re- 
decorations at the castle and the affairs of the 
family coal-mines. ’Rasmy is sent to Lincoln’s 
Inn, “because it always had ye reputation of 
being ye soberest Inn of ye Four,”’ as his father 
characteristically says. Mary, aged eleven, is to 
be “kept to her Bible and her Needle’’ until a 
governess can be found for her; meanwhile she 
shows more signs of human weakness than her 
brothers. “‘I am afraid Miss Mary,”’ Sir John 
writes, “has been too busie with ye Fruit, un- 
known to her Dear Mamma, which may have 
occasion’d her loss of appetite.”’ 


Perhaps the most charming of Sir John’s- 


letters, a touching mixture of tenderness and 
absurdity, was written to his wife on November 
7, 1721, just after she had recovered from a 
long illness. He begs her most solicitously not to 
“sit too long in any one Place, especially in 
windy Weather, and near a Window or Door, 
which is often ye occasion of Colds.’’ He then 
continues, with some embarrassment: ‘‘I must 
now mention.a thing of an inferiour kind, Which 
perhaps my Love will not easily admit of, tho 
lam fully satisfied of ye Truth of it. . .; which is, 
that using a Brush to ye Teeth and Gums (as 
you constantly do) will certainly prove in time 
extreamly injurious to them Both, and especially 
to ye Last, which will be quite worn away by it; 
and I beg of ye for ye future to use a Sponge in 
its room.’ A letter written to Sir Ralph Verney 
of Claydon in 1650 refers to “the new Paris 
luxury—the Teeth brushes and boxes,” but 
apparently they were still regarded with dis- 
favour in Pembrokeshire seventy years later. 
Sir John’s letter continues with a message 
to Mary: ‘‘Pray give my kindest blessing, with a 
thousand tender Kisses, to ye little dear diligent 
Nurse, whose great sorrowing and Tears for her 
belov’d Mamma, I was this post informed of 
from a friend of hers.’’ Up till now the letter had 
been written in the neat hand of a secretary, 
for by 1720 Sir John was becoming blind; 
but at the end he took the pen himself, and 
dashed off a variant of the sentence with which 
he ended his letters to his wife, “Dearest Jewel, 


Yr most Constant, faithful, tender loving hus- 
band till death.’’ Death was not far away from 
this touching and affectionate couple, for early 
in the next year Lady Philipps’s illness proved 
fatal. 

Sir John himself did not die until 1736. 
His eldest son, Erasmus, who succeeded him, 
owned Picton for only seven years, being 
drowned in the River Avon near Bath while out 
hunting in 1743. He seems to have inherited a 
little of his father’s religious temperament; at 
least he made careful notes of all the sermons he 
attended while an undergraduate. But he was 
not above a bit of horse-racing as well, and when 
he left Oxford his interests branched out into 
two strong secular directions—the study of 
economics and the collection of works of art. He 
published three books on economic subjects 
between 1721 and 1731, and a volume of miscel- 
laneous essays was printed after his death. 
Around 1740 he went on the Grand Tour, and, 
in the fashion of the day, bought heavily in 
Italy. 4 


7.—THE 


1960 


beginning of September 1741, in order to be for- 
warded from there to London.” The collection 
filled six crates, and its chef d’oeuvre was a “St. 
Sebastian by Guido Reni, his very best manner, 
fine strong body of colours, bought for sixty 
Zoquins.”’ There were 33 pictures in all, includ- 
ing works of other painters favoured by 18th- 
century collectors, such as Carlo Maratti, Luca 
Giordano and Salvator Rosa. Some of these 
were sbozzos, that is, oil sketches; they were to 
be hung “‘a little high and then they will appear 
(not to a connoisseur indeed) finished Paintings.” 
The best pictures were “‘to have Glasses, of a 
yellowish cast, over all,’’ a direction that reads 
oddly in light of the present-day fashion for, if 
anything, over-cleaning. The collection also 
included books, engravings, bronzes, and even 
“Six Chocolate Cups’”’ and ‘“‘a box with artificial 
flowers, Nuns work, bought at Rome.”’ Little if 


any of this collection remains at Picton to-day. 
Sir Erasmus Philipps never married, and on 


his sudden death Picton became the property of 
his brother, Sir John. In 1749, soon after he had 
inherited, the new baronet embarked on large- 
scale redecoratrens inside the castle. Up till then 
Picton seems to have been comparatively little 
altered since the Middle Ages. His father, the 
“good and great’ Sir John (as his epitaph 
describes him) had made some changes in 1697, 
in which year a cousin, Sir Hugh Owen, wrote to 
him: “Mr. Hancocke suppose gives you an acct 
of his pgresse in ye alterations at Picton, wch 
believe may be convenient and will please you.” 
The Buck engraving (illustrated last week) 
suggests that these alterations were confined to 
raising the entrance and building the first ter- 


race, building an extra storey on top of the great | 


hall and altering some windows; inside old Sir 
John may have wainscoted some rooms, for 
there is panelling in the north-east tower that 
could belong to this date. 


The younger Sir John Philipps’s alterations 
were much more extensive. Most of the inside of 


the castle, above basement level, was completely _ 
redecorated, with new plasterwork, new fire- _ 


places, new panelling and joinery, new floors, 
and new sash-windows replacing such medieval 
windows as still survived. 


The individuality and charm of Picton con- 


sists very largely in the resulting combination of © 


medieval outside and Georgian inside, of elegant 
Classical rooms concealed in the battered and 
ancient castle, with its piebald coat of worn 
rough-cast. The decoration of the rooms is of 
exceptionally high quality, but at the same time 
it is relatively simple; none of the rooms, apart 
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the capabilities of good London craftsmen, undirected by an architect; 
but the interesting possibility remains that Gibbs was at least con- 
sulted about the work. 

The hall (Fig. 1) is an exceedingly attractive room, plain, dignified, 
sensible, and easy. Here hang the bulk of the family portraits, includ- 
ing Hudson’s of Sir Erasmus, the 5th baronet (right of the door), and 
one usually said to be of Sir John, the 4th baronet (between the north 
windows) ; the dress and age of the sitter suggest that it may really be 
his son, the younger Sir John. To the left of the door is a portrait of 
Sir Robert Walpole; the mother of his first wife, Catherine Shorter, 
was a Philipps, and as a young married couple in London the Walpoles 
lived with Catherine Walpole’s grandmother, old Lady Philipps, the 
widow of Sir Erasmus, the third baronet. The pedimented doorways, 
Doric entablature and screen in the hall are fine examples of sturdy 
Georgian joinery; particularly charming is the little staircase running 
up behind the columns to the gallery over the screen (Fig. 3). The 
black and white paved floor chimes in perfectly with the general 
mood of the room. : 

The stone fireplace (over which hangs a noble hunting scene by 
Snyders) is one of the four Cheere fireplaces at Picton (Fig. 4): the 
others are of marble, white or coloured, and each one is a little master- 
piece. Their most distinctive features are the enchanting reliefs 
carved on their entablatures. In the centre of the hall entablature, for 
instance, Cupids are shearing sheep; in the drawing-room (Fig. 5) they 
are making a fire, one of them blowing it up with bellows, others 
gathering and breaking sticks; in the boudoir upstairs is a whole range 
of animals—a wild sow with her young, sheep, delicate and lively deer 


8 (above) and (right) 9 and 10.—CARVED PANELS 
FROM HENRY CHEERE’S FIREPLACE IN THE 
BOUDOIR 


from the hall, is at all large, and, being fitted into the 
| towers of the old castle, they are of unusual and attrac- 
tive shapes. The hall still occupies the position, and to 
| some extent fulfils the function of the medieval great 
hall: it is the main living-room and pivot of the house, 
_ and off it the other rooms are approached through odd, 
_ dark passages and lobbies, or up and down curious little 
| staircases. The general effect is an enchanting one, of 
informality, friendliness and ease. 
The original plans, bills and accounts for the 18th- 
_ century alterations unfortunately have all disappeared, 
but one valuable document survives in the form of three 
little books in which Sir John listed all the letters he 
wrote or received. These show that between August, 
1749, and July, 1752, a great many letters passed to and 
| fro between Sir John and “Mr. Henry Cheere at West- 
| minster,’ including a letter sent by Cheere on April 30, 
1752, ‘“‘with a plan of a chimneypiece for my study’’; that 
on April 14, 1752, a letter was received from ‘“‘Mr. James 
Gibbs, London,’ and on December 2 of the same year 
one from “‘James Rich . . . with a plan of the Chapel.” 
These entries establish beyond reasonable doubt that 
the carved marble chimney-pieces that are among the 
most remarkable and attractive features of Picton were 
the work of the great sculptor, Sir Henry Cheere (knight- 
ed in 1760), who from his sculptor’s yard near Hyde Park 
| Corner poured forth a steady stream of delicate Rococo 
statues, tombs and chimney-pieces to’ every corner of 
| Great Britain. The James Rich who sent a plan of the 
chapel was perhaps the joiner, for the. chapel contains 
_mostly joiner’s work; and it is a reasonable assumption 
that the entire redecoration was carried out between 1749 
and 1752. One would very much like to know whether 
_““James Gibbs” was in fact the famous architect of that 
name, and if so what he was writing about : it would be 
rash to assume from this one letter, written apparently 
when the work was nearly finished, that he was the archi- 
tect for the redecoration, which is certainly not beyond 


sniffing the wind before a minuscule background 
a frieze of huntsmen (Figs. 8 to 10). 

The octagonal boudoir (Fig. 8) on the first 
floor of the south-east turret has an early-19th- 
century cornice and doorcases; the doors and 
windows are decorated with endearing flower 
paintings, apparently Victorian, signed by 
Janie S. Harland (a family governess?). The 
fireplace in the circular study below is also early- 

Hl} | 19th-century and perhaps has at some time been 
switched with the Cheere one now in the boudoir; 
this is probably the “‘chimney-piece for my 

; Study” for which Cheere sent a plan in May, 
OnE ie 1752. This study (Fig. 2), with its delicate 
plaster ceiling, carved and pilastered bookcases 
and exquisite inlaid floor, is as nice a little 
y) Georgian room as could be found. Both these 
charming rooms have windows looking down to 
Milford Haven, as do those of the drawing-room, 
a slightly larger but still intimate room with (in 
addition to the Cheere fireplace already men- 
tioned) fine carved doorcases and overmantel, 
and a gently Rococo ceiling (Figs. 6 and 7). 
11—THE PLAN OF THE MAIN FLOOR. The original castle is shown black (To be concluded on January 28) 
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TALKING ABOUT SALE-ROOMS 


RARITIES IN ITALIAN EARTHENWARE 


HEN anyone speaks of 

Italian pottery it is taken 

for granted that he means 
the delightful tin-enamelled ware 
that the Italians called maiolica. 
Early pieces of quality are rare 
enough, but there is another type of 
glazed earthenware (fine examples of 
which hardly ever come on to the 
market) known as sgvaffiato or 
scratched ware, which is not tin- 
glazed but lead-glazed, and can be 
described briefly as the normal 
medieval. glazed pottery, brought 
to a high standard of perfection by 
the end of the 15th century in 
compe«.tion with the beautiful and 
new-fangled maiolica. After the 
first firing the buff body was 
dipped into a bath of white slip, 
and the design scratched through 
this coating. Then came-a bath of 
lead glaze and a second firing—the 
glaze sometimes stained green or 
purple or brown. The odd thing 
about the majority of surviving 
examples is that, whereas the 
maiolica painters were fully com- 
mitted to Renaissance designs, with 
scarcely a backward look over 
their shoulders, the  lead-glaze 
potters remained faithful to medi- 
eval tradition, whether dealing with 
flat surfaces such as dishes, or 
elaborate objects such as the ink- 
stand of Fig. 1. 

Indeed this inkstand, I should 
imagine, is hardly a pottery form 
at all, but was surely adapted, if 
not copied directly, from some 
wood carving or group in bronze. 
It was part of the very distinguished 

. collection of Italian earthenware 
belonging to the late Charles Loeser, 
and was sent over for sale at 
Sotheby’s from his villa at Florence. 
St. George brandishes his sword at 
the dragon that crouches below him. The 
horse—who looks rather surprised at the 
episode—is wearing elaborate saddlecloths in- 
cised in sgraffiato technique with flowers, rab- 
bits, stags and other creatures. Taper-stick and 
inkwell are by the animal’s forefeet, and the 


By FRANK DAVIS 


1.—INKSTAND GROUP OF ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON, 
IN SGRAFFIATO WARE. From Perugia, late-15th-century. Height, 


144 ins. £3,500 


whole group is. covered with a translucent 
green glaze over a pale slip; a similar group in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum has a purple 
glaze. This rarity changed owners for £3,500. 
Beside it an array of late-15th- and 
16th-century maiolica appeared to my eyes 


endearingly familiar, if one cam 
legitimately use the words in 
connection with noble shapes and 
soft ‘warm colouring. The one ~ 
that specially roused my covet- 
ousness was the deep dish (tondino) 
of Fig. 2, with its gaileon in full 
sail in the centre, and the broad 
border decorated with various mus- 
ical instruments intertwined with 
floral scrolls—a dream of a dish 
painted mostly in a brilliant cobalt 
blue. 

The date is about 1520; the 
foot is inscribed In Chafagguolo— 
that is Caffaggiolo, the little place 
near Florence where a pottery was 
started in 1506, as an appanage of 
the Medici family. This soared up 
to-£450, and the Florentine two-' 
handled albarello of Fig. 3 very 
much higher—£2,100. This is pain- 
ted on one side with a greyhound 
pursuing a hare, on the other 
with a wild boar breaking into a 
sack of corn. The animals are 
painted pale blue with manganese 
outlines; the leaves are green, 
outlined similarly. Above is a 
circle composed of alternate green 
and blue ellipses; the ground is 
pinkish white, the date, about 
1460. Next to it was one of the 
typical Florentine 15th-century jars 
with two handles, not unlike this 
albarello in shape, painted with 
vertical dark blue bands of stylised 
oak leaves, which was bought for a 
museum in Holland for £700, 7} 
Altogether this particular sale con-/ j 
tained about 50 pieces of maiolica, 
from the fairly ordinary to the 
almost out-of-this-world category, 
which realised all kinds of prices 
from £8 (the lowest) to the £2,100 
already recorded. ; 

I venture to -inflict three 
others upon you; my excuse, is the superb 
sense of design these painters had. Fig. 4, 
from left to right, shows a drug jar from 
Caffaggiolo painted with a continuous pattern 
of peacock’s feathers in orange, green and blue, 
the shoulder and base a pattern in blue, £160; 


2.—CAFFAGGIOLO DISH IN BRILLIANT COBALT BLUE. Decorated with a galleon and musical instruments. About 1520, diameter 
9} ins. £450. (Right) 3—FLORENTINE ALBARELLO OF ABOUT 1460. Height, 7 ins. £2,100 


| ) 
a tall elongated albarello from Faenza, with a 
crested bird flanked by reeds in a panel out- 
lined in blue; painted in orange, ochre, blue and 
green on a white ground, the neck of the jar 
| having a blue-dash pattern, £1,300; and the 
third, also from Faenza, with a bird in a panel 
in the midst of a scrolling floral ground, and the 
name of the drug for which the jar was intended 
in Gothic characters on a ribbon—Loy Sanu 
Et Exp. Whether that is to be found in the 
British Pharmacopceia I don’t know; what is 
certain is that the shelves of an Italian chemist 
at the end of the 16th century provided a 
| spectacle that was probably more life-enhancing 
| than a great many of the drugs contained in 
| the jars. This was sold for £220. 
| Mirrors have survived by the thousand, or 
| at any rate mirror frames, for an old glass has 
frequently been replaced by a modern one, and 
they are not invariably of any special interest. 
Fig. 5 shows one that changed hands for £300 
_in a recent sale, also at Sotheby’s, and seems 
to be out of the ordinary for two reasons. The 
first is that the design is exceptionally attrac- 
tive and original. The second is that the maker’s 
trade label still remains on the back; it is so 
detailed and promises so much that I make no 
apology for giving it at length: 
| Thomas Merle (Successor to the late Mr. 
Overlove) Picture Frame Maker, Carver, Gilder 
and Pyintseller, at the Golden Key, no. 36 Leaden- 


hall Street, London, Makes and Sells all sorts of 


Pictuve Frames, Carves and Gilds Lookinglass 
Frames ard Givandoles in the newest taste and at 
the Most Reasonable Prices. Landscapes and 
Seascapes Neatly Painted. Pictures carefully 
Cleaned, Lined and Mended. Old Frames New 
Gilt on the Shortest Notice. Mouldings of Differ- 
ent Patteyns and Lengths for the Conveniency 
Rage oo 
The late Sir. Ambrose Heal records Thomas 
Merle as working at this address from 1790 to 
1814, in succession to J. Overlove, who worked 
there from 1779. I note with interest that in 
addition to the normal work of the carver, 
gilder, etc., whether for pictures or mirrors, 
Thomas Merle blithely undertakes the cleaning 
and lining of pictures and, what is more, will 
paint landscapes and seascapes. 

This last announcement seems to me 
very odd indeed. I don’t remember seeing it in 
any other advertisement and I should have 

| thought it unlikely that many people would 
walk into the shop and say: “‘Please paint me a 
landscape.” Or does it merely mean that the 
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6.—_MAHOGANY BEDSTEAD OF ABOUT 1765. Sold with curtains, 
valance, coverlet and pelmet of blue silk. 1,600 gns. 
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4.— NOTABLE EXAMPLES OF MAIOLICA. (Left to right) a Caffaggiolo drug jar of about 
1520, height 74 ins., £160; a Faenza albarello of about 1490, height 12 ins., £1,300; a Faenza 
albarello of about 1480, height 74 ins., £220 


proprietor had someone like George Morland 
in tow, reasonably gifted and perpetually broke? 
But perhaps I read into a slightly extravagant 
advertisement more than it was intended to 
convey. 

As to the quality of the mirror frame it- 
self, I hardly think there are two opinions. 
From the oakleaf base spring palm branches 
overlaid with flowers; above are acanthus 
leaves with a pierced cresting with a curling 
leaf in the centre. Altogether an unusually 
graceful affair from a graceful age. 

Among a few pieces of furniture sent to 
Christie’s by Lord Beatty, a pair of very tall— 
9 ft. 3 ins. in height—upright mirrors with 
arched tops, from the middle of the 18th cen- 
tury, sold for 280 guineas; a gilt gesso side- 
table, the top inset with a black lacquer panel, 
for 75 guineas; and a later giltwood side-table 
of perhaps the 1730s for 270 guineas. 

The most imposing 
item in this little col- 
lection was the mahog- 
any bedstead of Fig. 6, 
made about 1765. The 
balusters are carved 
with acanthus foliage, 
and rise up to lobed 
columns. The pediment 
is painted in colours with 
floral pelmettes and 
scrolling stems on a 
cream ground, while the 
panelled head-board is 
pierced with a trellis 
design and painted in a 
similar manner. A lux- 
urious bed fit for the best 
kind of fairy queen and 
sold with its curtains, 
valance, coverletand pel- 
met of blue silk for 1,600 
guineas. No less dis- 
tinguished was a set of 
four Chinese Chippen- 
dale chairs from the 
same property in black 
lacquer; they had the 
usual key pattern and 
trellis design, square 
chamfered legs gilt with 
Oriental characters and 
flower sprays ona black 
lacquer ground. They 
reached a final price of 
1,150 guineas. 

In a Sotheby’s sale 
of Chinese ceramics and 
jades two days earlier, 
£5 bought one or two 
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MIRROR IN 

It is by Thomas Merle, who 

worked between 1790 and 1814. Height, 4 ft. 
11 ins. £300 


5.—LATE-18th-CENTURY 
GILT WOOD. 


nice things and £500 several much nicer. A 
rare little Ming Dynasty saucer dish glazed 
inside and out with a rich egg-yellow, and 
marked with the reign mark of the Em- 
peror Hung Chih, changed hands for £640, 
and one of those Sung Dynasty celadon 
dishes, the underside petal-moulded, the well 
carved with a foliage design enclosing a dragon 
and flaming pearl in relief, for £160. Among 


-other Sung Dynasty pieces a Chun Yao bowl— 


that is, a bowl covered with a lavender glaze 
and with a single purple splash near the rim— 
made £115, while an oddity in the shape of a 
Ming Dynasty bowl painted in China with 
chrysanthemums in underglaze blue, and then 
further painted in colours in Holland with 
panels of vases of flowers divided by smaller 
roundels with a Chinese fishing (reign mark 
of Chia Ching) went for £25—a warning, 
perhaps, that it does not pay in the long run 
to paint the lily. 


a2. 


HE University College of North Stafford- 
shire differs from other new red bricks, 
so called, in aiming to impart a back- 
ground of both the Humanities and Science to 
every student whatever the subject specialised 
in afterwards. On the edge of the Potteries, the 
College is established in and around Keele Hall, 
ancestral home of the Sneyd family set in pic- 
turesquely varied and wooded parkland. An 
original element in the College is the interest, 
which is shared by the Principal, Sir George 
Barnes, taken in local history and topography, 
not least that of Keele and the Sneyds, as adding 
actuality to historical studies. The Hall itself, 
depicted in Plot’s Staffordshire as originally a 
curiously gabled many-windowed Elizabethan 
mansion, was rebuilt in somewhat similar style, 
but much larger, mainly by Salvin for Ralph 
Sneyd between 1853 and 1860. This remarkable 
yet characteristic Victorian squire is shown by his 
correspondence to have taken intense interest 
in everything to do with Keele, and to have been 
concerned with the Hall’s rebuilding for forty 
years after he succeeded to the estate in 1829. 
Among his letters is a batch beginning in 
1830 from the architect Edward Blore, showing 
that Sneyd had already started on the under- 
taking. But for various reasons it was held up, 
except for the building of the stable quadrangle. 
Part of this has now been made into the 
Principal’s. residence, affording in itself an 
example of ingenious conversion to a contemp- 
orary house of character. But the discovery of 
Blore’s letters throws both that and the build- 
ing itself into historical perspective coloured 
with the overtones of Victorian personality and 
endeavour. 
Edward Blore (1787-1879; he lived to be 
92) had originally made his name as a topo- 
graphical artist, then as Sir Walter Scott’s 
architect for Abbotsford (1816-22), after which 
he was employed on a succession of picturesque 
rebuildings—Canford Manor, Dorset (1826), 


Goodrich Castle, Herefordshire (1828), Hinching- 
brooke (1830), later the rebuilding of Capes- 
thorne Hall, Cheshire, and the completion and 
enlargement of Buckingham Palace, besides a 
great deal of church and college work and a 
palace in the Crimea. 
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FROM STABLE-YARD TO PRINCIPAL’S HOUSE 


THE CLOCK HOUSE, KEELE, STAFFORDSHIRE o 


STAFFORDSHIRE, FROM THE SOUTH-WEST. 


1960 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


STABLES OF KEELE HALL, 


It is now the residence of the Principal 


of the University College of North Staffordshire 


The stables at Keele, about a hundred yards 
north-west of the mansion, consist in a brick- 
built quadrangle entered under archways, the 
western of which is surmounted by an elaborate 
cupola of the local brown sandstone (Fig. 2) 
containing the clock which has given its name to 
the Principal’s house. This occupies parts of the 
south and west ranges, the former. (like that 
opposite to it) with elaborate gable-ends, 
mullioned and transomed windows and stone 
coigns (Fig. 1). It looks southward over lawns 
that slope to a chain of lakes formed in the 
magnificently wooded valley beyond. 

Blore’s first letter, dated November 24, 
1830, from,62, Welbeck Street, is concerned 


c. 1832, FOR THE QUADRANGLE 


entirely with the project of rebuilding the Hall, 
and two years passed before. he wrote again. 
The pause is explained by another lot of letters, 
which show that Sneyd viewed with profound 
apprehension the agitation that produced 
the Reform Bill of 1832, envisaging at least 
revolution, probably a republic, and certainly 
the ruin of landowners. In consequence, no 
doubt, he held up the main operation. How- 
ever, on December 25, 1832 (merely dated: 
Blore apparently did not observe Christmas 
Day) the architect sent drawings for “‘finials to 
turrets’” and expressed a desire that vanes 
should surmount them. It appears from the 
next letter, May 6, 1833, which alludes to the 
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dimensions of stalls, that he was referring to the 
stables. Two drawings of them, exactly as 
built and showing Blore’s neat calligraphy, are 
reproduced in Fig. 3. 

In the same letter he added that he had 
“not yet fully got the better of the influenza’; 
was suffering from ‘“‘the debility and languor 
which is the general consequence of the com- 
plaint.’’ However, he got the detail drawings 
off, and a fortnight later pointed out that they 
showed “all the suggested additions except the 
parapets, which would be both expensive and, I 
think, inconvenient’? owing, as he had ex- 
plained, to their accumulating leaves, etc. The 
parapet, we can see, was duly omitted. Turning 
to the interior of the court (Fig. 2) he continued, 
“I have done my best to give [it] something of 
the character of the exterior but have found the 
coach-house doors rather refractory, on account 
of their width, and cannot say I am satisfied 
myself... I continue far from well: can neither 
think nor do anything well, so am sometimes 
tempted to try the patience of my friends in the 
hope of being able from reconsideration to im- 
prove on my performance.’ To our eyes 
the arched coach-house doors with slender 
imposts set up a pleasing rhythm _ together 
with the dormer gables above them; but ap- 
parently this very departure from the massive 
Elizabethanism of the outer elevations pained 
Blore. 

Incidentally his reference to finding inven- 
tion difficult reflects a chronic disability in 
him. Blore was essentially a topographer, 
‘and, judging from his buildings, frequently 
failed to find in his sketch-books the motifs to 
supply his lack of imagination. 

Next October (5) he sent full-size draw- 
ings for the mouldings, shields and cornice ‘‘to 
make up the elevation of the cupola:’’ one of 
the shields was probably that which has dis- 
appeared from above the arch in Fig, 1 but is 
seen in Figs. 2 and 3. Two weeks later he was 
again depressed over an alteration of the 
gutters, probably their raising by a course or 
two, which he feared would spoil the pro- 
portion of the gables. It is impressive to see 
_ how much he worried over such details of a 
subsidiary building at which for a century to 
come few people would spare a second glance: 
and the more so when we remember how many 
more important jobs he had on his hands—at 
this juncture Wadham College, Oxford, Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Peterborough Cathedral 
and, as his next letter shows, dated December 2, 
1835, Buckingham Palace. Sneyd had evidently 
by then resumed schemes for the Hall’s re- 
building. He refers to the State dining- 
room at the Palace for which, according to 
Mr. Clifford Smith’s Buckingham Palace, Blore 
“devised an entirely fresh scheme having no 
resemblance to Nash’s work.’’ His letter says :— 

“The Parquettrie floor at the Palace is to 
_ be disposed of, but I am unable to state the 
_ terms. I will see it is not disposed of with- 
out first giving you an opportunity of be- 
coming its purchaser. The oak panelling 


PIPER WATER-COLOURS IN THE 
WEDGWOOD WARE ADORNING THE DINING-ROOM 
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4.—THE PRINCIPAL’S STUDY 


referred to in your letter was sold at Squibbs’ 


six months back; it is now at a dealer’s 
in the Quadrant [Regent Street?]. Mr. 
Mildmay has an idea it might be used for 
a room in his own house !Shoreham Park, 
Kent, designed by Blore in 1830; recently 
demolished]. But it will not do. It is painted 
and gilt. The expense of adapting and 
renovating will be considerable and I advise 
you to think no more about it. Mr. Deighton 
has all the plans and elevations of Keele Hall.”’ 

Deighton was then the foremost maker of 
models for architects. Salvin was employing 
him at the same date for one of Scotney Castle, 
and was similarly advising its owner about 
acquiring old panelling—a quest in which the 
young A. W. Pugin was also engaged just then. 

None of these embellishments, of course, 
had any place in the stables. However, Mr. 
J. R. Piggott’s conversion of their south range 
for the late Lord Lindsay of Birker, founder and 
first Principal of the College, did not have to 
start from the manger, so to say, for it had 
probably always consisted in the coachman’s 
house; and in the 1920s Col. Ralph Sneyd had 
taken up residence there himself. He addeda plain 
but, as accommodation, invaluable room, now 
Sir George’s study (Fig. 4), projecting from the 
south side on top of a mound formed, pre- 
sumably, to conceal the stables from the 
garden. This still precludes much view of them 
from that direction, and caused the added room 


SITTING- ROOM. 


to be at mezzanine level. From the entrance 
hall the staircase rises straight to this attractive 
and relatively spacious book-room, before 
turning up to the bedroom corridor. The ground- 
floor corridor runs along the court side of the 
range, with the living rooms opening off it. 
The dining-room’s interest is, admittedly, its 
containing Sir George’s collection of Wedgwood 
Queensware. In the illustration it shares the 
wall-space with a delightful portrait of Captain 
Charles Court, Marine and Surveyor-General 
to the East India Company. 

The sitting-room (Fig. 5) in the south-west 
corner of the quadrangle, is L-shaped—entered 
outside the left edge of the photograph—and 
shows how pleasant distinction can be given to 
a space having character rather than beauty by 
contrasted colouring and comfortable Regency 
furniture. The walls, alternately white and 
terra-cotta, the oblong brick hearth and yellow 
and greyish covers create an abstract pictorial 
pattern, admirably suited to the austerely 
lovely series of John Piper water-colours. The 
affection of Sir George and Lady Barnes for this 
painter’s work, with which Blore’s low-toned 
essay in the picturesque has so many analogies, 
perhaps explains how the Clock House has to- 
day a visual unity and character which it is 
easier to appreciate than to convey. As through- 
out Keele to-day, one feels that all the pains 
taken by its builders are appreciated and 
justified. 


(Right) 6—A COLLECTION OF 
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TRICYCLE BUILT 
FOR TWO 


IR,—I was interested in Mr. Hen- 

son’s letter and photograph (Dec- 
ember 24), as I well remember riding 
on the front seat of a Humber Sociable 
tandem bicycle owned by my father 
between 1896 and 1905—a somewhat 
similar machine. 

The rear wheel was of normal 
bicycle size, but the front wheel was 
about half the diameter. Both had 
pneumatic tyres. The front seat, 
intended for the lady as in this 
tricycle, was considerably lower than 
the back one, the machine being 
steered by the gentleman, with normal 
handlebars connected to the front 
wheel. Two handlebars also projected 
from the saddle pillar of the front 
seat on either side, like cow’s horns, 
which the lady grasped. I think the 
levers mentioned by Mr. Henson are 
probably an earlier version of these. 

The Humber tandem was, I 
believe, discontinued after only a 
short time owing to its tendency to 
skid on the small front wheel. 

I do not recall any serious 
mishaps with my father’s machine, 
but my mother was very nervous of 
riding it. It certainly caused con- 
siderable interest on the road and 
occasionally the jeers and even stones 
of village boys, which was their usual 
reaction to anything uncommon in 
those days, including the early cars. 
I regret that I do not possess a 
photograph, and do not recall seeing 
another of the same model.—D. J. 


CAPPER, Mimvam, Tewin, Welwyn, 
Hertfordshire. 
BEGGING KITTEN AND 
RABBIT 


Srr,—With reference to S. K.’s letter 
in the December 3 issue, a few years 
ago our kitten begged in imitation of 
our puppy. Also we now have an 
extremely tame rabbit that took to 
begging at the age of 2} months. 
—C. Litwatt, Greenbank, Borwick, 
Carnforth, Lancashive. 


15 EGGS IN MOORHEN’S 
NEST 


Str,—I enclose a photograph of a 
moorhen’s nest with an unusual clutch 
of 15 eggs, at Cley-next-the-Sea, Nor- 
folk. This large clutch was probably 
due to two hens’ laying in the same 
nest, although only one bird showed 
anxiety to get back when a disturbance 


FARM 
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MOORHEN’S NEST WITH A CLUTCH OF 15 EGGS AT CLEY, 
NORFOLK. They were probably laid by two birds 
See letter: 15 Eggs in Moorhen’s Nest 


kept her off the nest for a while. The 
eggs too were laid on consecutive days 
after the nest was first found contain- 
ing three. 

The Handbook of British Birds 
states that pi «ably all records of over 
14 eggs are due to two or more hens’ 
laying in the same nest. There were 
several moorhens nesting on this small 
area of marsh, and most were success- 
ful in hatching, including all the 15 
eggs in this nest. As a result the marsh 
was alive with black downy moorhen 
chicks creeping about in the tangled 
sedge and reeds.—P. R. CLARKE, 
Holway House, Station Road, Shering- 
ham, Norfolk. 


THE LONELY ROAD 


S1r,—As a footnote to Mr. Condry’s 
article of November 12, Farewell to the 
Loneliest of Roads, I enclose two photo- 
graphs that continue the story from 
his last farm on the Towy, Nant yr 
Hwch, whence the road crosses over 
to the Irfon. The next farm, shown in 
the first photograph, is Llanerch-yrfa, 
empty for some time, but now I am 
told occupied again; the farmer and 
his son were cutting peat when we 
passed. From Abergwessin if one 
crosses back to the Towy valley, one 
meets with the Forestry Commission, 


ON THE HILL ROAD THAT BEGINS AT STRATA FLORIDA, CARDIGANSHIRE. 


and the fine farm, Fanog, so pros- 
perous-looking when the second photo- 
graph was taken in 1933, is now 
deserted. The deep valley of the Towy 
is seen on the left. 

I have heard that the road from 
Strata Florida down the Towy was 
used by the monks to take services at 
the little Capel Peulin, a few miles 
below Fanog. In any case, the road 
from Tregaron through Abergwessin 
was one of the best-known cattle 
drovers’ roads through mid-Wales.— 
M. W., Hereford. 


A REMARKABLE 


CENTRE-PIECE 
S1r,—On September 23, 1883, John 
Matthieson Fraser, of Mongewell Park, 
Wallingford, Oxfordshire, celebrated 
his golden wedding. Among the 
presents there was a large silver gilt 
centre-piece described by the local 
paper as: ‘“‘Surmounted by a female 
figure of Hymen and flanked by 
figures of Commerce and Industry. 
The base is richly decorated with 
views of Antwerp and London in 
repoussé, and with Cupid boys bearing 
the Fraser monogram in enamel. At 
‘the four sides are the arms of the 
Frasers and Nottebohms finished in 
enamel. The Belgian lion is also 


PHOTOGRAPHED IN 1933 
See letter: The Lonely Road 
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introduced and roses with foliage are 
conspicuous throughout the work.” 

My grandfather was a younger 
son and we have lost touch with the 
senior branch of the family. I wonder 
if any of your readers know the 
present whereabouts of this piece, 
which must be an extraordinary 
example of Victorian craftmanship.— 
H.R, EeeC.  hRASER 
Orchards, Cucklington, neay Wincanton, 
Somerset. 


EXCEPTIONAL GROWTH 
OF FUNGUS 


Si1r,—The excellent photograph that 
appeared with Mr. Jowett’s letter of 
December 10 shows the fungus clearly 
to be Armillaria mellea, commonly 
known as the honey fungus. 

This fungus is both parasitic and 
saprophytic—that is to say, it will 
live both on living trees and on dead 
wood. It has white or cream spores 
and some of these spores were undoubt- 
edly thrown from the gills under some 


_of the specimens on to the caps of the © 


specimens below. I[imagine Mr. Jowett 
will have noticed these patches of 
spores discolouring the brown caps. 
Armillaria mellea is edible in its 
young state but is rather tough and 
bitter when it gets older. It is never 
poisonous. Some people find it rather 
indigestible, as happens with so many 
fungi. It has a ring on the stem, very 
high up near the underside of the cap. 
This is clearly shown on one of the 
specimens in the bottom right-hand 
corner of the photograph. Its name is 
derived from the golden honey colour 
of the cap at a certain stage of its 
growth. The honey colour gradually 
changes to dark brown and finally to 


very dark brown.—S. CarTErR, 3, 


Montagu Square, London, W.1. 


GUIDES FOR CHURCH 
VISITORS 


S1r,—With reference to Mr. Lewis’s 
letter of December 10, is it not time 
that church hand-books and notes 
were planned and produced with some 
degree of system? Parish churches 
continually need money for upkeep, 
and, apart from parishioners’ gener- 
osity, rely very much on _ tourist 
contributions. 

The real interest in antiquarian 
and social history displayed by such 
visitors deserves a more imaginative 
stimulus than is at present provided. 
The average printed church guide is 
usually meagre, 


(Lt.-Col.), 


as funds prohibit | 


Be | 


(Right) ANOTHER FARM, NOW DESERTED, 


ee 


| length, is compiled without adequate 
| research and shows undue bias. The 
worst of Gothic is often preferred to 
the best of Georgian; anything Vic- 
torian is taboo; brasses take pre- 
cedence over any other type of 
monument; craftsmen are rarely 
mentioned—to point out a few typical 
| deficiencies. But apart from printed 
| information, it should be possible to 
| prepare attractive displays of text, 
| drawings and photographs to illus- 
trate the heritage of art and social 
| history that makes each church a 
| folk-museum. 
The entrance porch, as the cus- 
| tomary place for parish business, 
| would be appropriate to house such 
| material, which could include the 
| following items: 1, Map of parish, 
| showing farm lands, homesteads and 
antiquities. 2, Plans, prints and 
_ photographs of the church showing 


(left to right) A PIPE, 
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| 
' architectural development. 3, Photo- 
graphs of or comment on _ good 
craftsmanship in stone, wood, metal 
and glass, whatever its period. 
4, Dated lists of benefactors and crafts- 
»men. 5, Notable families and indivi- 
duals, from squire to peasant. 6, List 
of interior sepulchral monuments, 
giving maker’s name, if signed, and 
_ notes on any fine gravestones. 
Such a display would involve 
_| considerably less expense than a 
_ printed guide and would be wider in 
scope. Its production should not be 
beyond the powers of a small com- 
_ mittee, working in liaison with dio- 
/ cesan and antiquarian authorities. 
| In one Sussex parish, much of the pro- 
gramme described above was achieved 
by my step-father single-handed. In 
addition, he compiled a complete card- 
index of births, marriages and deaths 
from parish registers, for the benefit 
| of the community. FREDERICK 
| Burcess, 44, Ridgeway Road, Redhill, 
| Surrey. 


INGENIOUS VICTORIAN 
WALKING-STICKS 


Str,—In his interesting article, Fore- 
runner of the Shooting-stick (December 


3), R. F. Johnson illustrated the 
| Victorian three-legged chair stick, 
| with caned circular seat. The pre- 


cursor of this one seems to have been 
the three-legged variety with webbing 
| seat, which we believe was used 
Particularly by artists and probably 
goes back to the beginning of the 19th 
| century. 

Brigadier Johnson refers also to 
the pipe stick; one of these is shown 
on the left of the enclosed photograph. 
The pipe is a briar, with cane stem, 
connected to a horn mouthpiece by 
means of a length of flexible tube, 
| making the overall length 18 ins. The 
| bowl is fitted with a hinged grating, 


VICTORIAN WALKING-STICKS, WITH HEADS COMPRISING 
A SNUFF-BOX AND THREE HINGED 
COMPARTMENTS 


See letter: Ingenious Victorian Walking-sticks 


, tared and bonded back into 
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for smoking out of doors, and a shaped 
cap screws over this. The cap, shown 
alongside, is ingenious in being fitted 
with two concentric rims, containing 
inner threads. When the pipe is 
removed and in use, the inmost 
threaded rim of the cap engages the 
stick and forms a knob grip. The 
metal mounts are of poor quality, 
plated on copper, which suggests that 
they were made in Saxony about 
1895-1900 by the firm that made the 
sticks containing pens, pencils and ink 
bottle, and also the cheap copies of 
earlier malaccas that contained a glass 
flask and beaker. 

The stick in the middle of the 
picture is handsomely mounted in 
silver and contains a snuff box in the 
knob. That on the right (London hall- 
mark 1896) contains three silver-gilt 
compartments, each with separate 
hinged lid. They may all have been 


for varieties of snuff, but other things 
—such as pills, aromatic vinegar- 
soaked sponge, nutmegs, ginger or 
comfits—were also carried in such 
receptacles. 

Besides the not unusual sword, 
gun and horse measure sticks, we have 
also met specimens containing a 
watch, a compass, a kit of wood- 
working tools, a saw, a spy glass, a 
fishing-rod and a dog whistle.—Eva 
AND EpwarD Pinto, Oxhey Woods 
House, Oxhey Drive, neay Northwood, 
Middlesex. 


STONE WALL 
PRESERVED 


S1r,—The enclosed photo- 
graph, taken recently in 
Lincoln, shows the high 
stone wall of the Bishop’s 
Palace under repair and 
may interest those of your 
readers faced with similar 
maintenance problems. For 
the faulty patches of the 
outer stone skin have been 
simply removed, re-mor- 


the wall, without any large- 
scale demolition, which 
usually has the effect of 
quite altering the character 
of the masonry, financial 
considerations apart.— 
M. U. Jones (Mrs.), Snow- 
berry Cottage, Preston 
Wynne, Herefordshire. 


LEVELS FOR 


MASONS 
Sir,—The two 1593 silver 
beakers illustrated in the 
sale-room article of Decem- 
ber 24 are of great interest 
for their early portrayal of 
craft tools. 

The object in the larger 
beaker described as a plumb 


bob is, in fact, a stone-mason’s level of 
the kind used for centuries before the 
spirit level was invented. These are 
often included among the tools carved 
on 18th-century stone-masons’ tomb- 
stones. 

These levels were of many designs 
according to the craftsman’s fancy, the 
smallest usually about 2 ft. long, the 
longest I have seen being about 10 ft. 
They were made with great precision, 
and in use the plumb line had to regis- 
ter with a line, inscribed on the level, 
that was at a true right angle from the 
base line. If the plumb line and the 
inscribed line registered perfectly, 
then the work was level; if not, the 
craftsman would adjust the stones he 
was bedding until they were true 
according to his level. 

The plumb bob is the weight, 
usually of lead, that is common to 
this level, to the plumb rule for testing 
verticals up to about 6 ft. and also to 
the plumb line for taking verticals of 
great height.—A. SPENCER IRESON, 
4, Barn Hill, Stamford, Lincolnshive. 


HARD ON THE DOGS 


S1r,—I write on behalf of a number of 
our village dogs, who beg to bring to 
your attention the poor postal collec- 
tion service which obtains here. 

Many of our dogs spend their 
Saturday mornings writing a weekly 
letter to friends, and, as you may see 
from the enclosed photograph, it does 
seem hard that these letters should not 
even be collected until Sunday after- 
noons.—F. Sanpy, White House, 
Cawthorne, Barnsley, Y orkshive. 


GASTLE FOR A WINNER 


Sir,—I am working on an edition of 
the Annalia Dubrensia, a volume of 
17th-century poems in praise of 
Robert Dover, the reviver of the 
Cotswold Games. 

Dover gave a silver model of the 
sham timber castle from which he 
conducted the games as a prize for 
the racing event, which was part of 
the games. If any reader of COUNTRY 
Lire hassuch asilver salt cellar, [should 
be grateful if I could photograph it.— 
CHRISTOPHER WHITFIELD, The Malt 
House, Broad Campden, Gloucestershire. 


CLOCK TOWER ORIGINS 


S1R,—I was interested in Mr. Gough’s 
letter about the Herne Bay clock 
tower (April 23, 1959), and in the 
query in the letter as to how many 
earlier clock towers of the kind there 
are in this country. 

Mr. Gough’s question raises a 
point about the history of these 
detached clock towers, and made me 
realise that I, for one, did not know 
of any tower of that kind of a date 


Wo MELB AMER LEN. 


COLLECTIONS 


OS DBES SEE ttas 


8.45a.m. 


NOTICE ON A LETTERBOX 
NEAR BARNSLEY, YORKSHIRE 


See letter: Hard on the Dogs 


earlier than 1837. I have since been 
trying to trace earlier examples, but 
so far without any success. 

It seems, so far as I can discover, 
that the detached clock tower, distinct 
from any other building, and standing 
at a cross-roads or in a park or 
recreation ground, is a structure of 
relatively modern appearance. There 
are, of course, towers that were 
formerly part of a building and have 
survived because of the clock and 
bells they contain. One good instance 
is the clock tower in Newton Abbot, 
Devon. 

The vast majority of the sort of 
towers Mr. Gough means—those 
specially built to hold a clock—date, 
as he says, from the time of the 
Queen Victoria Jubilees. There are 
probably hundreds of these, all very 
similar in design. 

This makes me wonder if their 
appearance was, to some extent, 
inspired by the design of the great 
Clock Tower on the Houses of 
Parliament, Westminster. Many of 
the towers, such as those at Tunstall, 
Staffordshire, and Exeter, Devon, and, 
indeed, many more, seem to have 
distinct resemblances to the West- 
minster tower, and perhaps the desire 
to have a “little Big Ben’’ in their 
town or village may have influenced 
those who erected them. The same 
motive may have been behind the 
erection of large clock towers on many 


Bis. 


STONE WALL AT LINCOLN UNDERGOING REPAIR 


See letter: Stone Wall Preserved 


WS 


IRON WIG HOLDER IN THE 


CHURCH AT STOWMARKET, 


SUFFOLK 


See letter: For Churchgoers’ Wigs 


town halls both here and overseas. But 
it does seem strange to find that such 
a well known and familiar landmark 
as the roadside clock should, appar- 
ently, be a structure with such a 
relatively short history. 

I should be interested to know if 
other readers have been able to trace 
towers of pre-1837 date that were 
constructed specifically as clock 
towers, and not merely adapted from 
some other use. If, as I now suspect, 
it was largely the erection of the 
Westminster clock and its subsequent 
fame as a timekeeper that led to the 
popularity of the detached, four- 
dialled clock tower, then the celebra- 
tion of its centenary in 1959 had 
another notable aspect—that of 
having introduced a special feature in 
the English scene.—T. R. RoBinson, 
8, Malmesbury Close, Redland, 
Bristol, 6. 


FOR CHURCHGOERS’ 
WIGS 


Sir,—Samuel Pepys in 1662 was 
deploring the impossibility of keeping 
his head clean, with the prevalent 
French fashion for greasing and 
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powdering the hair, and feared being 
driven to wearing a “‘perriwigg,’’ an 
expensive luxury, costing up to £30. 
In November, 1663, he succumbed and 
wrote in his diary that on going to 
church “I found that my coming in a 
perriwigg did not prove so strange to 
the world as I was afeard it would, for 
I thought that all the church would 
presently have cast their eyes all upon 
me, but I found no such thing.” 

Presumably, as time went on, it 
did not prove unduly strange that 
men, in the course of a long service, 
sometimes removed their wigs, for 
wooden wig holders are occasionally 
found, mounted on pews. The iron wig 
holder, shown in the accompanying 
photograph, which is mounted on the 
wall of the chancel of the Church of St. 
Peter and St. Mary at Stowmarket, 
Suffolk, must be a very rare piece of 
furniture, and it would be interesting 
to hear if there are others lke it 
anywhere. As the picture shows, it is 
dated 1675; the initials T.B. stand for 
Thomas Blackerby, a Sheriff -.of 
London, who was later High Sheriff of 
Suffolk.—Epwarp H. Pinto, Oxhey 
Woods House, Oxhey Drive, near 
Northwood, Middlesex. 


WHERE ARE THE 
HOUSES ? 


Sir,—I enclose a photograph of a 
water-colour drawing by Havell, the 
identification of which has baffled me. 
Perhaps one of your readers can 
recognise the row of houses depicted. 
—V. Puirie Sapin, Park House, 24, 
Rutland Gate, London, S.W.7. 

[On a first look one might suppose 
that the houses depicted in this draw- 
ing fronted the garden of a London 
square. On a closer examination, 
however, the architectural details are 
seen to be un-English, particularly the 
dormers in the roofs and the treatment 
of the windows. It would seem that a 
solution of the problem should be 
sought somewhere on the Continent. 
There is nothing French about the 
buildings, and France can probably be 
ruled out. The Hague seems a possibi- 
lity, or some town in Belgium or 
Western Germany. The roofs all 
appear to have pantiles. The costumes 
date the drawing about 1820. 

William Havell (1782-1857), to 
whom the drawing is ascribed, fre- 
quently exhibited his work at the 
Royal Academy and elsewhere. Most 
of the recorded titles are of scenes in 
Britain and in Italy, where he travelled 
extensively, and, in addition, he 
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exhibited some subjects painted in the 
Far East. He also painted some views 
in Switzerland.—EbD.] 


ARCHAZOLOGY AND 
GRAVEL PITS 


Srr,—Mrs. Jones’s letter of Decem- 
ber 10 draws attention to one of the 
many interesting matters incidental to 
gravel working. The pamphlet to 
which she refers was prepared with 
the co-operation of the industry and 
every member of the Sand and 
Gravel Association was sent a copy. 
As a result, it is probably true to say 
that no find that is in any way unusual 
remains unreported, though, as the 
reports are made (on the suggestion 
of the Council for British 
Archeology) to local mus- 
eums, we do not always 
hear about them. 

Though their point 
of view might be con- 
sidered -somewhat  per- 
sonal, it has been said by 
both archeologists and 
geologists that if there 
were no such things as 
sand and gravel excava- 
tions, they would have 
to dig their own. — 
H. L. Boorer, Assistant 
General Secretary,Satd ~ 
and Gravel Association 
of Great Britain, 48, 
Park Street, London, 
W.1. 


LOOFAHS IN 
ENGLAND 


S1r,—In January, 1958, I 
found in a small pond in 
Northern Nigeria a quan- 
tity of loofahs growing 
wild. The pond was dry- 
ing up in the dry season 
that lasts from November 
to June. I collected a 
number of loofahs both 
dry and- green for 
domestic use. 

The dry ones I skin- 
ned, leaving the green 
ones to dry on our ver- 
andah. Later in Febru- 
ary, on returning home to Bembridge, 
Isle of Wight, I used the loofahs as 
packing material. 

In the spring of 1959, out of 
curiosity, I planted some of the seeds 
in a pot. When to my surprise they 
started to grow, I prepared a corner 
of the frame in my garden by digging 
a hole about three spades deep, and 


TOWN HOUSES, PROBABLY SOMEWHERE ON THE CONTINENT. Water-colour by William Havell 


See letter: Where ave the Houses ? 


om ' R 


A LOOFAH PLANT GROWING LAST t 
SUMMER IN THE ISLE OF WIGHT. The - ; 
seed came from Northern Nigeria 


filling it with farmyard manure and 
good rich compost, covered with 
natural soil. In this I planted one 
small plant, watered it freely, covered 
it with grass mowings and closed the 
frame. When the plant grew too big 
for the frame I let it grow out, lead- 
ing it with sticks to the hedge in the 
open air. Soon it produced flowers 
around which bees of all descriptions 
attended daily. The flowers were ~ 
golden in colour and shaped like those’ 
of convolvulus. The females developed 
into loofahs slightly smaller than 
those from Nigeria; they can be seen — 
in the enclosed photograph. 

Others that I gave to a nursery- — 
man to grow in his greenhouse 


See letter: Loofahs in England 


flowered but did not produce fruit, — 
presumably because the bees were 
unable to pollinate the plants. My 
success may have been due tog 
the fact that we had an exception- t 
ally warm summer and the grass” +f 
mowings in my frame ee aa 
good heat. 


a canteloupe, which I tried as given 
by hand, as it was covered and t 
bees were unable to reach it. 
produced only one small 
—W. T. Gray, Two Ways, Foreland 
Road, Bembridge, Isle of Wight. ;- 


REGISTRATION OF 
ESTATE AGENTS 


in your issue of December 10 to the 
registration of estate agents and 
trust that most members of the 
profession will welcome the proposed 
legislation. 

Those professional firms who 
specialise in business transfer, or who 
have a special section for this, have 
particularly suffered from the acti 
ties of unscrupulous agents, and all 
members of the National Business 
Agents Association look forward te 
registration and trust that any bill 
will contain clauses strong enough to 
effect immediate cessation of the 
activities of agents who are unable to 
maintain a strict code of conduct.— 
G2 Ey SGRICkER., Hon: Secretary, 
National Business Agents Association, 
130, High Street, Oxford. 


Skipton Castle.—We have been 
asked to make it clear that Slapton 
Castle, Yorkshire, is not now in the 
possession of Lord Hothfield, as was 
stated in our issue of December 24, 
but is owned by a local family who 
open it to visitors from 10 a.m. to dusk 
daily, except on Sunday mornings, 
Christmas Day and Good Friday. 
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4. BALABAN & SONS ATP, 
6 kee) 


23 GRAFTON STREET LONDON W.1. 


By Appointment Antique Dealers to the late Queen Mary | 


MALLETT 


AND SON (ANTIQUES) LTD. 


DEALERS IN THE FINEST OLD ENGLISH 
FURNITURE AND WORKS OF ART 


: : | 
An unusual Regency Table by Thomas Hope, one 
of a pair. Height 2 ft. 6}ins., diameter 1 ft. 7}ins. 


A VERY UNUSUAL AND RARE GEORGE I BURR-WALNUT CHEST 
OF DRAWERS, ON CARVED CABRIOLE LEGS, WITH CLAW AND 
BALL FEET, AND ORIGINAL CARRYING HANDLES AT SIDES. 


TELEPHONE HYDE PARK 0404 ESTABLISHED 1884 TELEGRAMS BLAIRTIOUE, PICCY, LONDON Length 39” Bee ies Height 31” 


Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 40, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 | 


Mayfair 4527 and 6738 Cablegrams: Mallettson London | 


DENYS WREY Ltd. 


Member of tbe British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. | 


OLD ENGLISH 


| SILVER ae 45, SLOANE STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 : 


CROWN 'EWELLERS SLOane 3821/4914 


Silver Porringer and Cover DATE: Charles Il, 1666. 
MAKER: ‘M’ with star below (Jackson 2nd Edition page 126) 


An interesting collection of antique silver, jewellery and 
clocks is always to be found in the Garrard showroom. 


The connoisseur will find much to appreciate and A George Il mahogany Wing Chair with widely scrolled 
ndirendh Lio... arms and cabriole legs. (Circa 1740) 


GARRARD & CO. LTD. WE ARE ALWAYS ANXIOUS TO BUY FINE ENGLISH ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


CREDIT FACILITIES are available, if required. 
RESTORATION DECORATION 


Crown Jewellers 


|2 REGENT STREET - LONDON W.1 - TELEPHONE: REGENT 3021 (11 lines) 
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House 


Open all day on Saturday. 


Regency 


{8 miles from Bond Street. 


handsome Regency Sideboard in rich mellow mahogany, with cross- 
banded top and drawers. WidthSft. Height 3 ft.4ins. Price £65. 


Regency House OValton) Antiques 
TADWORTH 3060 
WALTON-ON-THE-HILL, TADWORTH, SURREY 


Wealton-on-the- Hill lies 1 mile off the A217 London, Sutton, Reigate and Brighton 
road. Fork right 1 mile beyond Burgh Heath. 


Established over 90 years 


FINE PAIR OF EARLY-18th-CENTURY WALNUT CARVED STOOLS IN 
UNTOUCHED CONDITION 


THOMAS LOVE & SONS 


PERTH SCOTLAND 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 


GRAMS: LOVES, PERTH PHONE: 2226 (4 LINES) 


KNIGHT, FRANK & 


RUTLEY | 


will sell by Auction at the Hanover Square Galleries on 
WEDNESDAY JANUARY 27th, 1960 at 1.30 p-m. 


IMPORTANT JEWELLERY, Silver and Plate 


AN IMPORTANT EMERALD AND DIAMOND BROOCH, A FINE SINGLE- 
STONE DIAMOND RING AND A FINE DIAMOND AND SAPPHIRE BRACELET 
FROM THE COLLECTION OF LADY CISSY STERLING 


Also properties to be sold by direction of the Executors of 
the Estates of Mrs. A. E. Bright, Miss E. Binks and 
Mrs. F. M. Hamilton, deceased. 

ON VIEW January 25th and 26th 
Catalogues (3d.) from the Auctioneers 


20, HANOVER SQUARE, W.1. MAY 3771 


SPECIALISTS IN FINE PORCELAIN 


A fine pair of Meissen 2-branch Candelabra 


PHILIP & BERNARD 


DOMBEY 


ANTIQUES 
WORKS OF ART 


9 Shepherd Market, 


LONDON, W.1 
GROsvenor 3585 - 


We are interested in 
purchasing entire collections 
or individual pieces 


yee 


! 
~ A CAUSERIE ON BRIDGE 


|AFTER THE HAND WAS OVER  ~ 5». narnisos-oray 


25 @ | 


Ss 


it 


HERE is not much point in reviewing the 
| bridge world of the fifties. I prefer to look 
| ahead and to predict some of the high- 
| lights of 1960. 

The revised Laws of Contract Bridge will 


| come into force. Those who have honours, pre- 


pare to score them now. A defender clutching 
an odd trump will still be the mug of the 


| party when the declarer says ‘The rest are 


mine.” 

A famous veteran’s memoirs will show how 
| he was solely responsible for Britain’s Supremacy 
when he commanded our forces, hampered 
| though he was by politicians and colleagues. 
| Other famous players, each of them claiming to 
| be the architect of victory, will weigh in with 
their secret diaries. ““What do I think of A? 
Not a bad club player, but he should give up 
big bridge.” 

The too-old-at-forty Press campaign will 
make bridge experts as coy about their ages as 
film stars. 

A last-minute entry for next April’s Bridge 
Olympics will come from the U.S.S.R. The OT 
(Omsk-Tomsk) system will intrigue our bright 
young hopefuls. Rumour has it that an exten- 
sion of the apparatus that photographed the 


' back of the moon will enable a Russian player 
_ to see the face of his partner’s cards. 


; 


| 


CAB will continue to be the system of the 
future. 

A club ban on post-mortems will cause a 
mass migration to duplicate, which reminds me 
that it is time for a bridge hand or two. One of 

the most notable post-mortems of the past year 
was held during a pairs event at the London 
Congress. This was the hand: 


a4 
QAKIJ53 
QAQTS 
&K74 
| @AKIJ762 - & Q 10 
im 209 me nh 182 
1) 985 } K 10 
 &Oj2 S &A109863 
&9853 
| 0764 
697432 
de 5 


7 Dealer, South. Neither side vulnerable. 


East and West were name players, opposed 
| by two teen-agers. An onlooker wandered over 
to their table in time to see East make the open- 
ing lead, the Queen of Spades, and was struck 
by a pervading note of tension. “‘What’s the 
_contract?’? he asked. ‘“‘Four No-Trumps,”’ re- 
plied East, and he sounded quite serious. “Un 
doubled,’’ added North. 

The defenders seemed strangely anxious as 
the tricks began to pile up. East had signalled 
with the Ten of Clubs, and West switched to the 
Queen of Clubs after reeling off his Spades; the 
declarer thus had to be content with making his 
two Aces at the end. “The luck of some 
people,’ mused the onlooker, ‘‘defending a 
crazy contract that goes eight down. What a 
way to get a top!” He was taken by surprise 
when the storm broke. 
“Thank you, partner,” snarled West. 
“That thoughtful Club discard of yours has 
landed us with a cold bottom. All you had to do 
was to throw the Two of Hearts. Then we get 
a top.’’ East bowed his head in shame. 

First, you may like to know how North 
came to play in such a peculiar contract. His 
partner elected to open the bidding with One 
Diamond, on the principle that orthodoxy would 
be of little avail against the eminent opposition. 
\West overcalled with One Spade. North 
thought he was in an ideal position to use Black- 
wood; on the next round he would settle for Six 
or Seven Diamonds, depending on the reply. 
There was no reply. 

As for the result, a score of 400 compared 
badly with the 420 that went to the other East- 
West pairs after they had bid and made Four 
Spades. It would have been a different story if 
the pair in question had put Four No-Trumps 
nine down for a score of 450. 
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Compliments were exchanged after the 
hand below had been played in a major tourna- 
ment. 

&O 1086542 


93 
5743 
dA 
KO? m3 
Shoes Ni a 
6865 W_ ET 47 109 
& KJ 10 S &O9743 
Nebr 
SAKQ2 
8652 


Dealer, North. North-South vulnerable. 
The bidding went like this: 


South West North East 
No bid 1 Club 

1 Heart 2Clubs 2Spades No bid 

3 Diamonds Nobid No bid No bid 


The Ace of Clubs won the first trick and a 
Spade was led from the table; East played low, 
and South ruffed. A Club was trumped in 
dummy, and South came back to hand with the 
Ace of Hearts. Another Club was ruffed, and 
the lead of dummy’s second Heart left East on 
play. What should he do now? 

One can safely say that nine players out of 
ten would make the obvious-looking lead of a 
trump; the fall of the cards had marked South 
with another Club, and they would see no point 
in letting him make use of the dummy’s last 
Diamond. The actual East player gave the 
matter more thought. South’s original honour 
cards and suit pattern were an open book, and 
his remaining Diamonds were clearly the Ace, 
King and Queen. Let us see what happens if 
East leads a trump at this point. 

South has already made five tricks with the 
Ace of Clubs, a Spade ruff in his own hand, the 
Ace of Hearts and two Club ruffs in dummy. 
He will simply cash his top Diamonds and the 
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Knave of Hearts, thus making the contract. 
It looked the sort of deal on which any minus 
score for East-West would be bad at match- 
points scoring. 

A more promising shot was the lead of a 
fourth Club; West’s Eight of Diamonds would 
then make, but East was mortally afraid of a 
Heart return that would present South with an 
overtrick. There was only one sure-fire defence, 
and East duly led the Knave of Spades. 

South had every cause to give him a dirty 
look. To ruff would reduce him to two trumps, 
with each defender holding three; so he had to 
throw his last Club. Now see what happens. 
West wins the trick and returns a Spade to 
East’s Ace; South again declines to ruff and 
throws a Heart. East then pushes through a 
Club, and South is still in the same unhappy 
position; he throws another Heart, and West 
ruffs ahead of dummy with the Eight of 
Diamonds. The final cruel cut is a Heart return, 
ruffed by East, which defeats the contract. 

There was only one snag. West, who plays 
at all times with an air of great authority, had 
no use for the plebeian practice of counting the 
declarer’s tricks. He was expecting the obvious 
trump lead at trick 7, and it was up to him to 
repair his partner’s sins of omission. Very 
pleased at being allowed to win the Spade lead, 
he rose in his seat and shot back a Diamond. 
A score of minus 110 gave East-West a cold 
bottom on the board. 

East started off on a quiet note. “I knew 
I could trust you to read the situation, partner,” 
he purred. “It was harder for me to play a 
trump, and I put you in with a Spade so that you 
could lead one.’’ He warmed to his task: “If 
there’s one thing I hate, it’s being nursed.” 
“Then why did you try to nurse me?” countered 
West, grateful for the opening. ‘‘All you had to 
do was to lead a Club. Couldn’t you trust me 
to force South with a Spade-return after making 
my Eight of Diamonds?”’ 


CROSSWORD No. 


Country Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the 
first correct solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach 
“Crossword No. 1555, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent 11. 
Garden, London, W.C.2,” not later than the first post on the morning of 


Wednesday, January 20, 1960 


Norre.—This competition does not apply to the United States. 


ied a SSS 
IB Rees 
Pt eles eal 
ae @e | a | 
SEER aes eee 
eRe 2M 

Cea 2s 


SOLUTION TO No. 1554. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 


1955, 


ACROSS 
. Oil on it will keep the wet out (4) 
3. Does not mind a damp bed (10) 
10. Provide for four? (5) 
Go too far along one stretch of the river (9) 
12. One point of the thorn (5) 
13. State of Ted in bed (8) 
14 and 23. Had a meal at the back of the hotel: 
is that natural? (6) 
16 and 17. Was this all the grateful letter-writer 
got? (5, 3, 6) 
20. Wanting 30 (9) 
22. The sprinter manages to hold together in 
making one (5) 
. See 14 
. The people to stir a pot (8) 
. Life in Arden found tongues in them (3) 
. Poet Clare (anagr.) (9) 
. Is it sniffed in the Eternal City? (5) 
. A quadruped that gets into bathrooms (10) 
. On loan for a season (4) 


DOWN 
1. Next after no. 1 (6, 4) 
2. Plead, not plant (9) 
4. Not like getting me in a boat? (9) 
5. Correct, the conclusion takes me aback (5) 
6 
7 
8 


. The reindeer starts off with the conveyance (7) 
. Give a penny in the evening, or manage not to 


5 
. No heigh! Thus the rest follows in this 
quarter (4) 
9. It gives the alternative to chidden (6) 


15. ‘‘Bid me to live, and I will live 
“Thy to be’’—Herrick (10) 
18. Diana’s flowers are definite failures (9) 


. One missing from the quartet (9) 


21. “With ceaseless seething’’—Coleridge (7) 
22. “Nature never did 
“The heart that loved her’’—Wordsworth (6) 
erie 25. Used in sport or war interchangeably (5) 
26. It is in New Zealand, though there is nothing 
reaese on either side of the label (5) 
28. Where the golfer makes a poor stroke running 


up (4) 


which appeared in the issue of January 7, will be announced next week. 


ACROSS.—1, Madrigal; 5, Apache; 9, Farewell, 10, Barkis; 
11, Eldorado; 13, Darwin; 14, End; 16, Weller; 19, Charted; 
20, Barley; 21, Bud; 26, Orchis; 27, Sealyham; 28, Animal; 
29, Distance; 30, Eagles; 31, Heedless. DOWN.—1, Muffed; 
2, Deride; 3, Inward; 4, Allude; 6, Placated; 7, Cake-walk; 
8, Elsinore; 12, Onerous; 15, Shy; 16, Wed; 17, Abrogate; 
18, Cracking; 19, Celibate; 22, Desire; 23, Slated; 24, Chance; 


25, Embers. 


The winner of Crossword No. 1553 is 
Mrs. Fernie, 
South Down, 
Beaford, 
Winkleigh, Devon. 
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(REGISTERED TRADE MARK) 


SANDEMAN 
SCOTGH 
WHISKY 


Blended in Edinburgh from 
specially selected fine whiskies 


For the sportsman and farmer— 
the “BTR SHOOTER" BOOT 


Craftsman-made by BTR the ‘“‘SSHOOTER”’ is 
a smart, olive-green, light-weight, calf-length 
rubber boot with lace front. Close fitting, 
warm and extremely comfortable it is ideal 
for wear on the moors, in the butts, or for 
everyday use on the farm. 


under the same family pro- 


prietorship since 1790. 


Flezible upper, strong elastic 


stockinette lining, detachable “ae D E Zo Tf unavailable locally write to: 
sponge insole, special arch : ‘ d : oe 


support. Price 47/9 


From your footwear supplier 
—or write for name and address 
of nearest stockist. 


BTR INDUSTRIES LTD - DERBY ROAD, BURTON-ON-TRENT 
3/3081 


FOR THOSE ENGAGED IN FARMING... | 
Te & A. .22 HORNET | 


CENTRE-FIRE RIFLE 
MAKES EVERY SHOT) 
COUNT | 


... use the B.S.A. :22 Hornet Rifle for ~ 
long-range vermin destruction. An 
out-standing bolt action magazine 
rifle. Molybdenum steel barrel, 
\x ss fine bored and rifled. 
Mauser action. Superbly 
finished walnut stock. 

Send for leaflet. 


GREATER POWER 


B.S.A. Hornet muzzle 
velocity is 2690 feet per 


...A HOME IN 6 WEEKS| *“" 


GREATER RANGE 

For farm managers with families or for single workers, The Hornet provides accurate fire up 
this all-timber Farm and Estate House has been to 200 yards. 

designed in a range of sizes and number of rooms 

to provide an on-the-spot home which can be FOR EONGSRANC. 

ready for occupation within six to ten weeks 

of placing the order. The all-cedar exterior has 

a pleasing appearance with spectacularly 

low upkeep—no painting or other treatment is 

required for a life expectation of well in excess 

of 50 years. Ministry of Agriculture Grants, 

Local Government assistance schemes, etc., 

are normally granted. Send the details of your 

requirements for prices, plans and site 

surveys of the lowest priced housing available today. 


- 


ALL TIMBER FARM AND ESTATE HOUSE B.S.A. GUNS LIMITED 


a= 3 &5 _A_ SHIRLEY, SOLIHULL, 
FR E D E R i CG K S Fredericks Portable Buildings aN siesta he WARWICKSHIRE. 


Limited, Beaconsfield, Bucks. 
Telephone: Beaconsfield 851, 1161, 1160 


FARMING NOTES 
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THE SHORTER HOURS 


CONCESSION 


| HE reduction, to take effect 
from February 22, in the statu- 
$ tory working week on farms in 
England and Wales to 46 hours is a 
‘concession to the general trend in 
industry, where demands are now 
|being made for a 42-hour week or 
leven a 40-hour week. In farming 
|the care of livestock through the year 
and the demands of arable crops from 
spring tosummer make a longer work- 
‘ing week inevitable, now that we have 
fewer men employed in agriculture. 
|The cowman, the pigman, the shep- 
herd and the tractor driver do not 
_ object to working the longer hours. 
_ Indeed, I have known of cases where 
the wife persuaded her husband to 
request more overtime working and 
where later the man took another job 
on which he could be assured of the 
extra pay. 
Wage awards in agriculture give 
a wide range in earnings above the 
minimum. Recently I heard from a 
reader in Queensland who stated that 
the Industrial Court there proposed 
to restrict the ordinary working time 
of station employees to 40 hours a 
week, with the exception of musterers 
and stockmen, whose hours will be 
limited to 44 hours. He does not say 
whether overtime pay is permissible 
over the 44 hours. Obviously the 
_ stockman’s work cannot always be 
limited to 44 hours if he is to do his 
_ job properly. No doubt there are 
times in the year when a short work- 
ing week could be the rule, but at the 
_busy seasons it cannot be practicable 
in Queensland, any more than it 
would be in this country. My corre- 
_ spondent adds that there has just 
been an increase of 15s. a week in the 
national wage award, so our extra 4s. 
does not look excessive. 


Cartridge Scheme Ending 


INISTERS have found that the 
subsidy given under the cart- 
ridge rebate scheme to encourage 
people to shoot woodpigeons is open 
_toabuse. A rebate of 24s. a hundred, 
or half the cost of the cartridges, is 
_ allowed on cartridges declared to have 
_ been used for the organised shooting 
of woodpigeons, rooks, carrion crows 
' and, where necessary, jackdaws, jays 
_ and magpies. One hears of tales 
that suggest that the county pests 
j . officer who is responsible for passing 
_ the claims has sometimes been put in 
an invidious position. He cannot 
| always be sure that the claims for 
~ rebate of purchase tax on cartridges 
are made for shooting these birds, 
rather than general shooting for 
_amusement. So the cartridge rebate 
_ scheme will not be continued after the 
_ end of March. 
Mr. John Hare has said that he 
_ hopes shooting will continue as a con- 
trol measure, and he wants the rabbit- 
clearance societies to take responsi- 
bility for repaying expenses incurred 
in shooting woodpigeons and other 
harmful birds. It is not clear how 
such an arrangement would work in 
practice. My local rabbit-clearance 
society, and I imagine all others, 
works under the auspices of the 
county agricultural committee. But 
the connection is a loose one, and I 
doubt whether the farmer who acts as 
secretary of the society will want to 
get himself involved in paying tax 
rebates on cartridges that the members 
use in shooting pigeons. 


Sack Weight Fixed 


INCE the Gowers Committee made 

various proposals to safeguard the 
health and welfare of agricultural 
workers, measures have been taken to 
see that every farm has a first-aid 
box and reasonable sanitary accom- 
modation. Parliament has approved 


Orders requiring safety guards on 
circular saws and similar measures 
to prevent people from getting hurt. 
The Minister of Agriculture and the 
Secretary of State for Scotland are to 
make regulations restricting the maxi- 
mum weight of a sack and its contents 
that may be lifted unaided by an 
agricultural worker. The maximum is 
to be 180 lb. There will be general 
agreement that this is reasonable. 
If farmers and grain merchants want 
to use heavier sacks, mechanical aids 
to loading must be provided. The 
new regulations will not come into 
effect until July, 1965, so as to give 
time for the present stock of big sacks 
to be run down and be replaced by 
smaller sacks. When the Minister 
spoke of a sack’s being lifted unaided 
by an agricultural worker, one wonders 
whether this is to apply to just one 
man or whether, if there are two 
men, they can together shift a sack 
weighing 2 cwt. without breaking the 
law. 


Source of Foot-and-Mouth 


N 1959 there were nine primary 
outbreaks of foot - and - mouth 
disease in Great Britain, and of these 
six have been attributed by the 
Ministry of Agriculture to infection 
derived from imported meat. The 
number of animals slaughtered from 
these six outbreaks was 1,200 and the 
compensation paid £29,000. Australia 
and New Zealand are clear of foot-and- 
mouth disease, and the main source of 
trouble is the South American coun- 
tries. They have a programme of 
safeguards to prevent meat from any 
infected cattle or sheep from reaching 
this country, but the virus of foot-and- 
mouth disease is such an elusive thing 
that the most careful inspection in the 
markets and at the freezing works is 
not always a complete safeguard. 
Argentina proposed some time ago to 
carry forward an official vaccination 
scheme to check the spread of the 
disease, but this does not seem to have 
been put into effect yet. 


Quality Mark for Bacon? 


T is welcome news that the Pig 

Industry Development Authority 
has made some progress with the 
British Bacon Curers’ Federation in 
the proposal to apply a quality mark 
to British bacon that can be recognised 
by consumers. A start has already 
been made in a code of practice for 
tank-cured Wiltshire bacon, and firms 
who produce between them 90 per 
cent. of home-cured Wiltshire bacon 
have undertaken to observe it in all 
essentials. In the P.I.D.A.’s annual 
report it is stated that the problem 
of defining overall quality remains 
more troublesome than that of 
guaranteeing that an agreed method 
of curing has been observed. However, 
the curers believe that a satisfactory 
proportion of current output would 
measure up to the necessary standard 
of quality, and the P.I.D.A. is going 
ahead with a scheme for the marking 
of British bacon in a way that will 
give an assurance of quality. 

On a limited scale this is already 
being done by the Kentish Bacon 
Producers’ Association. The members 
are pig producers who supply Lenham 
bacon factory. Carcasses are closely 
inspected for defects, and if the house- 
wife makes a complaint about the 
final product this is followed up to see 
whether the trouble lies with the pig 
(too! much fat, for instance), or with 
the curer (too much salt, for instance). 
If this idea spreads and all quality 
bacon is clearly marked for the house- 
wife to see, British bacon will surely 
gain a better reputation for reliability. 

CINCINNATUS. 
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three more to 


The Springbok Service of South African 
Airways makes short work of the 6,000 miles between 
London and Johannesburg. From Johannes- 


burg a fast service via Mauritius and the Cocos Islands lands 
you in Australia for little more than the direct 
London—Australia fare. 


= } 


F 4 TO foun AFRICA AND AUSTRALIA 
as WITH DC-7B SPEED AND COMFORT 


SOUTH AFRICAN 
AIRWAYS 


(In association with B.O.A.C., C.A.A. and QANTAS) 


For reservations ring VICtoria 2323 


SOUTH AFRICA HOUSE, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON WC2 
Tel: WHitehall 4488 


BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
TABLE SALT AND PEPPER MANUFACTURERS + CEREBOS LTD 


din the salt of quality 
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At Hesters you are invited to have your own 
creative ideas (or ours if you wish) carried out by 
expert craftsmen. From a wide range of superbly 
designed birch frames—only a few of which 

are illustrated—hand made throughout, 

you can choose your chairs, specify their 
upholstery (feathers, down, etc.) and have them 
covered in any material you may select—or in 
plain lining for loose covers. 


We are specialists in country work and 

the reproduction of period styles 

and offer similar services and facilities 

in respect of carpets, curtains and loose covers. 
Your own ideas, formulated if you wish 

with the help of our expert knowledge 

of period and other decor, can be carried out 
in the materials of your choice by 

talented craftsmen at most reasonable cost. 


Please visit our showrooms, but if this is not | 
75 Duke Street, Grosvenor Square, London W.1. Telephone: MAYfair 6415 possible our representative will be pleased to call on you. — 


Will you endure draughts, discomfort and wastage of 


fuel in your home or office again this winter—or enjoy 
warmth and comfort and economical heating instead ? 

The answer is permanent Draught Exclusion and 
Roof Insulation carried out by our own specialists and 


guaranteed for Io years. 


Winter’s here! So better late than shiver! 


The only brandy 


Our Surveyors are at your service. matured 


in the vaults of 
the Chateau 
de Cognac itself! 


DRAUGHT EXCLUSION & ROOF INSULATION SERVICE 


BRITISH HERMESEAL LIMITED 
Head Office: 4, PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1. 
Telephone: GROsvenor 4324 (5 lines) 

AND BRANCHES 


BRANDY 


Retail Prices: 3 Star 46/- per bottle, V.S.0.P. 57/6 per decanter 
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_ REPORTS FROM THE 
PROVINCES 


. NNUAL reports from provincial 
A estate agents confirm that 1959 
was definitely a year for sellers 
of real estate. For example, Messrs. 
Ibbett, Mosely, Card and Co., who have 
offices at Reigate and Oxted, Surrey, 
Jand at Sevenoaks and Tunbridge Wells, 
jin Kent, state that, in common with 
jother firms who operate within com- 
/muting distance of London, their 
|problem has been to find sufficient 
y properties with which to satisfy 
buyers. In particular, there has been 
a sustained demand for houses with a 
‘few acres of land in the £10,000- 
£12,000 class, and there is every indica- 
tion that this demand will be con- 
tinued during 1960. They also state 
_ that owing to the large tracts of Green 
Belt land in the districts in which they 
carry on business, it is difficult to 
secure even small, single units for 
_ development, and that in consequence 
there has been an abrupt rise in the 
' general price of this particular com- 
-modity. Interest has also been main- 
tained in good-class shop properties, 
and sites for commercial re-develop- 
ment have been a strong market. 


i 


_ Steady West Country Demand 
ROM the West Country Messrs. 
R. B. Taylor and Sons, of Yeovil, 
Be nersct, refer to a steady ‘demand for 
all types of real estate, the only check 
_ during the last 12 months having taken 
_ place just before the General Election. 
_ But the lull was only temporary, and 
_over the year the prices of most types 
of property have shown an increase 
over those obtained in 1958, especially 
§ those of modern town houses. Country 


Bided that they were not ‘situated too 
far from a good shopping centre. 
B iictions were well attended through- 
_ out the year, and in the last few months 
attendances at them have been as 
_ large as those at sales held in the peak 
years that immediately followed the 
war. 


| 


No Hardship from Rent Act 

EW legislation affecting the land 

is commended by Messrs. R. B. 
Taylor and Sons, who say that the 
fears engendered by last year’s Rent 
Act turned out to be unfounded. 
have seen no signs of hardship and no 
‘painful evictions,’ they write, and 
they go on to say that both landlords 
and tenants have faced the new posi- 
tion in a friendly and equitable man- 
ner. As for the new Town and Country 
Planning Act, the effect has been to 
free property-owners from anxiety, 
and to allow sales and purchases of 
land, whether they involve private 
individuals or public bodies, to be 
dealt with in a sensible way. Their 
only criticism is that the Act was not 
made retrospective to include cases of 
compulsory purchase where notice 
os been served before the Appointed 

ay. 


£500,000 TRANSACTIONS IN 
TWO MONTHS 

FIRM of estate agents who were 

kept busy in the last two months 
of 1959 are Messrs. Weller and Co., 
who have branches at Guildford and 
Cranleigh, in Surrey, and at Horsham 
and Henfield, in Sussex. During that 
time they were concerned in trans- 
actions where the aggregate total 
money involved was in the region of 
£500,000. Included in those trans- 
actions were the purchase of the Wan- 
borough Manor estate of about 1,300 
acres near Guildford, parts of which 
they have re-sold in conjunction with 
Messrs. John D. Wood and Co.; the 
sale of Greys, a modern house with 
upproximately 400 acres that almost 
idjoins the Wanborough estate, near 


Thelen Ferre nw web oe 
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Puttenham; and the sales of Crickley 
Barrow, a farm of 450 acres near 
Northleach, Oxfordshire, and Woods- 
hill and Gobles, a mixed farm of 360 
acres at West Chiltington, Sussex. 


INVERPOLLY ESTATE SOLD 
HE Inverpolly estate, which ex- 
tends to approximately 17,000 

acres at Lochinver, Sutherland, has 
been sold privately by Messrs. C. W. 
Ingram and Sons, of Edinburgh, on 
behalf of Commander J. Mackay. The 
principal enterprise on the estate is a 
large hill-sheep farm carrying a 
Cheviot stock, and the sporting 
attributes include salmon and sea- 
trout fishing on the River Polly and 
brown trout fishing in numerous lochs. 
The name of the purchaser is not 
divulged, but it is understood that he 
will take possession of the property in 
the spring. 


BUSIER MARKET FOR 
HOTELS 

OTELS have been a weak feature 
of the property market for some 
years, but Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley report that trade was notice- 
ably busier in 1959 and that they dis- 
posed of 11 hotels and licensed houses 
and bought three for clients. The 
amount of capital involved in these 
transactions amounted to nearly 
£750,000. The properties sold were the 
White Hart Hotel at Uttoxeter, 
Staffordshire; Princes Hotel, East- 
bourne, Sussex; Shepherd’s Hall 
Hotel, Long Handborough, Oxford- 
shire; Severn Inns, in the New Forest; 


Hotel Astor, London, W.2; Hand 
Hotel, Llangollen, North Wales; 
King’s Arms Hotel, Barnstaple, 


Devon; Alexandra Court Hotel, Lon- 
don, N.4; George Inn, Norton St. 
Philip, near Bath, Somerset; Stephen 
Langton Inn, Friday Street, near 
Dorking, Surrey; and the Royal Hotel, 
Deal, Kent. Hotels purchased by the 
firm on behalf of clients were the 
Manor House at Leamington Spa, 
Warwickshire, the Dormy Hotel at 
Ferndown, Dorset, and the Shire 
Hotel, London, S.W.5. 


SHOPS AND OFFICES 
N important freehold property in 

London that changed hands the 
other day through Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley’s agency was Kent 
House, Knightsbridge, which is 
situated at the corner of Rutland 
Gardens, overlooking Hyde Park. The 
building, which was offered on behalf 
of Sir Humphrey Noble, covers 
9,000 sq. ft. and the floor area amounts 
to nearly 13,500 sq. ft. It includes 
several fine reception rooms: a draw- 
ing-room or music room is nearly 
70 ft. long. 

Acting for Aluminium Union, 
now known as Alcan (U.K.), Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley have 
assigned a long lease on office premises 
of approximately 30,000 sq. ft. in the 
Adelphi Building, London, W.C.2, to 
the Forestal Land Timber and Rail- 
ways Co., and subsequently they 
negotiated a sub-lease of the fourth 
floor of this building on behalf of their 
clients, the Crown Agents for Overseas 
Governments and Administrations, re- 
presenting the Government of the 
Federation of Nigeria. 

At Plymstock, on the outskirts of 
Plymouth, a subsidiary of the Kings- 
gate Investment Co. are building about 
60 shops with living accommodation. 
in order to form a new shopping cen tre 
The work is being carried out in two 
phases, the first of which, catering for 
29 shops, is expected to be completed 
by June of this year. Messrs. Bernard 
Thorpe and Partners are the agents. 

PROCURATOR. 
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The Finest Service 
for 


All Classes of Insurance 


Representation throughout 

the United Kingdom, the 

British Commonwealth, and 
elsewhere abroad 


The Company undertakes the duties of 
Executor and Trustee 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE . LONDON . E C 2 


arts for 
130 years 


RELIABLE 
REMOVALS 
BY ROAD 
BY SEA 
BY AIR 


™ PANTECHNICON 


MOTCOMB STREET BELGRAVE SQUARE LONDON SWI 
TELEPHONE: BELGRAVIA 3636 


ee il 


Our expert Packers will carefully 
protect and load your household 
and personal property to ensure 
their safe arrival. Our 130 years 
experience is at your service. 


T ~ 
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elegant 
in design 


efficient in 
operation 
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Ax Ideal heating boiler designed to look , 
splendid in your kitchen. And to give you excellent 
service, too. Bringing you whole house heating 
with radiators. . . constant hot water... highly 
efficient running. And there’s a choice between 
oil-firing with the Paragon Elite boiler, and solid 
fuel with the Classic Elite boiler. For illustrated 
literature on Ideal’s exciting Elite boilers, post 


the coupon below. 


j=] Elite boilers 


| for oil and solid fuel 


To: IDEAL BOILERS & RADIATORS LTD - IDEAL WORKS - HULL 
Send folder on oil-fired boiler 1) solid fuel boiler 
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CHURTONS 
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Blended Scotch wri 
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ya 
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70° PROOF 


COLT cedar houses 


While we could give immediate delivery on any of our cedar 
houses and have one ready in a month for occupation, it is 
not our policy to mislead prospective clients, since it usually 
takes at least 6 to 8 weeks to get any house approved under 
town planning and bye-law regulations. 

Colt houses have built up a name over 40 years for first 
class workmanship and materials. Excellent design and 
speedy delivery. 


Send 2/- P.O. for comprehensive illustrated catalogue. 
showing plans of over 40 single houses, village halls, 
y sports pavilions, etc. 


W. H. COLT, SON & CO. LTD. 


Bethersden, nr. Ashford, Kent 
Telephone: Bethersden 210 & 216 
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NEW BOOKS 
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“WHY MEN EXPLORE 
THE POLES 


| Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


HE Director of the Royal 
Geographical Society, Mr. L. P. 
| Kirwan, has specially interested 
himself in polar exploration, though 
nis own explorations have been in hot, 
not cold, deserts. His book The White 
Road (Hollis and Carter, 30s.) briefly 
‘sketches what is known or may be 
guessed about polar exploration from 
the earliest times—Greeks, Vikings 
and so forth—and, passing thence into 
Jocumented days, carries the tale right 
om,to the achievement of Fuchs. 
Every sort of human consideration is 
mvolved: the personal itch to do what 


are no longer such dreams as for cen- 
turies haunted men’s imaginations— 
for example, the dream of a great and 
habitable continent where we now 
know Antarctica to be. Scientifically, 
the great Captain Cook exploded it, 
but preconceptions not based on 
evidence die hard. A certain Dr. 
Dalrymple was demanding in 1772, 
Mr. Kirwan tells us, to know why the 
Government was bothering with the 
American colonies when here was this 
Southern Continent more spacious 
“than the whole civilised part of Asia 
from Turkey to the extremity of 


AAAAAAAAAAAMPAAAAAAMAAMAAWN 
THE WHITE ROAD. By L. P. Kirwan 
(Hollis and Carter, 30s.) 


THE REDWOODS. By Richard St. Barbe Baker 
(George Ronald, 21s.) 


| 
-ias not been done before; the mer- 
-cantile quest for new articles of com- 
_nerce and new routes to new markets; 
he rivalries of nations that can so 
often lead to war; and, arising out of 
chat, the need to acquire strategic 
oases in even the most improbable 
“parts of the world. There is, too, the 
outlook of the pure scientist: the need 
to correct old maps that were often 
nased on guess-work, to find out some- 
thing about impalpable but powerful 
forces such as magnetism, and so on 
hrough a hundred considerations. 
fishing for whales, hunting for fur, 
orospecting for metals: all these come 
_nto the limitless desires of men and 
nations. 
“ To find the North-west Passage, 
_zateway to the fabulous riches of the 
East, was a prime mover for centuries. 
Well, it has been found along a route 
strewn with the corpses of men and 
hips. Meantime, the aeroplane has 
“rome to supersede those old agonies 
jvith its almost arrogant nonchalance. 
Where was the North Pole upon whose 
iscovery so much of blood and tears 
vas expended and which, too, may 
ow be flown over and, what is more, 
passed under. The mysteries of the 
Moving water under the still ice have 
been revealed. It was so recently as in 
August, 1958, that Commander W. R. 
Anderson, of the United States Navy, 
submerged ‘‘under the ice off Point 
Barrow, Alaska,’’ and “‘travelled 1,830 
niles in 96 hours, surfacing at a point 
Ga North) between Greenland and 
Spitzbergen.’’ Under the Pole, instru- 
nents recorded a depth of 13,410 feet. 
six months later another United States 
‘ubmarine came up at the Pole itself, 
oreaking through thin ice. 


A Dream Exploded 
So the tale rolls relentlessly on, 
‘hough in the Antarctic the pattern 
tom substantially unchanged, a 
vattern calling for prolonged physical 
faring and endurance. These are 
nitigated, but not abolished, by 
nechanical contrivances, air-drops and 
© forth. 

However, what~the Poles come 
)o, and what are their circum- 
‘mbient geographical conditions, is 
Ow more or less understood. There 


MAN AND BIRD AND BEAST. By John Moore 
| (Collins, 18s.) 
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China.’ The good but misinformed 
doctor declared stoutly: “The scraps 
from this table would be sufficient to 
maintain the power, dominion and 
sovereignty of Britain.” Now we 
know that these scraps wouldn’t be 
enough to feed a Sno-cat. 


International Frictions 


Power, dominion and sovereignty. 
These have already led to the bloody 
and indiscriminate slaughter of seals 
and whales, to the exhaustion of 
fisheries; but they are still powerful 
emotional ideas, if as illusory as the 
riches of the Southern Continent. 
International frictions are electric over 
those sometimes bland and sometimes 
savage wastes, and these, Mr. Kirwan 
says, ‘far from impeding the progress 
of exploration, have tended rather to 
advance it, for there are few Antarctic 
expeditions these days which do not 
depend heavily on government sub- 
sidies, and these are probably seldom 
granted unless some political advan- 
tage, such as the reinforcement of 
sovereignty, can be seen.” 

Meanwhile, undeterred by the 
gathering speed of national smash and 
grab, the slow immensity of the Arctic 
and Antarctic scene continues without 
visible change. But, invisibly, change 
is there, the ice-cover melting and add- 
ing imperceptibly to the volume of the 
oceans. Perhaps, in geological time, 
the dream of the Southern Continent 
will come true. ‘““When the low-lying 
shores have crumbled,” says Mr. 
Kirwan, “‘and have been submerged 
under new levels of the sea, the Arctic 
may return to the Mediterranean 
climate it enjoyed before the Ice Age, 
while luxuriant vegetation may flourish 
once again within the Antarctic circle.” 
But by then even the ghost of Dr. 
Dalrymple will be too disintegrated to 
say “I told you so,” and to urge us to 
have another go at power, dominion 
and sovereignty. 


THE MIGHTIEST TREES 

The immensities of geological time 
haunt Mr. Richard St. Barbe Baker’s 
book The Redwoods (George Ronald, 
2ls.). This book was published about 
17 years ago, but Mr. Baker has now 
revised it and added to it, and he 
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Here is the newest and most 
immaculate approach to golfwear 
yet conceived—the ‘Golfers’ 
illustrated are in a very exclusive 
category : the cloth is from the well 
known house of Crombie and is made 
in six different colours and designs, 
with a silicone finish. Henry Cotton 
‘Golfers’ are of a modern cut—rather 
narrow with a small fall over: they 
retail at 8 guineas, are made in limited 
quantities and are only obtainable 
therefore from the highest class 
shops and stores in the country. 


THE HENRY COTTON (SPORTSWEAR) COMPANY 
SIMON HOUSE 15 GOLDEN SQUARE LONDON W1 GERRARD 6059 
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WELCOMBE HOTEL 


Stratford-upon-Avon 


Acountry-house hotel two miles from Stratford-upon-Avon 

on the A.46 road to Warwick. An ideal centre during the 

Shakespeare Season and throughout the year for visiting 

Warwick Castle, Kenilworth, Tewkesbury, the Vale of 

Evesham and touring the Cotswold countryside. Dinner 

dances every Saturday. Theatre dinner and supper served 
during the Shakespeare Season. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR - SPECIAL WINTER TERMS 


The Resident Manager will be happy to send 
coloured brochure and give full particulars. 


TELEPHONE: STRATFORD-UPON-AVON 3611 
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MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
AVAILABLE FOR ANTIQUES 


Yes, MILLIONS of dollars spent every year by AMERICANS. We 
have the largest demand and will pay positively UNPRECEDENTED 
prices for: 

Old and Modern Silver and Plated Candelabra, Wine Coolers, Epergnes, 
Tea Services, Trays, Entree Dishes, Tureens, etc. English and Continental 
Furniture, China Figures, Vases, Tea, Dinner and Dessert Services. 
Clocks, Old Glass, Carpets, Prints, Paintings, Old Dolls, Weapons, 
Musical Boxes, Ormulu Mounted Articles, Objets d’Art, and Bric-a- 
Brac. Also Oriental Furniture, China, Bronzes, Screens, Cabinets, 
Ivories, Buddhas, Jades, Lacquer items, etc. Single Pieces or Collections 
purchased. 

All kinds of Jewellery required. Articles sent by Post will receive special 
attention and cash with Highest Offer BY RETURN. Sell with con- 
fidence to this old-established firm. Representative will be pleased to call. 


WE WILL TRY TO EXCEED ANY PREVIOUS OFFER 


GREEN’S ANTIQUE GALLERIES 
117, Kensington Church Street, London, W.8. BAYswater 9618/9619 
Bankers: Westminster Bank Ltd., W.11 
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NO MORE DAMP STAINS 


on walls and spoiled decorations 


n Fe py Fe He PH HH 


non fF WH @H 
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Those concerned with the maintenance of pro- 
perty will find this protective backing for plaster 
gives internal protection which otherwise could 
be obtained only by new horizontal damp-proof 
courses and at much less cost. Proved in use 
since 1937. It will pay you to ask your builder for 


NEWTONITE LATH 


OR WRITE DIRECT FOR SAMPLES 
NEWTONITE LTD., 12 VERNEY ROAD, LONDON, S.E.16 


BELFAST—Robert Kirk Ltd., Exchange St. e DUBLIN—Chadwicks Dublin Ltd., Greenhills Rd., Walkinstown 
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A complete treatise on the 


art of catching salmon 
with a fly 


Richard 
Waddington 


‘‘Must rank as one of the most re- 
vealing expositions of salmon-fishing 
technique and the reasons for it in the 
lengthy literature of the sport .. .?°— _ 

THE FIELD | 


SALMON FISHING | 


Philosophy and Practice 


FIS 


ppilosop®) * 


nd. Pre git 
vis 


‘*This is indeed a great book . . .”’—-SIR ROBERT BRUCE LOCKHART. 


“A stimulating set of new horizons in such varied aspects as the 
salmon’s life and food at sea, its memory, its reasons for takinga | 
fly, the design of the fly, and the successful way to make and 
fish out casts. ... The insight and mastery which the book seems 
to engender is enough to double the chances of catching fish on 
any Visit to the water in future . . .."—THE FIELD. With 17 pages of 
plates, one in colour, and 72 drawings. 42/ 4 Be: 


FABER & FABER 


The Famous Grouse Brand Scotch Whisky 
represents the cumulative blending experience 
of five generations of the Gloag family 
in direct succession since 1800. 
To test the fine quality try it neat. 

“If you have any difficulty about STpphee! 
a cheque for £22 : ros. brings a dozen 
bottles, carriage paid, to your home. 


GROUSE=-WHISKY 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON LTD., PERTH, SCOTLAND 


4] Swimming Pool ? 
Wry nok 


RUTH eee 


CONSTRUCTION COMPANY LIMITED ||| 


Details from | BAT Tie 


Pe IE 


FOR 
EXHILARATING RELAXATION 


WORK CAN BE 
BEGUN AT 
SHORT NOTICE 


|| THE WORLD’S GREATEST 


‘or the SPECIAL 
 )ecasion 
' ‘HARK’S FIN 
eal Turtle 
| ‘hinese Bird’s Nest 
jisque de Homard 
jenuine Kangaroo Tail 
lear Oxtai 
‘onsommé 
rom most high-class food stores: 


ii 


le Two mins, from Tottenham Ct. Rd. Station 


BOOKSHOP 


E = FOR BOOKS? 


© A bookshop such as book- 
lovers dream of. There is no 
other bookshop anywhere to 
compare with Foyles. e 


—A Customer’s Letter 


FOYLES TRAVEL BUREAU 


Write for details of our “Immediate 
Reservation” Service for your 1960 
holidays. 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
: LONDON, W.C.2 


Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) ye Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 


xtail 


‘not available locally, please write to the makers: 


74, BREWERY ROAD, LONDON, N.7 


DER & CASSEL LTD. 


| 


WALKING 
MADE EASIER 


proven aid to confident 
safe walking 


' THE REMPLOY 
- WARRAL TRIPOD 
WALKING STICK 


Stands independently 
by chair or bed, easily 
reached and ready for 
use. Easy and com- 
fortable to handle, 
giving firm, safe sup- 
port. In light alloy, 
white enamel finish, in 
three sizes (adult’s, 
intermediate and 
child’s). | Adjustable 
handle has_plastic- 
covered handgrip. 


a ta Adult’s and _ Inter- 
a mediate sizes 65/- each 
Carriage Paid 

Child’s size 57/6 each 

i Carriage Paid 


Remploy 


25/28, Buckingham Gate, London, S.W.1. 


_ * T enclose my remittance for a stick. 
“%* Please send me details of your sticks. 
* Delete where not applicable. 


| Li ta 


| To: Remploy Ltd. (Contracts Dept.), 
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REVIEWS by HOWARD SPRING — continued 


makes it the first volume of a series he 
is to write called the Famous Tree 
Library. Mr. Baker sees trees from 
two angles: as things that in them- 
selves have beauty and at times 
majesty, and as the things that hold 
the world together. The redwoods 
which he here writes about are Sequoia 
gigantea and Sequoia sempervirens, 
which live mostly on the Pacific coasts 
of California. ‘““‘These Redwoods,”’ he 
Says, “are in many ways the most 
sublime type of the earth’s forests. For 
thousands of years they have been 
growing here—the finest example we 
have on the earth to-day of the vegeta- 
tion of the Miocene epoch.”’ 

It is nearly 2,000 years since the 
birth of Christ. Two thousand years 
before that, Mr. Baker tells us, the 
Temple of Karnak was built. In a 
striking passage he recapitulates some 
of the happenings in the world from 
then till now in order to impress us 
with the majestic age of a redwood. 
One exists that is 4,000 years old. The 
girth of its trunk is 100 ft. In order 
further to impress us with the size of 
these giants, he says that the wood 
contained in one full-grown trunk 
would be enough to build three hun- 
dred bungalows. “It would make a 
box of one-inch boards, if cut without 
waste, to house a luxury liner of the 
size of the Queen Mary, or provide a 
roof of half-inch boards covering ten 
acres. .. . The total weight of stem, 
branches, foliage and root system has 
been calculated to be over 6,000 tons.” 


How Sequoias Die 


An odd thing about these trees is 
that not one has been known to die of 
disease or old age. They are able to 
resist forest fires, though from an 
examination of fallen trunks it can be 
seen how years of retarded growth are 
taken up in the healing of fire-scars 
before growth begins again. A storm 
can blow them over, but “‘the natural 
way for a sequoia to die is by falling 
down. Changes in the ground structure 
undermine the balance of the tree, which 
leans more and more over a long period 
of years, until it finally crashes, open- 
ing up new ground for its seedlings.” 

It is no wonder that Mr. Baker’s 
attitude to these trees is worshipful. 
He was one of those who, when they 
were threatened by lumbering interests 
some years ago, successfully agitated 
for their preservation. There is now a 
Sequoia National Park in which the 
big trees are safe; ““but I would like to 
feel,’’ writes Mr. Baker, ‘‘that we could 
say the same for the Coast Redwoods” 
in Northern California. The trouble 
here is the vital one of ecology. Things 
don’t live unto themselves. Even these 
giants need extensive belts of humbler 
trees to provide an environment in 
which they can thrive, especially to 
provide the windbreak that makes it 
harder for storms to blow the giants 
down. It is into this windbreak of 
timber that lumbering interests have 
now seriously advanced and threaten 
to advance farther. “Once again,” 
Mr. Baker sadly concludes, ‘‘the heri- 
tage of millennia is being threatened. 
It would seem that all one’s strivings 
of a lifetime may be of little avail.’’ 


MAN IN THE ENGLISH 
COUNTRYSIDE 


In Man and Bird and Beast 
(Collins, 18s.) Mr. John Moore well 
sustains his place as one of our most 
readable writers about the English 
country scene. Too many writers who 
give themselves to this matter seem to 
see the bird and the beast, and perhaps 
the flowers and the trees, but the man 
does not appear. It is Mr. Moore’s 


strength that his countryside is a place 
populated by human beings, and these 
of a most pleasing variety. We are 
aware of the squire and the parson, 
the people in the pub and the labourer 
afield. They are not dragged in. They 
are there in the natural fulfilment of 
their everyday work. They organise 
church fétes and badger ham feasts, 
and what we learn about fishes, for 
example, we learn by the direct method 
of watching these people take them, 
in ways orthodox and otherwise. 


In the Tradition 


Another thing about Mr. Moore’s 
association with the country is his pro- 
found sense of being in a line of tradi- 
tion. He hasn’t gone down from a 
town to live in the country and to pick 
up a few wrinkles. He was born there, 
and he is aware of generations of 
ancestors born there before him: of 
literary ancestors as well as ancestors 
in blood. His sense of Shakespeare, for 
one thing, is profound. One could 
almost say that a Shakespearian patina 
lies upon and beautifies all his work. 

The present book is an account of 
the doings in his village throughout a 
year, fortified by the recollections of 
many years, and again we have the 
sense of the country being the basis 
and bedrock of his life. Those who 
have lived close-bound in a tradition 
are the ones most likely to see its faults 
as well as its virtues. It is the towns- 
man who is apt to lament the disap- 
pearance of the thatched roof and 
tallow dip. It is the countryman who 
knows that “‘the man who ploughs an 
acre walks ten or eleven miles,’’ and 
therefore welcomes the tractor. For a 
good country writer must, as Mr. 
Moore does, see his men as well as the 
lesser creatures. “To see lovelessly,”’ 
he says, “is scarcely to see at all,” and 
it may truly be said of him that he 
looks with love at man and bird and 
beast, and has the poet’s power to 
make us share his looking. 


pa 
LIVING CRAFTS 


N designing his survey of living 

rural craftsmanship Garry Hogg, 
in Country Crafts and Craftsmen 
(Hutchinson, 15s.), has adopted the 
unusual method of classifying his 
subjects according to the materials 
in which the craftsmen work, rather 
than according to the products and 
their uses. Thus, under willow and 
osier he describes the manufacture of 
an odd assortment of implements 
from trugs, eel-grigs and the frame- 
work of bearskins to cricket bats. 
Oak gives him an even wider range, 
from the oak krucks of half-timbered 
cottages to the rungs of wooden 
ladders. Hazel includes hurdles, 
coracles and even dowsers’ twigs. 

Because the author covers such 
a large subject in a book of only 
152 pages, many of his descriptions 
of craftsmen’s methods are too brief 
to contain much practical information, 
and sometimes his enthusiasm for 
wood as a traditional material runs 
away with him. Of the oak of barns 
and similar buildings he writes: ‘‘Those 
oak krucks and other timbers, which 
have withstood wind and weather for 
centuries, are hard as iron: you can- 
not drive a penknife blade into them 
however sharp it is. And they are 
most of them likely to stand up for 
as long again as they have done 
already.” 

Some of those who have been 
responsible for the care of such build- 
ings might think Mr. Hogg a little 
optimistic. On the other hand his 
enthusiasm for rural crafts is genuine 
and engaging, and his book, well 
illustrated with line drawings by 
Kathleen Dance, makes agreeable 
reading. 


sports 
knits 


Sports-check heavy knit in glorious two- 


tone colours, as illustrated £9.17:3: 
Chunky knit in a profusion of styles and 
colours £4,16.6. 
Shawl collar giant stitch sports cardigan 

£4.18.9. 
Raglan sleeve knitted hip-length coat 

£7.18.7. 


Concealed front heavy-knit golfer £6.6.0. 


Huppert 


64 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
(PICCADILLY CIRCUS) 
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We are having a 


SALE) 


You don’t know 
the comfort of 
pure wool until 
you have worn 
Chilprufe 


From January 11th to January 23rd | | 
we are offering discontinued ranges oll 
our celebrated Tweeds and Suitings | 

at special sale prices. There will be | | 
notable reductions, too, in our fine 
Cashmere, Shetland and Lambswool 1 
Knitwear; Socks, Ties, Scarves, Rugs 
and other merchandise. Visit any 
of our branches given below. 


Personal shoppers only. 


WW. BILL 


LTD 


Specialists in fine tweeds 
and homespuns since 1846 


93 New Bond Street, W.1 
12 South Molton Street, W. 1! ; 
112 Jermyn Street, S.W.1 


31 Gt. Portland Street, W.1 }) 
(Cloth only 


rufe 


PURE WOOL ilprufe | know all the answers on | 
For LADIES the beautiful THE CENTRAL pa 


BOILER FOR THE 3, 4 OR 5 


Also Soft, smooth, best quality wool, expertly knitted. BEDROOM Nov te 
: Skilfully cut, beautifully finished, washes CRANE CAVEN DISH . 
Dressing indefinitely. A safeguard against colds and chills. : 


Gowns Housecoats and Dressing Gowns in a wide choice 
d of colours, with cleverly embroidered designs. 
an 
Also Children’s Underwear, Outerwear, Tailored Coats, 
House Shoes, Toys and Men’s Pure Wool Underwear. 
Coats Write for ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE (L) 
KKK KKK KK KKK KKK KKK K KKK KKK for solid fuel 
thermostatically controlled, 
or oil burning, 
clean in operation, 


Flowers for Sickness 
Flowers for Health 
Flowers for Happiness 
Flowers for Wealth 


WHATEVER THE OCCASION—ORDER 


Ullwood s 
Y A tions 
Boxed and dispatched by experts. 
Specially selected colours or mixed shades. 


From 1 Gn. to 5 Gns. per box 


Write for large Catalogue of all kinds of 
Carnations, Pinks and Dianthus. 


beautiful range of colours, 
price from £42. 


CUT FLOWER DEPT. ; a , Why not write to me for the full story? s 
15 HAYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX Telephone: Wivelsfield 232 & 233 | Miss Cavendish, Crane Ltd., Dept. F21, 118 Wigmore St., London, Wl) ' 


closely associated in the 

minds of our fabric de- 
gners as they are in the minds of 
jur song writers. For here is 
nother batch of spring and 
immer materials and, once again, 
?’s roses, roses, all the way. More 
jpnventional in colour than last 
ammer’s roses, they stripe silks 
jad riot over cottons. Runners- 
[Pp are poppies and peonies, and 
jng-stemmed iris makes flowery 
mipes. We will see all these on 
very kind of material, from silk 
auzes to heavily textured cottons, 
-ymetimes widely spaced, some- 
mes almost entirely filling in the 
ackground. 

Dog’s-tooth checks lead in the 
ther group of more geometrical 
tints. There will be plenty of 
dots, but mainly spots with a 
ifference of grouping or outline. 
cratched or broken checks, brush 
toke stripes and wicker work 
rints all come into this category. 


Much Silk 


The most important single 
mntribution to the new fabrics is 
iade by silk—real silk—and this 
atural fibre will probably be used 
lore than any other single fibre, 
atural or man-made. Getting 
way from the floral theme, 
iberty have a pale silk pattern- 
1 with curious insect-like motifs, 
; well as a cool and sedate wall- 
yper print, etched black on 
hite. Arnold Lever has 
eral all-over prints, showing 
age flowers merging into this 
osely patterned background. Fer- 
ison’s Renaissance shantungs 
so make a magnificent contri- 
ation to our real silk, flowery 
ieme. Here are rose prints that 
ary brown roses on green with 
jue roses on deeper blue and rose- 
loured roses on thunder-grey. 
ll are quite enchanting, with one 
“wzling version mixing rosy-pink 
‘ywers and green leaves on~a 
ear, clean vermillion-red ground. 
Mm) One of the prettiest_ silk 
J/ints that I have seen looks like a 

‘ry open plain stitch knitted on 
jige needles in two shades of one 
llour (the darker shade the wool; 
‘e paler tone its shadow) from 
. Gidney Chandler, who also has 

particularly pretty rosebud 
int (nice and natural, with soft 
een leaves). 

The materials that we will 
e used for bridal gowns and for 
e grandest of grand evening 
esses also repeat the rose theme. 
br these, West Cumberland’ Silks 
's white and cream _ brocades, 
»ven with huge single rose heads 
with smaller boutonniéves. Mid- 
t roses spray from swirling 
rucopias. Lilium vegale is 
ven into a parchment-tinted 
ocade that couldn’t be used for anything but 
wedding dress and, for brides who are rather 
‘s conventional, the same manufacturers show 
}pvonshire cream brocade into which minuscule 
uquets are woven or pale water green brocade 
»ven with silvery-green leaves. 


ace and June must be as 


Flowery Cottons Too 


NOTTONS are sheer, heavy and textured or 
A look like heavy satin, for there is, it seems, 
limit to this fibre’s versatility. Roha spaces 
int shaded roses on an ombré background, as 
to emphasise the roughly textured surface of 


7 == 


Roses again predominate in flowery prints for next summer. 
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- Prelude to the Dress 


a new mat cotton, and masses giant viola heads 
on another new fabric which, though satiny in 
finish, is cotton too. 


The new Tootal cottons also swing 
between very definitely textured surfaces 
and smooth, almost lawn-like, weaves. 


Again the rose recurs, boldly drawn in black or 
printed in shadowy greys, making a_back- 
ground for a superimposed print of cochineal- 
pink carnations. Heathcoat also shows a 
wonderful range of flowery-printed cottons, 
with a Schreiner-finished cotton satin presenting 
vari-coloured daisies on a two-toned dark 
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Illustrated are: A, rose-printed Renaissance silk by Ferguson; 
B, giant flower-heads on crease-resistant cotton satin by Roha; C, drift of poppy heads on crease-resistant pure linen by Moy- 
gashel; D, brushed-in roses, tone on tone, on silk by H. Gidney Chandler; E, stripes of roses and rosebuds on Everglaze cotton 
by Charles Barclay; F, realistic rosebuds on cotton by Tootal; and, G, more roses on Everglaze cotton twill by Arnold Lever 


ground; a tiger-haunted jungle rather than a 
meadow is their obvious venue. 

Embroidered linens by Moygashel include a 
perfectly beautiful embroidered border of multi- 
coloured field flowers. I like these best on white. 
There are numerous all-over embroidered linens 
in this range too, some small and scroll-like in 
arrangement, others designs of flowers, leaves, 
or wheatears. Crease-resisting printed linens 
from the Moygashel range are also often flowery. 

Having observed that there will be much 
real silk, much real linen, much real cotton and 
much real wool, it is also worth recording that 


i 


‘4g 


& 


¢ 


aU 


Dog’s-tooth checks, spots, stripes and Paisley prints have returned with a difference. The photograph shows: A, a Ferguson cotton, heavily textured, streaked with one 
brush strokes; B, sharply defined dog’s-tooth checks in pure silk by H. Gidney Chandler; C, a scratchy wicker-weave pattern on cotton by Tootal; D, new “Traveller 

Courtelle, crease-resistant and drip-dry, by Samuel Courtauld; E, ribbon-striped dress poplin (minimum-iron) by Tootal; F, Jacqmar’s pure silk, cross-hatched in three 
colours; G, irregular spotted black outline on plain silk ground, also by Jacqmar; and, H, Liberty’s pure silk foulard, with decorative wallpaper print in etched black 


materials that are woven from man-made fibres bring new looks and new 
qualities that really contribute something different to the fabrics of which 
we have a choice. 

New materials such as Tricel and Courtelle have all the amazing 
trouble-free qualities that have been developed to help us to keep 
pace with an accelerating tempo of living. These are stain-resistant, 
crease-resistant, can be washed in a moment, will dry overnight and 
need no ironing in the morning. Terylene mixture weaves are also tremen- 
dously interesting and are strengthened this season by Ascher’s new 
Terylene and cotton mixtures. These, I think, will be definite rivals 
to the Swiss embroidered or printed sheers and repeat for summer the 
same feeling for textured surfaces that the designer showed in last 
winter’s ‘‘caterpillar’’ cloths. 

Betty WILson. 


(Left) The London cou- 
turiers will show many 
Scottish tweeds-in their 
spring collections later 
this month: A, mimosa- 
yellow, a fresh; pale green 
and grey combined in a 
neat dog’s-tooth check 
wool tweed ; B, anall-wool 
bouclé tweed into which 
a new colour, like green 
gold, is introduced; C, a 
wool suiting checked in 
clear colours; D, a little 
angora mixed in a two- 
toned suit-weight tweed. 
All from Dumas and 


Maury 


(Right) Ascher’s new 
Terylene and cotton-mix- 
ture materials that are 
among the most interest- 
ing new weaves to be seen 
in the spring collections. 
These are prints super- 
imposed on a textured 
ground that often appears 
embroidered rather than 
woven and often intro- 
duce sepia into more 
vivid colours. A, B and C 
all show bright flowers 
on a white ground 
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heiress 
| To beauty... 


from mother to daughter, 


BY APPOINTMENT 


generation to generation, 


Hairdressers 


Steiner has become to the late Queen Mary 


a living legend of elegance, 
offering service and fashion 


as contemporary as the hour. 


S.P. All part of the Steiner Plan for more beautiful hair. 


Vernt 


HAUTE COIFFURE - BEAUTE 


| 66 GROSVENOR STREET, LONDON W.1 MAYFAIR 5245 
3ICESTER LEICESTER 23434 +’ MANCHESTER CENTRAL 9333 
/RMINGHAM MIDLAND 7242 + GLASGOW CENTRAL 0034 
/INDON AIRPORT SKYPORT 1288 - GLENEAGLES HOTEL 


| 
| 
| 


Here’s new 


QUEEN'S 
VELVET 


the writing paper that’s 
velvet-smooth both sides 


oR RR RRR RRR RRR EEK EEK YO YOU LIKE A SMOOTH, smooth 
writing surface for your letters? Then 


] 
New! you'll like new Queen’s Velvet twice as 
Seal -easi much—it’s velvet-smooth both sides. 
That’s because Queen’s Velvet is made 
envelo pes by a special twin-ply process in which 


There’s a choice of two identical sheets of paper are com- 
bined in manufacture to give you a 


smooth, perfect writing surface either 


envelopes with new 
Queen’s Velvet— 
gummed, | |-, and Seal- 
eastat 1/3d., the envelopes 
you don’t need to lick. 
Just press down the flaps 
and they seal themselves! 
Wrapped in dustproof 
transparent film. 


side. 

People judge you by the paper you 
write on and they’ll be quick to appre- 
ciate the compliment of a letter on new 
Queen’s Velvet. You’ll find distinctive 
new Queen’s Velvet at stationers every- 
where. In White, Azure or Wedgwood 
Blue, writing pads cost only 1/6d.— 
envelopes 1/- and 1/3d. a packet. 


oh 2K 2K 2K 2 oi 2 2 2 2 2K 2 2 2k 2 2 2K 2 2k i 2K ok 2 2K 2K 2K 2 2K ok 2K 2K ok Ok ok OK 
HK FS FS OS 8 2S 2S I 2S IS 2S HIS OS is 2k 2 2 2S 2 2 2k 2 2k 2 2 2K 2s ok 2K 2 2K OK ok ok 


se 2 9 2 9K 2K aK 2K aK 2k aK ok ok ak ak a ake 


new QUEEN’S VELVET 


A John Dickinson Product 
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The 
Judge 
has 

a 
heating 
pac his heniioudnelene problem 


evidence was clear and the facts 
indisputable. His decision is that in the SEE BRITAIN °S 


interest of health, comfort and economy, a 


THERMOIL ait aetionny controlled F I N E S a M I N K 


Oil Burner be installed forthwith. 


Visit Britain's BIGGEST mink farm . . 


This year’s record: 
Why not write to us for details? Live Mink: Supreme Championship; Pelts: Supreme Championship; 
Pelts Reserve Championship; Hudson Bay Auctions: Top Prices. 


| 

| INCITS Pa EIR aR DERE VL 7 et er Interested in mink breeding? A visit to Dalchonzie NOW will 
| repay you MANY times in the breeding seasons to come! It 
| FAUT ES Si: 13 py Se atc ae eee a would be as well not to buy elsewhere till you HAVE inspected 
| | the Dalchonzie stock—and the management methods which 
| 9 = lstateeethagiehers bere o clgmibige cigs siamo oe make this farm so successful. Write for free brochure without 
| obligation or make an appointment for a personal visit. 


DALCHONZIE MINK FARM 


COMRIE, PERTHSHIRE, SCOTLAND (COMRIE 416). 


THERMOFIRE ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 


NELSON WORKS : STROUD : GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
4 no more cares 


a& about stairs l ( pC G ye \\ Ss 
ER WIL A. ates EW of 2 
Home LIFT See | ae . Hard Lawn 


Tennis Courts 


Bowling Greens 
Football Grounds 
Cricket Pitches 
Running Tracks 
Swimming Pools 


| | Fim fe a Ga) Squash Rackets 


By courtesy of Messrs. Attar Photographers, New York, U.S.A. 
Final 800 Metres, PAN AMERICAN GAMES, CHICAGO, 1959—‘En-Tout-Cas’ Track Courts 


THE EN-TOUT-CAS €CO., LTD. 


SYSTON, LEICESTER Syston 3322/7). London Office: Harrods (4th Floor), Knightsbridge, S.W.1 


—Henry Longhurst 


Write for illustrated brochure to Single items or entire collections bought. 


HAMM ON D & GHAM PN ESS LTD Buyer can call. Excellent prices paid. 


a Gnome House, Blackhorse Lane, JOHN KESTERTON (American Exporter), 
a 


oa Undertaken in all parts of th 
By Appointment to - World 
vent siesein 11 NORFOLK REED THATCHE 


““THATCHES,” LOUDWATER ray cHO 
HERTS. LONDON OFFICE ; TEL. TERMINUS 1 


600 photographs. 42s. from booksellers 
or 43s. by post from COUNTRY LIFE, 
2-10 Tavistock Street, London, W.C.2. 


4 There is a Shepard Vv 
a Home Liftine howe {1 QLD PISTOLS WANTED|IF ine Crosses g|NU-WAY | 
a not far from your home. Byte oil-firin 
Pairs or odd ones—any size GE if B k E r ; 
a eee @ Also old ‘COLT’ and other Muzzle ig o ee fe i , 4 | 
loading REVOLVERS, PISTOLS and f “amt 
& making life easier for GUNS—especaly in wooden cases. FINE > My Golfing Album the heart of jhome cc z 
: : ; u- TS LT! 
mi eve aioe people NATIVE MASKS, TOTEMIC FIGURES, s HENRY COTTON Mee eY aes) DROITWICH mn 
etc. OLD MILITARY HEADGEAR, |||p .. “tah eee ae ~ 
A the country. Price tm asin ||" siaako Puaves ina aamacs, ”||IE “Ute stan in soning Thatchind: 
a , if 
> 
> 
> 
A 


TOWNSEND ST., CHELTENHAM Phone 5882 


London, E.17 Tel: Larkswood 1071 


t 
: 
ie 
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ments * Sundials Wases 


ee 


| “Spring” © “Summer” “Autumn” “Winter” 
| This charming set of Garden Figures representing the 
| Seasons, beautifully modelled in Lead, 16 ins high, 
| £15 each. 

Send for Illustrated Booklet mentioning likely needs, 


SANDERS & CO., 7a Bayham Street, London, N.W.1 


) you realise the 


HIDDEN POWER ¢f the ROLCUT ? 


Unlike scissors, the Pivot Bolt 
is off-centre — fig, 


OFS 


causing the blade to be drawn 


GLE 


down along the anvil 

while cutting, — fe. EY 

thus giving the clean slice for 
which ROLCUT has so long 
been famous 


urserymen, Seedsmen, 
id Stores. 


OLCUT LIMITED 


13 Lonsdale Rd., Kilburn, London, N.W.6 
TELEPHONE: MAIDA VALE 5053 


THE ‘SCRAYJACK’ | 
COMBINED : 

BOOT SCRAPER 
AND JACK 


Price 
£3 12s. 4d. 


arriage paid, including 
I tax. 


rom your local ironmonger 
| or direct from 


P. J. EDMONDS, 
_|tchen Abbas, Winchester, Hants 


for Quality and 
‘'ERSONAL SERVICE 


For 68 years Straw- 
son have been build- 
ing up a reputation 
based not only on 
the sheer perfection 
of their Green- 
houses but also on 
the personal service 
they offer to each 
individual client, 
Mr. Strawson him- 
self arranges a 
Personal Survey of 
Inspection on re- 
quest anywhere at 
ort notice. No Strawson Greenhouse is built 
lich has not been specially designed to suit all 
quirements. Horticulturists and enthusiasts 
‘oughout the country have come to praise and 
_tommend the craftsmanship and worthiness of 
‘awson Greenhouses. 


‘ite or ‘phone: 


» F. STRAWSON & SON 
ef.SO/1), Horley, Surrey. Tel. 130. 


For lasting pleasure 


TERRACE POTS 
for 


FRONT GARDENS - 
FORE-COURTS - 


Terrace Pots are a permanent ornament 


PATIOS 


Two Designs, 
£2.5.0. and £3.15.0, Carriage extra 


L. J. KNIGHT LTD. 


[RENEE ERELE PRES 


ROOF GARDENS 


ELLICOMBE, MINEHEAD, SOMERSET 


juses for SYLGLAS 


WATERPROOF GLAZING AND SEALING TAPE 


Press SYLGLAS firmly, without stretching, on any 
clean, dry surface and smooth down. 


30 ft. rollsk—enough for many jobs; 1 in. wide 2/9d.; 
14 ins. wide 4/14d.; 2 ins. wide 5/6d.; and so on in 
4 in. steps to 4 ins. wide. 

A Product of over 30 years’ experience in waterproofing 
Get SYLGLAS from Ironmongers, Hardware or Builders’ Merchants or all Big Stores. 
If you have any waterproofing problems we shall be glad to help and give you advice. 


THE SYLGLAS COMPANY, 81 Knight’s Hill, London, S.E. 27 
Telephone: GIPsy Hill 4247 (5 lines) Telegrams: Snowwhite, London, S.E. 27 


So 


So simple to use... . 


. . . and so cheap! 


THE «<DINKIE DUCHESS” 


GLASS FIBRE GARDEN BARROW 
‘*Strong-as-steel with the weightless feel’ 
Weight only 16 lb. Beautifully balanced. Large 
glass-fibre body in choice of 3 colours. Extremely easy 
to clean. Non-staining and is proof against attack 
from bacteria and corrosive chemicals found in many 
fertilisers, etc. High bulk capacity (4 cubic feet- plus). 
All-steel tubular chassis specially protected against 
corrosion. Rubber-tyred steel wheel with nylon bear- 
ings; eliminates the need for lubrication. Corrugated 
rubber non-slip handgrips. Will easily carry load of 
120 Ib. 


THE BEST FOR OVER THIRTY YEARS 


Fernden Contractors undertake the repair 
or resurfacing of all makes of court. 


FERNDEN CONTRACTORS LIMITED 
GODALMING ; SURREY 


GODALMING 2244/5 (2 lines) 


Colours: Pastel Pink, Green, Blue, 
Price: £6.15.0 each delivered. 


C.W.O. for immediate delivery. Trade inquiries invited. 
CATA DEVELOPMENTS, LIMITED, 


105/107, Cannon Street. London, E.C.4. 


LLL LNEN EN ERY 


For superb 

vegetables and I 
splendid flowers, 1 
order Toogoods u 
seeds NOW. 72- I 
page catalogue lists | 
seeds, bulbs, plants, I 
etc.—packed with | 
useful gardening i 
information. 


Height 16” Top diameter 20” 
Write for illustrated leaflet 


A BLAZE OF COLOUR In your garden 


ogoods 


WIRE TOOTH 
LAWN RAKE 


Expert gardeners and pro- 
fessional groundsmen agree 


that the SPRINGBOK 

is the finest tool for j Ih 

beautiful lawns. The wire [ ‘Major’ size 
prongs remove leaves, y! 2D feet 
twigs and moss, pro- k bavi 
moting healthy growth. both fully 
Ask to see the guaranteed 


Springbok at your 


local ironmongers. 


REFUND OF MONET OR REPUCEMERT 
WEROT tm CONFORMITY WITH THE 
INSTITUTES. STANDARDS, 


ENGLISH TOOLS LIMITED 
CLARINGTON FORGE, WIGAN 


CONSERVATORIES, GARAGES, 
GARDEN BUILDINGS, 


Garden Den 
Constructed to your own specification and design. 


Please send or phone 
HAYES 0657, for fully illustrated catalogue 


ALPHA WOODCRAFT LTD. 
Dept. 30, Star Road, Hillingdon, Middx. 


BY APPOINTMENT 
To WOR maesTY 
@uten WizAser @ 


steerer 
woeesou | ieee ee 


GARDENERS’ ANNUAL 


re EMCIPCLY se seat, os on on, eco outa an eee 


FREE 
Please send me 1960 Gardeners’ Annual 


L. — — —DEPT.CL.3, TOOGOOD & SONS LTD. SOUTHAMPTON.— — 9 


BROWNING 


OVER and UNDER 


GUNS 


Famous throughout the world and 
the choice of champions 


Standard Model from £112.16.3 


Available also in many different 
styles and finishes 


Please ask for catalogue 


From most Gunmakers, or wholesale 
only from: 


L. LEPERSONNE & Co. Ltd. 


7 OLD BAILEY 
LONDON, E.C.4 


AUCTIONS 


ANTIQUE WEAPONS 
AND ARMOUR 
Sales held regularly at 
the Hanover Square Galleries by 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
20, Hanover Square, W.1. 
MAYfair 3771. 
Write for entry forms and 
regarding payment to vendors. 


HIGH PRICES 
are being paid in our London Auction Room 
for Silver and Jewellery. Decorated China, 
Antique Furniture, small colourful Oil Paint- 
ings. Terms and Sample Catalogue on request— 
We can arrange collection. 
PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE 
Founded 1796, 
Blenstock House, 7, Blenheim Street, 
New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
MAYfair 2424. 


information 


PERSONAL 


BUDGET TAILORING SERVICE for which 

many people have been waiting for years 
at GUILLAUME where Ladies’ suits and coats 
can be made to measure for about 24 gns.; with 
hundreds of fabrics to choose from.—59, Davies 
Street, London, W.1. 


DREAM OF A SNACK—BURGESS’ 
Anchovy Paste on buttered toast. 


MY... Exclusive Bed and Table Linens. 

Hand embroidered Monograms and Family 
Crests a speciality. 17, Beauchamp Place, 
Knightsbridge, S.W.3. (KEN, 9925.) 


TIT FEEDING BELL hanging outside 

your window provides endless  enter- 
tainment. With bracket, 7/6. Tit Nesting 
Boxes with observation door, 15/- post free. 
Also Bird Tables. Money back guarantee.— 
WM. HILL, 4, Moniaive, Dumfriesshire. 


LL Chinese, Japanese furniture, paintings, 
lacquer, Ivories, porcelain, etc., wanted. 
Also curios and Buddhas.—WM. WILLIAMS, 
LTD. (Member B.A.D.A.), The Dolls’ House, 
27a, Kensington Church St., W.8. WEStern 7859. 


NSON’S for simple but superb glass.— 
35, Dover Street, London, W.1. 


RTISTS, IF YOU PAINT FLOWERS—Earn 
at home, designing machine printed Tex- 
tiles. A pupil made £90 after three consecutive 
lessons. As long established designers to the 
textile trade we can offer you the finest postal 
tuition and market for your work.—Send 3d. 
stamp for Free Booklet to “‘C.L.,” TEXTILE 
STUDIO, 352a, Station Road, Harrow. 


AT THE PICCADILLY CIRCUS 
END OF REGENT STREET 


Charles Packer’s Jewellery Shop is 
full of many lovely watches and 
rings from which to choose. Gor- 
geous’ gold bracelets and necklets. 
Original gold charms and brace- 
lets. Beautiful Swiss Clocks. 


CHARLES PACKER 
& CO., LTD., 
76, Regent Street, W.1. 
Tel. REGent 1070. 


| Geen HEPPLEWHITE Reproduction 
Dining Chairs in mahogany. One set only 
comprising 6 small and 2 elbow chairs. Hand 
made, carved and polished to mellow wax finish 
by skilled craftsmen. £130. View by appointment. 
—W. J. WHITE (OLD TOWN), LTD., Belmont 
Works, Devizes Rd., Swindon, Wilts. Tel. 3050. 
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SEWAGE PURIFICATION 


1960 


Filter Bed covered with concrete slabs (part removed) avoiding 
nuisance from smell. 


Write for free illustrated booklet 


TURE |&. BEER Lie 


1, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 


London W.C.2 


classified announcements 


The charge for classified announcements, which must be pre-paid, 


is 6/- per line. Personal Column, 7/- per line. Minimum 2 lines. 
Series discount; 24°, for 6 and 5% for 13 insertions. 


Box fee (which counts as 2 words) 1/6. A line averages six words. 


eAll cheques and Postal Orders should be payable to Country Life Ltd. and crossed 


“Lloyds Bank Ltd.”’ 


Treasury notes should always be sent registered post. Announce- 


ments should be written in block letters on a separate sheet of paper on one side 
only and sent, with remittance, to the Classified Advertisement Manager, Country 
Life, Tower House, Southampton Street, London, W.C.2 (Tel.: Temple Bar 4363). 


PERSONAL—contd. 


PERSONAL—contd. 


(CHES villa is delightful, but would gladly 
exchange for a Guildwood Cedar Bungalow 
—anywhere. They are made by CEDAR 
HOMES LIMITED, Artington, Guildford. 


GAverss TWILL TROUSERS, 70/- post free. 
Tailored from heavy all-wool breeches cloth 
in fawn or brown, self-supporting shirt grip 
waist, ladies’ same price; state waist and inside 
leg measurement. Send cheque, cash or c.o.d. 
to L. PHILLIPS, 54 and 55, West Street, 
Brighton. (Tel. 24970.) Est. over 50 years. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 


HOOSE YOUR HOBBY this winter from 

Music, Art, English or Writing. Please 
state subject in which interested. Brochure 
Free. — SOUTHERN CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE, Albion Road, Selsey, Sussex. 


AVIES INVESTMENTS LIMITED, 

Bankers still offer 73% on sums £20 to 
£500 (withdrawal on demand) with extra 2% on 
each £500 unit. Details and Audited Balance 
Sheet from Investmen Dept. CY., DAVIES 
INVESTMENTS, LTD., Danes Inn House, 
265, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


? 


IAMONDS, Jewels, Gold, Precious Stones, 

antique Silver and Plate urgently required. 
Record prices. Call or send. Expert representa- 
tive sent if desired. The largest buyers are 
BENTLEY & CO., 65, New Bond Street, W.1. 
MAYfair 0651. r 


O YOU LIKE CHILDREN? Would you likea 

satisfying career in the child care service 
with the advantage of complete security and 
pension? If so, please write at once to the 
Children’s Officer, Shire Hall, Warwick, who 
will send particulars of interesting vacancies in 
homes at Warwick and Rugby as assistant 
housemothers with good salaries and conditions 
of service. No accommodation for dependants. 


R. DEIMEL MESH UNDERWEAR is manu- 

factured from the finest Irish linen and 
vegetable fibre and is woven to a cellular weave 
allowing the body to breathe. Also sports 
Shirts and Blouses. Catalogues and patterns of 
fabric on request.—DEIMEL HOUSE, 99, NEW 
BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


IRE A SOUND OR SILENT PROJECTOR 
for your winter shows. 
B. BENNETT & SONS, LTD., 
25-27, Oxford Street, London, W.1. 
Telephone: GERrard 9953. 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 


OW to Find Us’’ maps.—A. Fyffe, Bourne 
Chambers, St. Peter’s Rd., Bournemouth. 


ANE AYTON, LTD., 112, Piccadilly (Park 

Lane Hotel)—Furs! Remodelling, New and 
near new furs. Export. Customers’ own furs 
accepted for resale. Owned and run by Jane 
Ayton personally.—Tel. GRO. 5089. 


ADE-TO-MEASURE SHIRTS. Range of 

poplins, sports materials and wool mix- 
tures and self-measure chart sent on request. 
Collars attached 42/-, with two collars 49/6. 
Ladies’ shirts, 45/-; men’s pyjamas, £3/10/0 
and £3/17/6.—H. L. SEWING CO., High Lane, 
Stockport, Cheshire. 


ARVELLOUS WILD CANADIAN MINK 
COAT, £325. Also wonderful dark mink 
Stole, £95. As new.—Write Box 1415. 


N?e GARDEN is complete without the lovely 
Windfiowers of the Bible Anemone Coron- 
aria. May I send you my natural colour booklet 
on these beautiful flowers?—JAN KUIPER, 
Kingsbridge, Devonshire. 


O PAINTINGS wanted for all periods. Single 
Pictures or collections COULTER GAL- 
LERIES, 33, Ainstay Avenue, York. Tel. 65637. 


paz & BERNARD DOMBEY, who spe- 
cialise in the finest antique porcelain, wish 
to buy French furniture and works of art. 
They will offer high prices for figures, vases, 
candelabra and services from the English and 
Continental factories at 

BOW, WORCESTER, DERBY, CHELSEA, 

ROCKINGHAM, MEISSEN, DRESDEN, 

SEVRES, CAPO-DI-MONTE, etc. 

Miniatures and enamels will also command 
high prices. Their qualified buyer will call 
by appointment and place his experience at your 
disposal.—Write or call: P. & B. DOMBEY, 
9, Shepherd Market, London, W.1. Telephone 
GROsvenor 3585. 


Frown, new interest in Photography since 
Zeiss, Leica, Rollei, Bessamatic, Retina are 
available NEW fronr WALLACE HEATON, 
LTD., The Camera Specialists, 127 New Bond 
Street, London, W.1. 


prom YOUR HOME to any part of the 
world M. A. L. TRANSPORT, LTD., take 
good care of your car.—CITy 6411, 50, Cannon 
Street, London, E.C.4. 


ERESFORD PUMPS for the house, farm and 
industry. Illustrated list AXP381 from 
James Beresford & Son, Ltd. (Subsidiary of 
Cornercroft, Ltd., makers of the world’s best 
submersible electric pump), Kitts Green, Birm- 
ingham 33, and 32, Clarges St., London, W.1. 


CLEANING BY POST 
GOW PAR IS IT to your Cleaners? Why not use 
the Sketchley ‘‘Fast Mail’’ 7-day service? It is 
of great value for all who live in the country. 
Write for details to: Dept. C.L., P.O. Box No. 7, 
Hinckley, Leics. 


CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY: This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be len! 


UR COATS WANTED. Bring or send for 
fair offer. Inquiries invited.—D. CURWEN, 
Dept. C.L., 7a, Melcombe St., Baker St., W.1. 


UR COATS PUR., top price pd., repairs, 
remodelling, part exch. Write, phone, M. 
BENNETT, 19,South Molton St.,W.1. MAY.2757. 


ET RID OF THE RUBBISH in the Attic. We 

will buy stuffed fish, animal heads, spears, 
and similar hunting, shooting, fishing trophies 
Write full details to Box 2672. 


HILIP SIDNEY WILSON. 

Portrait Painter. Invites Commissions of 
horses and dogs, fronr photographs. In oils or 
water colours. Reasonable fees. Details and 
specimens.—Box 2667. 


URE SILK PYJAMAS 15/-, post 1/6. Ladies’ 
and Gentlemen’s luxurious quality (reduced 
from 6 gns.). Blue, rose, green. Ladies 34-44 
bust, men 36-46.—Patts. from AUSTIN SMITH, 
36, Berkeley Street, London, W.1. 


RIGBY & PELLER, 12, South Molton Street, 
W.1. MAYfair 6708. 
By Appointment to H.M. The Queen. 
Corsetiéres. 
Exclusively designed beachwear and swimsuits 
made to measure. 


END FLOWERS for your VALENTINES 
GIFT on 14th February. A box of Flowers 
sent anywhere in Britain. Boxes £1, £2, £3, £5. 
—FLOWERS-BY-POST LTD., East Horsley, 
Surrey. 


PRESENTING 


botel cruises| 


.-. anew concept of river cruising by» 
the botels ‘Amsterdam’ and ‘Arnhem’ }})” 
carrying 60-80 passengers in first- | iy 
class comfort through the sunshine of | 
the Rhineland visiting four countries 
—HOLLAND, GERMANY, FRANCE 4}! 
and SWITZERLAND in 15 days of }} 
delightful relaxation. Inc. fare from | 
London with excursions from 59 gns. |) 


Please send for our brochure 
‘botel cruises.’ 


cornelder’s 
114 Shaftesbury Av., London, W. 1 | 
Tel. Gerrard 6336. 


PERSONAL—contd. Co 


ELLING JEWELLERY? Hayes, the famou 
Hatton Garden Jewellers, offer you the fol 
lowing record prices: £5-£2,500 for One-, Two-|/ 
Three- or Five-Stone Diamond Rings; £10-£100 
Gold Cigarette Cases; £10-£100 Solid Silver Te 
Sets and Trays; £20-£500, Diamond Watches a 
Eternity Rings; £5-£55, Gold Pocket Watche 
and Chains; £3-£25, Solid Silver Sports Cupi| 
and Trophies. Up to £5,000 for Diamond an 
Precious Stone Rings, Brooches, Bracelets an 
Ear-rings, etc. Valuations by Qualified Exper 
(Fellow Gemmological Association). If you can) 
not call personally send your parcel by registere(|)” 
post. It will be quite safe and you will receiv fi 
an immediate cash offer with no obligation ut 
sell. M. Hayes & Sons, Ltd., Diamond House, 3) 
Hatton Garden, London, E.C.1. HOLborn 81 


HARE-A-FLAT LTD., 175, Piccadilly)” 
London, W.1. HYD. 2545. The right perso) | 
for your flat, or we find suitable accommodai ” 
tion including many separate flats. Majnl}) 
young professional people consult us. 4 \ 


UPERFLUOUS HAIR IS NO PROBLEM. Nj > 
more silent endurance, no more menta})) 
strain, This disfiguring and re-appearing Fa . 
and Body Blemish can be completely and p ding 
lessly removed. Also individual treatments an‘) 
preparations for all skins and acnes. Frey); 
and personal consultation with MISS MAR} 
COVE, Qualified Practitioner. Please phon}: 
for appt., WEL. 2690 or 6719, or write Secretary), 
11, Old Bond Street, W.1. i \) 


S vim in crystal clear water in your Gillian} 
built pool by installing the new Swim) 
master filter—GILLIAM, The Swimming Pot| ~ 
Spcialists, Croydon, Surrey. Mh 


BILL LTD. offer discontinued ranges ¢\)) 
* their celebrated Tweeds and Suitings #7) ~ 
special sale prices. Also notable reductions i) 
fine Cashmere, Shetland and Lambswool Knit}, 
wear; Socks, Ties, Scarves and other merchar} “a 
dise. Until Jan. 23 at.93, New Bond St., 1} \ 
South Molton St., W.1., 112, Jermyn St., S- w. if 
and 31, Gt. Portland St., W.1 (for cloth only 
Bersouas Shoppers only. f 


HO are the best tailors in Landen wil 
POPE & BRADLEY, 35, Dover Sir 
London, W.1. Tel. HYDe Park 5886. 


IMBLEDON COMMON. Well furnish¢ 
flatlet. Own telephone. Suitable coup} 
home leave. 6 gns. Refs. exchanged.—Box 266) 


W oopworm eradicated permanently I} 7) 
ONE application of ‘‘WYKAMOL’’, Ol/7- 
tainable through Boots or from Richardson at| | © 
Starling Limited (Dept. C.), Timber Decay Ai)]) — 
vice Bureau, 6, Southampton Place, Londoij| ©), 
W.C.1 (HOL. 3555-6). Write for advice on a (3 
problem of Woodworm or Dry Rot. / 
RITERS invited to submit book MSS. 7 
Criticism, Revision, Market Advice.—J. | 
WALLS LITERARY SERVICE, Room 23, | 
Bloomsbury Street, W.C.1. | 


100 YEARS ago the idea of Red Gra 
was born. Please mark this cent 

year by donation or legacy. Write for leaflet. |) 
THE BRITISH RED CROSS SOCIETY, 1 
Grosvenor Crescent, S.W.1. | 


| 
VALUATIONS “i 
TEMeLe WILLIAMS personally underal 
valuations of contents of houses and ) 
of art for probate and insurance p 
Experience of over 40 years at your service!) 
TEMPLE WILLIAMS, LTD., Haunch of Venis} 
Yard, Brook St., W.1 (Tel. MAYfair 1486). 
j 
SHOE REPAIRS i} 
REALLY EXCLUSIVE repair to tht} ) 
fashion shoes is obtainable at GALLO}|) % 
(Dept. C.), 20, Gloucester Road, S.W.7. (KN) | 
9769.) Specialists for Rayners, I. Miller, Balj) — 
Ferragamo, Holmes Footwear. Est. 1906. — Ty 


HAND LAUNDRY 


—_— ee a 
Qe LAUNDRY SERVICE by lé 
don’s finest Hand Laundry. Ladies’ @|) ” 
gentlemen’s fineries collected, beautifully haj) ™ 
laundered, delivered to you the SAME DAY,} Re 
course without laundry marks. Also One-Di| |“) 
Two-Day and Postal Service. For this supé 
luxury service, telephone EXPRESS HA N 
LAUNDRY at 168, Earls Court Road, S.Wi})) 
FRObisher 2345. 


re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 2/6 and ‘that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated condition, ae 
or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. <a 


TRAVEL 


} TORQUAY—FOR SUNSHINE 

yme now for a holiday in the Continental 

yle (and enjoy off-season rates, too!) Colour 

jide (P.O. 1/-) or free literature from 
43, Publicity Offices, Torquay. 

| TRAVEL BY TRAIN. 


TRAVEL AGENTS DIRECTORY 


DINNER TRAVEL AGENCY, 14, High Street, 
Pinner 5774 for personal service. 


Ltiendl 


ee ee ees 


AINWRIGHT BROS. & CO., LTD. Estd. 

1889 offer you experience with up-to-date 
rvice for all your travel problems by Air, Sea 
fd Land. ALSO Cruises by Liners and Cargo 
ssels.—Apply 1/2, Rangoon Street, London, 
C.3, or telephone ROYal 8051. 


HOTELS, GUESTS AND 
SPORTING QUARTERS 


‘ARM HOLIDAYS—1960 Farm Holiday Guide 
covering Britain’s Best Farm and Country 
lest Houses, county by county; 1,200 reviews 
th 250 pictures. Price 3/6, postage 7d.— 
».RM GUIDES, LTD., Dept. C.L., 18, High St., 
4 isley. 


\NGLAND 


| FIRST CLASS country hotel, five minutes 
_* from BATH. Perfect for weekends, holi- 
“ys or residence. Magnificently situated. 

_xurious comfort. Central heat—log fires. High 

ality cooking. Few rooms available with beau- 

-ully warmed bathrooms.—COMBE GROVE 
' )TEL AND COUNTRY CLUB. Phone: Combe 
~ wn 3341. 


Sentiment 


ee 


,REAK YOUR JOURNEY TO THE WEST. 
_' Lopes Arms Hotel, A.350, Westbury, Wilts. 


|. 33. Home cooking, h. & s. A.A., R.A.C. 
od food guide. Ashley Courtenay 
‘onmmended. 

OORNWALL. Dalswinton Country House 
| Hotel, St. Mawgan, Newquay. Renowned 
\uty spot. Home produce. Personal super- 


ion, St. Mawgan 385. 


_ FFINGHAM GOLF CLUB in Surrey (25 miles 
~ london), near Guildford. Club is residential 
jis particularly attractive to visitors from 

? B iceas. Single and twin-bedded rooms avail- 
» #@. 18-hole golf course, hard tennis and 
Jiash courts. Apply SECRETARY, for descrip- 
+2 brochure. Effingham Golf Club, Effingham, 


‘rrey. Bookham 203. 


! \AMILIES FROM OVERSEAS cn leave in 
- England, especially welcomed in beautiful 
‘zabethan country house—see advert. ‘‘Stud- 
+ Priory,’’ below. 


SUDLEY PRIORY Country House Hotel, 
‘rton-cum-Studley, Oxford. A_ tranquil 
‘zabethan house of great character, large 
unds, no ‘“‘hotel atmosphere,’’ seven miles 
7. of Oxford. Centrally heated, log fires, 
jerbly cooked food, good wines, delightful 
‘-panelled bar, games, club licence. Children 
ven good dogs—welcomed. Long or short 
its. Tel. Stanton St. John 203. Brochure. 


ITTLE Guide to Village Inns, Farms, Hotels 
on and off the beaten track; 5/- post free.— 
tor Hilton (C.L.), Sundial House, Torquay. 


ee ee eee ee 


= AND COUNTRY. MEON MARSH GUEST 
‘HOUSE, Meon Shore. Titchfield 2336. Own 
8 gc, 14 acres, 100 yards from sea. All rooms 

te sea and Isle of Wight. Cent. heating. H. 
of C. Complete suite. Dogs Paddock. Brochure. 


iit 
HE FOWEY HOTEL, FOWEY, the most 
_ beautifully situated hotel in Cornwall has 
-, ‘| great advantage of a mild climate, perfect 

‘roundings of sea, harbour, countryside.and 
den, really good fare and cooking, comfort- 
e rooms (five with private bathroomrs), 
ding and lounges and quiet willing service. 
\t. Write for brochure. (Te:ephone 3253.) 


HE WARREN HOTEL, Ottery St. Mary, 
| Devon. Country house hotel, close to 
mouth; good food and every comfort; 
te terms. 
{ANNEL ISLANDS 
- BROAD ... yet still at home! For a com- 


| plete change in climate, food and surround- 
Ss, fly economically and expeditiously to 


ST. BRELADE’S BAY HOTEL, 
JERSEY, CHANNEL ISLES 


ere the sea is a vivid blue and where there is 
iry form of holiday enjoyment fronr dancing 
night to water ski-ing by day. This first 
ister hotel now enlarged to 85 bedrooms and 
“Way private bathrooms and lift, re-opens 
iter 1960. Early reservations are essential. 
ekly terms 12/20 gns.—Write R. H. COLLEY, 
ident Proprietor. 

Ashley Courtenay Recommended. 


|LDERNEY C.I. Dolphin House welcomes 


— 

(0 | guests. Opening end March. Please write 
gi SS Z. SELLS, 

‘ie | jae 


JJINNY JERSEY. Holidays near home with 
‘Continental atmosphere and best yearly 
shine record for the British Isles. HOTEL 
}BASSADEUR, one mile St. Helier, situated 
\(ront and own entrance to sandy beach; 
vate bathrooms, dancing, licensed. 
Ist Register, 
ommended. 13-19 gns. Enquiries welcomed 
wchure C on request.—Central 24455. 


JANCE 


; \fENTON, Hotel de Venise. Central, se'ect. 
Beautiful garden, Menton’s best appointed 
/el, 179 rooms, 110 bathrooms.—A. SOMAZZI. 


Ashley Courtenay ~ 
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classified announcements 


HOTELS, GUESTS AND 
SPORTING QUARTERS—contd. 


SCOTLAND 


MARINE HOTEL 
TROON, AYRSHIRE 

Overlooking two golf courses and facing the sea. 
Luxurious lounges, private suites, private bath- 
rooms. Central heating. Cocktail bar. Tele- 
vision. Private tennis courts. Near Prestwick 
Airport. Dinner dance every Saturday. 

Illustrated brochure on request. 
Manager K. Vilvandre, 
Telephone: Troon 980. 

R.A.C. R.S.A.C, 


ACCOMMODATION 


ARNHAM, Surrey. Furnished rooms £3/10/0. 

Au pair 43 gns. All mod. con., beautifully 
appointed town house, gardens, nr. station. 
Waterloo 50 mins.—Box 2663. 

ISMORE, IRELAND. Select accommodation. 

Good food. Beautiful countryside. Fishing. 
Terms moderate.—Box 2668. 


CABIN CRUISERS 
AND HOUSE BOATS 

FOR SALE 
*““DUSAT TASEK. 40-foot Houseboat for sale.’’ 

See Property Sale Col. Inside Front Cover. 
FOR HIRE 
Hortways AFLOAT, River Medway, in de- 

lightful surroundings. Two- to six-berth 
Luxury Cruisers for weekly hire, several new 
cruisers. Free fuel for diesel motors. 4d. stamp 


for brochure.—Hire Cruisers (Maidstone), Ltd., 
Tovil Bridge Boatyard, Maidstone. 


CARAVANS 


ANAS 


TO LET 


ORNWALL. 22ft. Pemberton, 4-berth, 

separate end kitchen. Overlooking sea. Pri- 
vate site. One only. Easter onwards.— 
TROLINCE, ‘‘Cruggan,’’ Portloe, Truro. 


ARAVANS for hire. 3, 4, 5, 6-berth. New- 

quay and Crantock. Close beaches, buses, etc. 
Shop on sites. R.A.C. recomnrended. S.A.E.— 
WOODLEY, Tretherras, Newquay, Cornwall, 


MOTOR CARS AND VEHICLES 
FOR SALE AND WANTED 
MORRIS OXFORD TRAVELLER 1958. All- 


steel body. Green/Grey. 10,000 miles only. 
As new, £835. 


JACK SMITH 
23, Bruton Place, Berkeley Square, 
London, W.1 (MAYfair 0661/2). 


PLANT AND MACHINERY 


BULLDozers, EXCAVATORS, Cranes, Road 

Rollers, Tractors, etc., etc., for hire with or 
without driver, or for sale. We are also buyers 
of all types of machinery and Contractors’ 
plants.—A.R.C. MOTOR COMPANY, LTD., 
Redhill Works, Arnold, Nottingham. Tel. 
26-3331 (5 lines). 


SHOPPING BY POST 


URABLE TWEEDS, in pure new wool for 

men and women. Pleasant shades for work 
and leisure. 25/- per yard, 56/58 in. wide, post 
free. Write for patterns.—-DENHOLM TWEEDS, 
Hornshole, Hawick, Scotland. 


IGHLAND OUTFITS. 

wear, all accessories, 
sporrans, skean dhus, etc. TARTAN SKIRTS, 
any design. Pattern prices sent. Special ex- 
port department.—J. MORRISON, Dept. C.L., 
461, Lawnmarket, Edinburgh. 


G@EENEX TWEEDS, hand woven from pure 
wool, only 10/- per yard. Patterns 3d. 
stamp.—NORSAGA MILLS, Mill Street, Kirk- 
wall, Orkney. 


PORTSOCKS (men's). Thick Handknit wool, 

3 prs. 26/6 (6 prs. 52/3). Shooting hose 23/6 

pr. Sturdiest pullovers 59/11 (large 63/11). Post 

1/6. Renowned values. — MUNRO-FRIEND 
(CL), 717, Clarkson Rd., Glasgow, S4. 


WHY DO OUR CUSTOMERS RECOMMEND 
US? 

Get to know our unique Suit Copying Service 
which now includes the New Wonder of Wool 
“SIRO-SET’”’ which gives trousers a durable 
crease. Attractive patterns in British wool 

tweeds and worsted suitings. 

Suits from £13/2/6 to £21/10/0. 

Write for particulars. 
REDMAYNE, 33, Wigton, Cumberland. 


FURS 


UCH SENSIBLE PRICES: Fair dealing 
trustworthy Furriers. Established 25 years. 
New furs of originality and distinction. Your 
furs part exchanged, or imaginatively and 
inexpensively remodelled. 
WILLIAMS & HUTCHINS, 
8, Hanover Square, W.1. 
MAYfair 3912-4110. 


CORSETIERES 


HE FINEST CORSETS—combining comfort 

with elegance (for every figure) are indi- 
vidually jmrade-to-measure by MACMILLAN 
CORSETIERES, LTD., 17, Beauchamp Place, 
Knightsbridge, S.W.3. (KENsington 9925.) Also 
Swimsuits, both practical and chic. Brochure 
C.1 on request. 


Day and evening 
kilts, kilt jackets, 


{lished every Thursday for the Proprietors, Country Lirg, Lrp., by GEoraEn NewNeEs, LrD., Tower House, 3 
gistered at the G.P.O. as a newspaper and for Canadian Magazine Post. Entered as second class matter at the N 
tdon and Getch (A/sia) Ltd.; South 4fiica and Rhodesia, Central News Agency, 


FOR THE GOURMET 


BANDON DULL MEALS. SALMON STEAK. 

Extra fancy Canadian Red Sockeye. 
Middle cut in oval 73 oz. tins. 6 for 36/-. Post 
paid.—SHILLING COFFEE CO., LTD., 16, 
Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. 


EDUCATIONAL 


OBTAIN EXPERT ADVICE 

on choosing the right school for your child. 
Consult Cooks Scholastic Service where per- 
sonal advice on day and boarding schools, 
tutorial and specialised studies both in this 
country and abroad is available.x—THOS. 
COOK & SON LTD., SC/A/SS, Berkeley Street, 
London, W.1. Tel. GRO. 4000. 


ECRETARIAL TRAINING. Intensive course 
in Shorthand, Typewriting, Book-keeping 
and Secretarial Practice. Prospectus The Oxford 
and County Secretarial College, 34, St. Giles. 


TAFFORD HOUSE TUTORIAL COLLEGE, 
10, Phillimore Gardens, Kensington, W.3. 
Individual and group tuition for G.C.E., Col- 
lege Entrance, Science for entry to Medical 


Faculties. Entrance to Dartmouth, Sandhurst, 
Cranwell, etc. Resident or non-resident. Tel. 
WES, 5799. 
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CONNOISSEURS AND 
COLLECTORS 


NTIQUE FRENCH marble MANTELPIECES. 
“Meubles Francais,’ 44, Sloane St., S.W.1. 


NTIQUES AND GARDEN ORNAMENTS. 

We have a large and varied stock. Open 

Saturdays and Sundays.—THE OLD CLOCK 
HOUSE, Ascot, Berks. 905. 


NTIQUE WORKS OF ART. Exclusive stock 
of fine 18th-century and reproduction 
carved wood and marble chimney pieces and 
numerous Old English Pine Panelled Rooms 
for sale, also interested in purchasing. No 
catalogues.—T. CROWTHER & SON, LTD., 
282, North End Road, Fulham, S.W.6. Tel. 
Ful. 1375. 


RE YOU SELLING: Antique Silver, Jewel- 

lery, Oriental Works of Art, Coins, Medals 

and Decorations, Paperweights, English Paint- 

ings and Drawings, Egyptian and Classical 

Antiquities—if so, consult SPINK & SON, LTD. 

(Est. 1772), 5/7, King Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 
Tel.: WHItehall 5275. 


PANE VICTORIANA. We specialise in the most 
decorative and collectable pieces of 19th- 
century English and Chinese furniture, bric-a- 
brac, coloured glass, needlework, lace wedding 
veils, etc. Also ornamental garden furniture.— 
QUALITY WOOD, Cropley Grove, Ousden, 
nr. Newmarket, Suffolk. Tel. Ousden 226. 
On Road B1063. Open on Sundays. 


ST. GODRIC’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
RESIDENT AND DAY STUDENTS 

Next courses for English and foreign students 
start April 26, 1960. 

Apply to J. W. LOVERIDGE, M.A. (Cantab.), 
the Principal, St. Godric’s College, 2, Arkwright 
Road, Hampstead, London, N.W.3. HAMpstead 
9831, 


HE MIDDLESEX HIGHER SECRETARIAL 

COLLEGE provides a first class complete 
secretarial training for girls of good general 
education, Subjects from which courses are 
arranged include Pitman’s Shorthand. Type- 
writing, Principle of Accounts and Secretarial 
practice. Entry after Easter, Midsummer and 
Christmas or by arrangement, Register of near- 
by living accommodation available. —C. J. 
HARRIS, Educational Director, 402/3, High 
Road, Wembley, Middlesex. Tel. Wembley 3525. 


TUNSTALL HALL COLLEGE, 
MARKET DRAYTON, SHROPSHIRE 
Girls’ boarding school in country mansion, 
beautifully situated in lovely park and wood- 
lands, Within easy access to railway station. 
Sound education to G.C.E. and Higher examina- 
tions, and, in addition, it is now possible for 
pupils to take a complete commercial course in 
R.S.A. examinations. Individual attention. All 
the usual extras available, including driving. 
Own riding school, famous for the Musical Ride 
which has appeared on television and at agri- 
cultural shows. The Principal would like it 
emphasised that all training for this is strictly 
limited to out-of-school hours. Pupils must 
achieve a good percentage in their school work 
before being allowed in the Musical Ride. It is 
encouraged as an excellent medium for char- 
acter training, developing courage, endurance 
and a sense of adventure.—For illustrated pros- 
pectus, apply PRINCIPAL. Tel. Market Drayton 

3398. 


SITUATIONS 


VACANT 


DUCATED LADY, over 28, required as Secre- 
tary to Director of Art Book Company near 
British Museum. Knowledge of French and/or 
German an advantage, but English mother- 


tongue. No Sats. Handwritten applications, 
stating age, experience and salary required. 
Box 2659. 


HACKNEY TRAINER 


Experienced trainer required for stable 
of hackney horses and ponies near 
MONTREAL, CANADA. Must be able to 
break and develop young stock and train 
and exhibit show string. Salary $400 
per month plus free housing accommo- 
dation to married man, free board and 
lodging to single man, Passage of 
successful applicant will be paid to 
Canada. Write giving full details of 
experience, age, marital status and 
references to Box C.L.585, c/o 191, 
Gresham House, E.C.2, 


WANTED 


NGLISH HOUSEKEEPER with beloved pet 

labrador puppy seeks permanent resident 
post to gentleman, English countryside, ideal 
within reach of sea. Highest references and 
qualifications. Excellent cook.—Box 2669. 


TAILORING 


WHY DO OUR CUSTOMERS RECOMMEND 
US? 

Get to know our unique Suit Copying Service 
which now includes the New Wonder of Wool 
“‘“SIRO-SET’’ which gives trousers a durable 
crease. Attractive patterns in British wool 

tweeds and worsted suitings. 

Suits from £13/2/6 to £21/10/0. 

Write for particulars. 
REDMAYNE, 33, Wigton, Cumberland. 


DRESS AGENCIES 


ANN & SHACKLETON PAY fair prices for 

ladies’, gentlemen’s and children’s dis- 
carded or misfit garments and furs, also house- 
hold linens, curtains, silver and plated articles, 
jewellery of every description. Offer or cheque 
by return for consignment. — FERN HOUSE, 
Norbiton, Kingston-upon-Thames, Surrey. 


ARDEN ORNAMENTS. We have a large 

collection for sale and are always interested 
in purchasing fine antique pieces in Lead, 
Stone, and Marble, also Period Wrought Iron 
Gates, etc. No catalogues.—T. CROWTHER 
& SON, LTD., 282, North End Road, Fulham, 
S.W.6. Tel. FUL. 1375. 


ARRARD & CO., LTD., Crown Jewellers, 

are particularly interested to purchase 
Table Silver such as Tea and Coffee Services, 
Trays, Waiters, Dishes, Spoons and Forks, 
Candlesticks, Candelabra, e:c. Also all types of 
Antique Silver and Antique Jewellery. Send 
Pieces to 112, Regent Street, London, W.1, or 
Ting REGent 3021, and arrange for an experi- 
enced valuer to call. Personal visits also 
welcome to London showrooms. 


INEW customers)-constantly express surprise 
and detight on discovering the splendid stock 
of XIXc table glass at J. HUTTON, Antiques, 
108, High Street, Berkhamsted, Herts. Tel. 460. 


IDEBOARD. 18th cen. exceptional fine qual. 
6 ft. elliptical, all original.—Box 2662. 


ALL WORCESTER PORCELAIN, fine priv, 
colln., authentic, perf.—Box 2660. 


INTERIOR DECORATING 


SCARISBRICK & BATE, LTD. 
ANTIQUES AND DECORATIONS 
Comprehensive range of French and English 
fabrics. Specialists in country house conver- 
sions and complete refurbishing. Prompt service 
by our team of expert craftsmen.—1ll, Mourit 

Street, London, W.1. GROsvenor 2044 & 5. 


RESTORATIONS 


WN Toilet Brushes rebristled and sets reno- 
vated in any nmaterial. “Also restorations 
of the Antique, and repairs of all descriptions, 
in any material. 
TORTOISESHELL & IVORY HOUSE, LTD., 24, 
Chiltern Street, London, W.1. Welbeck 8031. 


ESTORATION AND CONSERVATION of 
the Antique—bronze, ceramics, enamels, 
ivories, jades, tortoiseshell, mother of pearl, 
objets d’art, etc.—G. GARBE, 23, Charlotte St., 
London, W.1. MUSeum 1268. Founded 1770. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PPLETON’S Delicious hand-raised Pork 

Pies, famous for over 80 years.— 
T. APPLETON AND SONS, Pork Butchers, 
Market Place, Ripon, Yorks. 


Poe bOU TICS: The leading makers of 
Tennis and Squash Courts since 1908. Sole 
makers of ‘‘Bituturf’’ Cricket Pitches, also 
makers of Swimming Pools. Booklet sent on 
application.—Head Office: Syston, Leicester. 
London Office: Harrods (4th Floor). 


AND-FORGED Entrance and Garden Gates 

superbly made to a high standard and 
finish. A wide range of designs available in 
new 44-page catalogue. Made to standard 
width or to suit existing entrances. Weather- 
vanes, firescreens, grilles—S. C. PEARCE & 
SONS, LTD., Bredfield, Woodbridge, Suffolk. 
Tel. Woodbridge 514. 


MPORTER offers Chinese silk fabrics.—WM. 
H. BENNETT & SONS, LTD., 179, Piccadilly, 
Manchester, 1. 


INIATURES, exquisitely painted from any 
photographs 53 gns.—VALERIE SERRES, 
32, Guildford St., Brighton, Sussex (Est. 1769). 


J. SMALL (Dry Rot and Woodworm 

* Treatment, Ltd.), 86, Cranbrook Rd., 
Ilford. Tel. Valentine 2559. Be Warned! 
Woodworm and Dry Rot can destroy your home. 
It can reduce the value of your property. If you 
are purchasing any property, let our specialist 
survey for woodworm and dry rot, and safe- 
guard your interest. We can cure and offer 
preventative treatment. A 20-year guaranteed 
treatment for woodworm and dry rot, and wet 
rot. Treatment carried out by specialised 
trained operators using Rentokil fluids, well 
known for their effectiveness. Don’t delay, 


write or phone for information of our 
specialised service and advice on your problems. 
8 x 3 CARL KONIG, coated, in case. 

£16/10/0. Exchanges, repairs. — 


BASS & BLIGH, 18, Market St. Arc., Leeds, 1. 
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Shell guide to YORKSHIRE | 


A London bluestocking wrote in 1742 that she had been to the Dales “ where Nature $) 
MOR works are not delicate, pretty and mignonne, but grand, sublime and magnificent 
iediesbhougt Southerners think of Yorkshire as wild dales, barren moors, rain, mines, mills, factor 
a chimneys — and ruined abbeys. It also has wonderful richness of soil. William Cobbett ove 
came a southern prejudice and admitted that in his rides he had seldom seen land to compa 
with East Riding farms in Holderness and along the Humber. This fertility shines in th 
meadow and garden poems of Yorkshire’s best poet, Andrew Marvell, born at Winesteé 
in Holderness, in 1621 — much as the barrenness of West Riding moorland glooms throug 
Wuthering Heights, by Haworth’s Emily Bronté (1818-1848). ; 
Here Yorkshire’s past, in the shape of York Minster (1), and the White Rose of Yo! 

(2), looks down on not the least of the great county’ s marvels — a Yorkshire high tea, * 

| 

| 

| 


Ma art 


scones (3), parkin (4), rhubarb-pie and apple-pie (5), cheese (6), ham (7).... The mo 
wears a necklace of Whitby jet (8), beads of which have been found in prehistoric barro 
A model of a Yorkshire coble or fishing-boat (9) a is reminder of a long coast, and t 
Yorkshire worthies include the great navigators Captain Cook (1728-1779) (10), born 
Marton, and William Scoresby of Whitby (1789-1857), as well as a Roman Emperor 
Constantine the Great, proclaimed Emperor at York — and a roll of poets running back fro 
Marvell and Emily Bronté (11) to Caedmon of Whitby (7th century) and learned Alc 
York (735-804). Add, too, the most famous of living European sculptors, Henry Mooi 
born at Castleford in 1898, and son of a West Riding coalminer. 

The “Shell Guide to Wild Life”, a monthly series depicting animals and plants in their natural surroundings, which gave 


many people pleasure last year, 1s published in book form by Phoenix House Ltd at 7/6. The “Shell Guide to Trees” and “SI 
Guide to Flowers of the Countryside”’ are also available at 7/6 each. On sale at bookshops and bookstalls. 
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YOU CAN BE SURE OF Gun The key to the Countryside 
WZ) 


